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The Good Listener 


Nobody listens more attentively than your doctor listens, and 
nobody hears such vital sounds. Among the sounds that have 
cial meaning for him are the first ery of a bz iby... your heartbeat, 
your respiration and other barely audible sounds that may 
murmur of illness or tell of good health. 
Yet because your doctor is dedieated to the fight against illness, 
few sounds give him more pleasure than the news of some proved medical 
discovery that will help him better to protect the health of you 
and your family. From wherever in the world it may come, you may be sure 
he will hear of it and will bring you its benefits if needed. 
The making of just such news has long been the aim of medical 
research at the Lederle Laboratories Division of American Cyanamid 
Com pany. Indeed, it was from Lederle that the news came of the 
Aureomycin™ Chlortetracycline, Achromycin® 
racycline, and also certain types of sulfa drugs. And it is the purpose of 
namid’s continuing research to go on making news that will mean 
good banning for your doctor, good health for you. *Trade-mark 
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= nothing the. matter with business 


that new markets won’t cure. And new 
markets are here, waiting to be tapped by better 
values (more for the buyer’s money) as the 
whole history of America proves. (Aren’t there 
many things you’d buy for your home or busi- 
ness if the value were sufficiently increased? 


WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 
Cleveland 


PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


America is catching its breath, 


not gasping for air 


Gradall backfilling over drain tile 


Multiply that by a hundred and sixty million!) 


Prices can come down and values go up from new 
machines efficiently used. But 55% of America’s 
machines are old, outmoded, obsolete. Modern- 
ize machines and you'll modernize values again. 


Then increased sales always follow. 


Source of data: American Machinist 
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YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 

















%* Can Polio Be 


IN 
THIS 


Prevented Now? 


Is the new vaccine for polio safe? 
Does it promise better results than 
last year’s experiment with gamma 
globulin? Should you have your child 


inoculated? Answers are given in this 


ISSUE 


exclusive interview with a recognized 
authority, the medical director of the 
National 


Foundation for Infantile 


Paralysis. Starts on page 35. 


% How World War Ill Might Start 


Will America be at war automatically if a GI is killed in 
Indochina? If Russia attacks Europe? If she hits U.S.? It’s 
all explained by Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles, on page 70. 


% Problem of Communists in Uniform 


How many Communists are in the armed forces? Does the 
Pentagon have still-undisclosed evidence on the Cohn-Adams 
dispute? Defense officials give answers on page 30. 
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big stake 


in America 


Month after month, our stake in America grows bigger. In six years, 


General Telephone’s investment in plant and facilities has doubled! Five million miles 
of wire and cable, thousands of switchboards, relays, hundreds of exchanges 
bring modern low cost communication to 21 states. The savings of thousands 
of Americans, like you and your next-door neighbor, make this great system possible. 
These shareholders have faith in the continued growth and prosperity of our country... 


and in the business-managed telephone industry that serves it. 


General Telephone System 


260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Ye 

















The Stock 


that money 
can’t buy! 


That’s the one people ask us 
about all the time. The one 
that’s bound to go up... that 
pays at least 10% on your 
money ... that won’t ever sell 
for less than you paid for it. 


Well, that stock just doesn’t 
exist. We don’t have it. No 
broker does. 


There are stocks, of course, 
that offer better-than-average 
opportunities for price appre- 
ciation over the years ahead ... 


There are stocks that now 
yield 5%, 6%—even 8% or 
more on your money... 


There are stocks with a long- 
term record of relative price 
stability. 


We could name a number of 
each—but we won’t. Because 
the same stock is seldom suit- 
able for two investment objec- 
tives—let alone three! 


Which stocks you should 
buy will depend on your situ- 
ation—the risks you can afford, 
the rewards you seek. 


But if you'll tell us about 
those, we'll be glad to draw up 
a complete and detailed pro- 
gram showing you just what 
your money can buy. 


There’s no charge, no obli- 
gation, whether you’re a cus- 
tomer or not. Simply address 
your letter to— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SA-16 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


Invest — for the better things in life 








The March of the News 


A VIEWPOINT DIES 


ry THE FOUR NEWSPAPERS published 
in Washington, only one—the Times- 
Herald—represented the point of view of 
the conservative wing of the Republican 
Party. It had been published by Col. 
Robert R. McCormick, owner of the con- 
servative Chicago Tribune. 

Last week, Colonel McCormick bowed 
out of the Washington publishing scene, 
sold the Times-Herald to the owners of 
the Washington Post, a paper on the 
other side of the political spectrum. 

For Times-Herald employes, death of 
the newspaper was a sad event. For 
the U.S. as a whole, it meant this: No 
newspaper of all-out conservative outlook 
in the nation’s capital—a city where 
newspaper opinion is highly influential. 


TIDELANDS OIL 


HE SUPREME cCouRT handed down a 
| Soares that went a long way toward 
ending one of the first great contro- 
versies of the Eisenhower Administration. 
The Court, by a 6-to-2 vote, in effect up- 
held constitutionality of the so-called 
Tidelands Oil Act. 

The Court refused to permit Alabama 
and Rhode Island to bring suit against 
the offshore oil States—Texas, Louisiana, 
Florida and California. The decision, 
said Senator Price Daniel (Dem.), of 
Texas, “marks the end of a long fight” 
by States to protect their offshore lands. 
Chief Justice Earl Warren, a former Gov- 
ernor of California, did not take part in 
the decision. Billions of dollars in oil re- 
serves were involved. 

For Mr. Eisenhower, the victory was 
a signal one. It was the first Court 
test of an act by a Republican Administra- 
tion pledged to reverse the 20-year 
Democratic trend toward greater control 
by the Federal Government over the 
nation’s life. 


PILOTLESS BOMBER 


HE RuSSIANS, looking from behind their 
{ite Curtain toward Western Europe, 
faced a new obstacle to any plans 
for aggression. The obstacle: the Mata- 
dor, the U.S. Air Force’s new pilot- 
less bomber, capable of carrying atomic 
warheads. 

The first Matador squadron, combat 
ready, took up its station somewhere in 
West Germany, planned to prepare 
bases from which the bomber could be 
guided, by radar, to targets as far east as 
Poland, Eastern Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary. 





For the Russians, arrival of the Mata- 
dor meant that a striking force could now 
be hit by a triple-pronged atomic de- 
fender: jet bombers, atomic artillery, 
pilotless bombers. 


“NEW LOOK” EXPLAINED 


HERE Is, said President Eisenhower, 
oer revolutionary about the “new 
look” in U.S. defense policy. If the Ger- 
mans had had atomic bombs in 1944 
when his Allied armies hit the Normandy 
beaches, the Allied force would have 
been wiped out. In the atomic age, such 
a striking force is almost obsolete. So, 
said Mr. Eisenhower: 

“All that the ‘new look’ is is an attempt 
by intelligent people to keep abreast of 
the times .. .” 

To build a defense force around the 
atom, the President was saying, is to 
lessen the need for great numbers of 
young men, “our most valued, our most 
costly asset.” 

“Let’s don’t use them,” Mr. Eisen- 
hower said, “any more than we have to.” 


YOUNGER VOTERS? 


HE SENATE WAS PREPARING to take up 
; eee of President Eisenhower's 
legislative recommendations: giving the 
right to vote to 18-year-olds. 

The first step was easy. The Judiciary 
Committee approved a_ constitutional 
amendment lowering the voting age to 
18. Whether completion of the long 
process of amending the Constitution 
would be as easy was open to question. 
At the rate the President’s program was 
being enacted by Congress, it might be 
a long day before a youth, on becoming 
old enough to fly a jet plane, could also 
cast a ballot. 


IN THE DOGHOUSE 


HE ARMY WAS STILL having trouble 
T with its generals. Congress brought to 
light the story of Maj. Gen. Roderick 
Allen, onetime commander at Fort Dix, 
N.J. The story: General Allen, a dog 
lover, spent $1,200 of the taxpayers 
money to build a fence, dog run and ken- 
nel for his pets. 

General Allen was slightly less for- 
tunate than his one-star colleague, Brig. 
Gen. Ralph W. Zwicker, of nearby Fort 
Monmouth. General Zwicker, who 
clashed with Senator McCarthy, had 
plenty of defenders. Not so General 
Allen. Said President Eisenhower: A 
man who built a doghouse with Gov- 
ernment money ought to live in it. 
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... too good to burn! 


IT’S COAL — but a very special kind of hard coal from only one vein.in the 
country, hand picked by a trained technician. We will bake it, treat it, 
make it into tiny but perfect carbon granules and put them inside Bell 
telephones to help turn voice vibrations into electrical impulses. 


YOU CAN COUNT on these bits of carbon to last and last... and so can 
your Bell telephone company. This means low upkeep and less cost in 
the long run; which is the way we want it, too! 


SINCE Western Electric is the manufacturing unit of the Bell System, 
our aim is to produce telephone equipment that won’t let you down—and 
to do it so that the price of telephone service may be as low as possible. 
That's how Western Electric helps to make your Bell service so good and 
such a good value. 
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A UNIT OF THE (@) BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 

















IN B-W AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION -- PARTS THAT 
FIT AS CLOSE AS 5/q000 OF AN INCH J perroRMANCE OF 


THIS FAMOUS TRANSMISSION, MADE By B-W’S DETROIT GEAR, |S 
BASED ON SUPER ACCURACY. IN THE MECHANISM THAT SELECTS 
THE PROPER GEAR RATIOS, FOR EXAMPLE, THE SPACE BETWEEN PARTS 
1S AS CLOSE AS 5/i0,000 OF AN INCH --'% THE WIDTH OF A HUMAN HAIR. 
SUCH PRECISION ASSURES SPLIT-SECOND RESPONSE, EXTRA SMOOTH 
POWER FLOW AND TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION. 


watusecmaccer BOKCG- WAKNER 








IN TIGHT SPOTS. THE NAVY'S NEWEST MODEL 
F4D SKYRAY CAN DEVELOP SPEEDS THE 
ENGINE ALONE CAN'T GIVE. EXTRA FUEL, 
SPRAYED INTO AN “AFTERBURNER* IN ITS 
SUPER-HEATED TAIL PIPE,EXPLODES WITH 

A PUSH THAT BOOSTS SPEED AS MUCH 

AS 50%. SUCH SPURTS CALL FOR A HUGE 
FLOW OF FUEL FAST. A SINGLE LITTLE PUMP 
FROM B-W‘S PESCO DOES THE JOB-- AND IN 
ADDITION, FEEDS THE ENGINE, Too. 





FIRST STEAM ENGINE...2008.C.! 


A METAL BALL WHIRLED BY TWO JETS OF ESCAPING 
STEAM, THIS EARLY GREEK ENGINE WAS LOOKED 
ON AS A TOY. FOR ENGINEERING THEN MEANT 
LITTLE TO DAILY LIVING. TODAY IT IS VITAL. IN FACT, 
TENS OF THOUSANDS OF GRADUATE ENGINEERS 
ARE NEEDED BY AMERICAN INDUSTRY YEARLY. FOR 
STUDENTS NOW PLANNING THEIR EDUCATIONS, 
ENGINEERING OFFERS FASCINATING AND WELL PAID 
CAREERS. 
















































DOING A GOOD TURN FOR AIR RAID 
SIRENS... SPURRING JETS ON TO 
NEW SPEEDS... PRODUCING COLD 
THAT WONT WILT FOODS / 


, BORG-WARNER sxicL AND INGENUITY TOUCH THE LIFE 
OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY. 
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New 
{BALANCING Acr’ 
SS GIVES THIS 











FOR EXAMPLE: /9 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS CONTAIN REFRIGERAT OR 
ESSENTIAL B-W PARTS. EVERY COMMERCIAL PLANE AND aoa} 

MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE ABOARD VITAL B-W EQUIPMENT. —— A STEADIER 

9 OUT OF 10 FARMS SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION WITH B-W 2 - gs = aE: 7 
EQUIPPED MACHINES. AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE 7 = _ CHILL, 
OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES OF B-W HOME EQUIPMENT 7 F 
AND APPLIANCES. 
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IN THE NEW REFRIGERATOR-FREEZER COMBINATION MADE BY B-Ww’S 
NORGE, EVERYTHING 1S AUTOMATIC. THERE ARE NO MANUAL CONTROLS. 
THE SIMPLIFIED COLD-MAKING SYSTEM BALANCES ITSELF TO KEEP 
TEMPERATURES PRECISE IN BOTH FREEZER CHEST AND STORAGE 
SECTION. AND BY BALANCING HUMIDITY AND COLD, IT PERMITS 
UNCOVERED FOODS TO BE STORED WITHOUT DRYING OUT 

OR WILTING 
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hte M OwER CLEARS AN ACRE Ay Hou, 
444, IN THE 6-FOOT PATH OF THIS LAND ° 
Q 7 CLEARING MACHINE, EVERYTHING THAT GROWS 


GOES. WHIRLING WEDGES OF STEEL MOW DOWN 8-INCH 
TREES -- AND CHEW THEM TO SHREDS. A SPECIAL CONTROL 
MECHANISM FROM B-W’S ROCKFORD CLUTCH 
APPLIES AND REGULATES THE 
TREMENDOUS ENGINE POWER 
NEEDED FOR SUCH 
FAST, THOROUGH 
MOWING, 





BIGGEST CITIES, THIS 
HUGE AIR RAID SIRENS 
EAR-SPLITTING CRY CAN ALERT 
A 50-SQUARE MILE AREA IN A 
MINUTE. TO DO THIS IT iS ROTATED 
AT AN EXACT SPEED BY A SPECIAL 
CHAIN DRIVE MADE BY B=-w’s 
, MORSE CHAIN. THE ACCURATE LINKS 
ASSURE PRECISE TIMING TO MAINTAIN 
THE RIGHT SOUND INTENSITY IN 
EVERY DIRECTION. DURABLE AND 
DEPENDABLE, THIS DRIVE NEEDS 
LITTLE CARE. 


yER ON GUARD 
0 IN SOME OF AMERICAS 















































NEWEST IN 
AIR RAID SIRENS. 


These units form BORG-WARN ER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: ATKINS SAW * BORG & BECK * BORG- 
WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR * DETROIT GEAR * FRANKLIN STEEL 
* INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER 
PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * REFLECTAL CORP. 
b * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * WOOSTER DIVISION 














Washington Whispers 





[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


White House Feels Patronage Pinch . . . Mr. Stassen 
Seeks New Post... Air Force Academy: Tax-Vote Bait 


President Eisenhower is trying to find 
a way to use Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
to win back for the White House more 
active support from the right wing of 
the Republican Party. General Mac- 
Arthur at this time is not anxious to 
assume a more active political role. 


xk 


Joseph McCarthy, Wisconsin Senator, 
is discovering as time goes on that it 
is more and more difficult to pin re- 
sponsibility on Democrats for any 
Communists he turns up and more 
and more embarrassing for Republi- 
can Officials, who have been in office 
for 14 months. High Republican offi- 
cials are becoming very touchy on the 
Communist issue. 


oe 


Senator McCarthy is beginning to ex- 
plore fields other than Communism in 
search of popular issues for use if that 

one should wear out. The Senator is to 
~ take a very active stand for farm price 
supports higher than sought by most 
of farm bloc. 


x *k * 


Leverett Saltonstall, Massachusetts 
Senator and chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, hoped to 
avoid investigating Army charges 
against the McCarthy Committee, and 
McCarthy charges against the Army. 
Senator Saltonstall is up for re-elec- 
tion in November. Senator McCarthy 
has a big following in Massachusetts. 


ee ko 


Wilton B. Persons, the President’s top 
adviser on relations with Congress, is 
standing almost alone among White 
House aides in urging Mr. Eisenhower 
to avoid any further arguments with 
Senator McCarthy, direct or indirect. 
General Persons is convinced that an 
internal fight within the Republican 
Party can be avoided and that there 
is no political percentage in aggravat- 
ing internal differences. 


Harold Stassen, Director of the For- 
eign Operations Administration, is on 
the lookout for a new job, with his 
FOA scheduled to fade from the scene 
before long. Mr. Stassen may end up 
as a key man on the White House 
staff, representing the President. 


x kek 


President Eisenhower is to follow a 
policy of filling high-level administra- 
tive positions, up to Cabinet rank, by 
promoting staff members when higher 
officials resign. This policy is expected 
to make recruiting easier “because a 
man selected for a second-layer job 
will know he has a chance to move up.” 


&- & ©* 


There is complaint around the White 
House that Senators and Represent- 
atives insist upon handing out most 
patronage jobs to friends, leaving few 
for “a wealth of young material” 
among those who worked hard in the 
Citizens-for-Eisenhower movement. 


xk k 


Earl Browder, one-time Communist 
leader in the United States, is reported 
to be talking with Government inves- 
tigators, with results that could pro- 
vide later sensations. 


x ke * 


Sherman Adams, staff chief for the 
President, found that promises to lo- 
cate the new Air Force Academy in 
the South encouraged some Southern 
Democrats to look with favor upon 
the White House tax plan. Competi- 
tion among regions to get this insti- 
tution has been intense. 


x kk 


Top Senate Democrats think they 
have a hint from top Senate Republi- 
cans that a final tax bill that contains 
a combination of a $100 increase in 
personal exemptions and some relief 
from double taxation of corporation 
income will get by without a veto. 


Gen. Matthew Ridgway, Army Staff 
Chief, has backed away from giving 
full endorsement to cuts being im- 
posed on the Army. General Ridgway 
is not unaware of the way Dwight 
Eisenhower, when a general, seemed 
to endorse or accept drastic cuts in the 
Army—cuts that left that branch of 
the service unprepared when Korea 
came. 


S «x * 


Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of De- 
fense, is author of the now widely 
used phrase, the “new look.” This is 
an expression derived from the auto- 
mobile industry and applied to mili- 
tary cuts. The “new look,” basically, 
is just a trimmed-down military 
setup. 


xk & 


Robert T. Stevens, Secretary of the 
Army, is far from being out of the po- 
litical woods even if he does have 
good answers to all of the questions 
Senate investigators are going to ask 
him. Politicians take the position that 
Mr. Stevens’s effectiveness has been 
impaired by his tangle with Senator 
McCarthy and that he will fade grace- 
fully from the political scene once the 
controversy is ended. 


xk * 


Maj. Gen. John W. (Iron Mike) 
O’Daniel had to give up one of his 
stars, reverting trom a lieutenant gen- 
eral, when he agreed to head the U.S. 
military mission to Indochina. The 
French, in charge, insisted that an 
American should not outrank the 
French commander on the scene, but 
should hold a lower rank. 


x *k * 


Georgi Malenkov, Russia’s dictator, 
is beginning to give more power to 
technical people in the Soviet Union 
in the hope that he can get some order 
out of the industrial mess in that 
country. 
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GETTING OUT THE MAIL AT MAIN POST OFFICE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


All 46 thousand of them! Like many other companies, we 
communicate with our “family” of stockholders at least four 
times a year when regular dividends are distributed. In addi- 
tion, we keep them informed at other times about important 
corporate and product developments, directly and through 
advertising and news releases. 


National Distillers share owners live practically everywhere 
—in each of the 48 states, and in many countries abroad. 
About 41% are women. Average holdings by owners of all 
types is 195 shares. No one owns more than 2% of the Com- 
mon Stock. 


Many other Americans indirectly share an interest in National 
Distillers Products Corporation through institutions—banks, 
insurance companies, trust funds, mutual funds and other 
fiduciaries owning our securities. 





This broad ownership does more than provide a wide market 
for the company’s securities. It also creates a special interest 
in National Distillers welfare and progress among many peo- 
ple—helpful allies to management in promoting strength and 
growth. 


Today, National Distillers is not only one of the country’s 
leading producers of alcoholic beverages, but is also engaged 
in the ‘Glin of an increasing eneunlben of petrochemi- 
cals, solvents and intermediate and finished chemicals—pro- 
viding more diversified sources of income to our growing 
family of owners. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION new york 5,N.¥. 


OLD GRAND-DAD : OLD TAYLOR : OLD CROW : PM . OLD SUNNY BROOK . GILBEY’S GIN 
HILL and HILL - BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE - BOURBON DELUXE - BOND & LILLARD - OLD HERMITAGE 
Old Grand-Dad, Old Taylor, Old Crow, Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskies, Bottled in Bond, 100 Proof. PM Blended Whiskey, 65% Grain 


Neutral Spirits, 86 Proof. Gilbey’s Distilled London Dry Gin, 100% Grain Neutral Spirits, 90 Proof. Bellows Partners Choice Whiskey—A Blend, 
60% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86.8 Proof. Old Sunny Brook, Hill and Hill, Bourbon De Luxe, Bond & Lillard, Old Hermitage, Kentucky Whiskies, 
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IN THESE FIELDS? 


You as an individual would never be expected to be ex- 
pert in as many varied and complex fields as these. Even 
a corporation would hardly be expected to be proficient 
in more than a few. 








But to A. O. Smith every one is of such importance to 
one or more of its major products or holds such possibil- 
ities for the future that it is subject to continual, intense 
study and experimentation by engineers in its Research 
and Development Laboratories. 


From A. O. Smith Research and Development have come 
better products and better ways of making those prod- 
ucts. “Search for a better way” is a philosophy and spirit 
that long has guided the men who work here. Perhaps 
these men or products and the spirit which inspires them 
can serve you. 


Through research yp ...a@ better way 
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11 Plants in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Illinois, Texas and California 


International Division, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Electric Line Pipe and Feed and Bulk Glass-lined Vertical Glass-lined and Automatic 
Motors Oil-Well Casing Storage Units Processing Equipment Turbine Pumps Stainless Tanks Water Heaters 
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Electric 
Motors 





Line Pipe and 
Oil-Well Casing 


You as an individual would never be expected to be ex- 
pert in as many varied and complex fields as these. Even 
a corporation would hardly be expected to be proficient 
in more than a few. 


But to A. O. Smith every one is of such importance to 
one or more of its major products or holds such possibil- 
ities for the future that it is subject to continual, intense 
study and experimentation by engineers in its Research 
and Development Laboratories. 


From A. O. Smith Research and Development have come 
better products and better ways of making those prod- 
ucts. “Search for a better way” is a philosophy and spirit 
that long has guided the men who work here. Perhaps 
these men or products and the spirit which inspires them 
can serve you. 


Through research fi. '...@ better way 
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Who lends an ear to electronics? 


Read about the part banks play in the progress 
made by the electronics industry 


Remember a few years back? 

Even if you were among the most 
visionary of Dick Tracy’s fans you were 
probably quick to concede that a “two- 
way wrist radio” was far too fantastic for 
anything but the comic strips. 

Meanwhile the electronics detectives 
were at work. 

In a single generation wrist-size radio 
receivers became instruments for national 
defense. Electronic brain calculating ma- 
chines, radar, transistors, color TV and 
scores of other unimagined miracles came 
out of the electronics industry’s labora- 
tories. 

They’re still coming, and American 
Banks have something to do with prac- 
tically every one. Here’s how. 


Electronics and money 


Creating and mass-producing electronic 


marvels costs millions of dollars a year. 
To get this money the electronics indus- 
try relies mainly on investors and its own 
profits. But rarely are these two sources 
able to foot the whole bill alone, and it 
remains for commercial banks to step in. 
This they do with short-term loans. 


Loans —loans —loans 


Bank loans contribute to practically 
every phase of electronics development, 
production and distribution. Bank loans 
help manufacturers buy up raw materials, 
help finance the conversion process and 
help finance the sale of the finished prod- 
ucts. Bank loans stay with electronics 
right on through to the retail distribu- 
tion stage and frequently help dealers 
stock shelves with everything from infra- 
red broilers to “hi-fi” tweeters.* 

Such loans to the electronics industry 


.and every other major industry, are 
the commercial banker’s number one job. 
It’s his responsibility to put money to 
work in such a way as to benefit the com- 
munity and its business, and return a 
profit to investors. 


How you’re affected 


The impact of these loans is felt by just 
about every man, woman and child in 
the country because of this simple truism: 

When money works, men and women 
work, too, and the goods they make .. . 
the wealth they create ... strengthens 
and enriches the entire nation. 

The Chase National Bank, first in 
loans to American industry, is proud of 
the contribution banking has made and 
is making to the progress of our country. 


*A small auxiliary loud-speaker designed to reproduce 
high audio frequency. 


. o 
The CHASE National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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Newsgram Washington, D. C. 


This much now seems settled and clear in the tax outlook: 

Stockholders will get some tax relief on dividend income. Relief will 
start on 1954 income, be bigger on 1955 income. Businessmen, too, will get a 
chance to write off cost of new plants and equipment more rapidly. 

Those were tax changes most in doubt. The House approved them and the 
Senate, on the floor or in a conference, will agree to them. 

Still in doubt: Increase or no increase in $600 personal exemption. 

It's a toss-up whether the Senate will favor an increase to $700. 











Many other tax changes, now approved by one house, are on the way. 

Retired persons, 65 and over, will get bigger exemptions. Youths under 19 
years of age will be allowed to earn $600 or more this summer without costing 
their parents an exemption as dependents. Medical expenses will be a deduction 
if exceeding 3 per cent of income, instead of 5 per cent as now. 

Contributions to churches, schools, hospitals can be tax-free up to 30 per 
cent of income. Individuals will get until April 15 to file their next tax 
returns where the filing date has been March 15. 

These are just a few of hundreds of tax-relief provisions that. are on the 
way. Many are changes promised for 15 years or more but never acted upon until 
now. It was in 1936 that President Roosevelt first promised to give some tax 
relief to stockholders. There will be action 18 years later. 














Income tax for corporations will remain at 52 per cent, not be cut. 

Individuals are not likely to get another tax cut on 1954 income. 

Excises--federal sales taxes--will be adjusted in a separate bill. Taxes 
very soon will be cut on rail, air and bus tickets, on admissions to movies and 
theaters, on jewelry, furs, luggage, cosmetics, some other things. 

New tax cuts, now assured, will save taxpayers 2.5 billion dollars. 








Business is going to be helped by tax cuts coming up. Businessmen now have 
a signal that Congress will consider their problems in tax policy. 

Excise cuts will be a direct stimulus to some lines of business. 

Accelerated depreciation will encourage long-range business investment. 

Tax relief for stockholders will encourage equity financing; will tend to 
bring life back to the market for risk capital. 











Business itself gives more and more signs of bouncing on bottom. 
Auto sales definitely are better. Building activity is very strong, better 
really than anyone had expected. Store sales are good, if not booming. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Business investment is holding high. Prices are quite stable. 

Government spending, in effect, is the one big soft spot. Government is 
shifting away from a war basis; is cutting back. Private business, as yet, is 
not moving forward to take up the full effect of Government cutbacks. 

What you can expect is this: Cuts by Government soon will slow or end. 
Business will stabilize. Unemployment rise will slow or end. Stability will 
take the place of boom, with activity rising slowly from present levels, or from 
levels a trifle lower than the present. Depression is not in the cards. 











Nothing new or big appears to be cooking for U.S. in Indochina. 

War involvement for U.S. is not now considered. War cost, already, is borne 
80 per cent by U.S. That's the money cost, not casualties. ; 

MacArthur-Eisenhower meeting was not a prelude to big decisions to put U.S. 
directly into the Indochina war. Views were exchanged on world affairs. Ike, 
however, suggested no grandiose new plans. MacArthur had none to offer. 

Indochina choice being put up to U.S. is this: (1) Take over the war with 
men as well as money and materials, or (2) try to buy off China with a promise 
of U.N. membership and free access to Western markets. Either that or face the 
prospect of a negotiated truce that will give Communists gains. 

Eisenhower, very probably, will not take either choice No. 1 or No. 2. 

What, then, is all this talk about “instant retaliation"? Is that a threat 
to atom-bomb Communist China if it goes into Indochina? No, says Ike. 

There'll be nothing like that unless Congress first declares war. 

But what if Russia should bomb London? Then U.S., without waiting on 
Congress, would strike at Moscow. There's a treaty covering that point. It is 
as if Russia bombed Washington. This whole question of when U.S. does and does 
not go to war is explained by Eisenhower and Dulles starting on page 70. 











Something else you hear about is the "new look." What's that? 

The "new look," at bottom, is a fancy term for cutting armed services. 
Money is cut from 45.9 billions to 37.1 billions to give the "new look." 

Men in uniform are cut from 3.6 million to 3 million. Combat divisions are 
cut from 20 to 17. Combat ships are cut from 409 to 404. Draftees are cut from 
an average of 50,000 a month to 25,000 or fewer a month. 

Air Force "wings," however, are raised from 106 to 137. That's under the 
143 wings that had been the goal at one time. 

The “new look" after World War II cut military spending from around 90 
billions a year to around 14 billions. This one won't be as drastic. 














Atom bomb, when it burst, startled the world. Hydrogen bomb, now being 
tested, gets only passing attention. Newest bombs, actually provide the real 
sensation. They make the atom bomb sound like a popgun by comparison. 

Scientists, it now seems, are close to a weapon of total destruction. 

A_ test bomb, not full power, fired from a tower, injured individuals 175 miles 
from the point of explosion, burned Japanese fishermen 80 miles away. 

All concepts of the next war may have to be revised before long. 











George Humphrey, Treasury Secretary, winning another tax fight, shows 
himself to be a most formidable official. John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, is taking on more and more stature, too, in White House councils. 
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Mienieminicase rare Went 
is just your dish 


HIs sandwich is a section of a lightweight struc- 
‘Bae material developed by Goodyear Aircraft 
Corporation. 


Called Bondolite, it was originally pioneered for 
use in aircraft where high-strength, low-weight 
materials are vital — but already manufacturers 
and designers outside the aeronautics field are 
capitalizing on its unique advantages to better a 
host of products. 


It is being built in various size panels and in a 
number of difficult double-contour shapes. A vari- 
ety of lightweight “fillers” are employed — such 


Boucle. 


Goop#y 





EAR AIRC 





as aluminum honeycomb, foamed plastics, paper 
board and wood—bonded between thin exterior 
sheets of metal by a special adhesive. 


Because of its rigidity and excellent sound- and 
heat-insulational qualities, it is being used in 
doors, floors, partitions, truck bodies and trailers. 


Wood-veneered sandwich panels made by this 
process can be practically cigarette-proof—a fact 
of great importance to furniture manufacturers. 
Maybe it can change the picture of your business. 


The name is Bondolite. Goodyear Aircraft Corpo- 
ration, Dept. 931CO, Akron 15, Ohio. 





sS | Write for Bondolite literature. 
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Aircraft Corporation, Akron 15, Ohio 








Aolt T.M. Goody 


Plants at Akron, Ohio and Litchfield Park, Arizona 
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> SENATOR KARL E. MUNDT is to be 
spotlighted politically for some time to 
come as a result of what he calls “an 
unwelcome promotion” to temporary 
chairmanship of the Senate Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee. His job is to direct 
hearings in a fight that ranges Army of- 
ficials against the Committee’s regular 
chairman, Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, and some Commit- 
tee aides. Hearings, Mr. Mundt thinks, 
may lead to perjury charges. 

Senator Mundt, a South Dakotan, in- 
herits the touchy task because he is sec- 
ond-ranking Republican on the McCarthy 
Committee. The job makes him a ref- 
eree over a battle within his own party 
in a year when he seeks re-election. 

This is the second time that Mr. Mundt 
has inherited a headlined investigation. 
In 1948, as he was winding up 10 years’ 
service in the House of Representatives, 
he ran hearings by the Un-American 
Activities Committee that led to convic- 
tion of Alger Hiss. That time, Mr. Mundt 
took over because the regular chairman, 
J. Parnell Thomas, had been indicted for 
defrauding the Government. 

Senator Mundt, 53, was a schoolteacher 
and businessman who turned to politics 
in 1931 when his hobby of fishing led to 
a six-year term on the South Dakota 
Game and Fish Commission. He was first 
elected to the House in 1938, won election 
to the Senate in 1948. 


> RALPH E. FLANDERS, a tweedy Re- 
publican Senator from Vermont, finds 
that he is attracting attention because 
he lambasted Senator McCarthy as “a 
one-man party.” Some of the leading Re- 
publicans approved—and Senator Flan- 
ders now is marked as a man who gave 
a shove to an anti-McCarthy movement. 

The Vermonter, 73, has startled poli- 
ticians before. In early New Deal days, 
when NRA boss Hugh Johnson was try- 
ing to sell industry the idea of a shorter 
work week, Mr. Flanders winged the plan 
with his argument that it would not pro- 
vide needed increases in production or 
cure the depression. In 1947, soon after 
he came to the Senate, Mr. Flanders 
joined in demanding—and getting—a big- 
ger voice in party policy planning for 
freshman legislators. 

Senator Flanders, because of his back- 
ground and political behavior, has been 
called “the unpredictable mechanic.” As 
a boy, he spent only eight years in school, 
was apprenticed to a machinist, became 
an engineer, an inventor and a political 
economist. From 1933 to 1944, he headed 
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the Jones & Lamson Machine Company 
and, from 1944 to 1946, was president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 


> FRANCIS P. CARR, an investigator 
with 11 years’ experience in the FBI, 
shapes up as a key witness in Senate 
investigation of the dispute between Army 
Secretary Robert T. Stevens and Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy. Mr. Carr, as staff 
director of the McCarthy Committee, sat 
in on many crucial talks. 

He knows, from the inside, the story 
of Committee notes saying that Mr. 
Stevens sought to sidetrack probes into 
Communism in the Army, instead tried 


to Congress last week that he is down- 
right sore over the “new look” in U.S. 
defense. The Army Chief of Staff sized 
up cuts that will have to be made in 
the Army in the year beginning next 
July 1—a cut of 234,000 men, a drop in 
strength from 20 divisions to 17—and 
noted with chill correctness that the Army’s 
job has not likewise been reduced. 

He hinted, too, that all is not bread 
and honey within the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. He said that if he told the Senate 
Appropriations Committee in public 


about his arguments on the new Army 
budget it would be embarrassing, but 
that he would tell them in private. 





to point investigators toward the Navy, 
Air Force and Defense Department. And 
he was present on several occasions when 
Roy Cohn, Committee counsel, was ac- 
cused of having asked favors for his friend 
Private G. David Schine, who had been 
an unpaid Committee consultant until 
the Army drafted him last November. 

Mr. Carr, a native of Newport, R. L, is 
37 and went to work for the FBI in 
1942 after earning a law degree at the 
University of Pennsylvania. During his 
last four years in the FBI, he supervised 
security matters in the agency’s New 
York office. Senator McCarthy hired him 
last July, at a salary of $11,646 a year, 
to succeed J. B. Matthews. 


> GEN. MATTHEW B. RIDGWAY, his 


jaw set and his chin jutting, made plain 


“, 


Harris & Ewing 


SENATORS KARL E. MUNDT AND JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 
The second im command will help investigate the chairman 


Blunt speaking, instead of diplomatic 
burial of differences, was to be expected 
from General Ridgway. He is a colonel’s 
son, a West Pointer, who proved he likes 
direct action by jumping with his para- 
troopers in World War II. He has been 
blunt before. Last September, he plainly 
told city residents that in war they could 
not expect complete defense against atom 
bombs. And once he summed up his atti- 
tude toward hemming and hawing in this 
way: “I can’t stand people who beat 
around the bush.” 


> LESTER B. PEARSON runs Canada’s 
foreign policy and often also voices 
Western Europe’s criticism of U.S. ac- 
tions. Last week, he trekked to Wash- 
ington and spoke bluntly: If the U.S. 
(Continued on page 18) 
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- The COMPANION reaches more 


married women 18 to 35 than 
anyother magaziné 


Starch Consumer Magazine report. 





These women have larger families...more children. They are your best customers... buying 
more now than they ever have or ever will again...and they depend on the COMPANION! To 
find out how important they are to you, get in touch with your COMPANION representative. 


, Concentrate on the best years of a woman's life with CM PAMOA | 
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is going to stop future Communist ag- 
gression by massive retaliation at places 
of U.S. choosing, allies of the U.S. will 
balk unless they agree in advance on 
tactics and timing. Mr. Pearson, it ap- 
peared, was trying to soften U.S. policy. 

The Canadian has tried previously, 
with some success, to change U.S. ways 
of opposing Communism. For example, 
at the United Nations in 1951, he headed 
off U. S. moves to get tougher with Com- 
munist China when Europe feared World 
War III would result from toughness. 
Mr. Pearson makes frequent anti-Com- 
munist speeches and took a leading part 
in forming the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, but he has been accused of 
policies of softness toward Commu- 
nism and of preparing for Canadian rec- 
ognition of Communist China. 

Mr. Pearson is one of the least formal 
of world diplomats, often is addressed as 
“Mike” by other diplomats. Educated at 
Oxford, he was a Toronto history profes- 
sor until the then-new External Affairs 
Department hand-picked him to become 
a diplomat in 1928. He was called a “boy 
wonder,” worked up to External Affairs 





> GEN. DOUGLAS MacARTHUR, 
in Washington last week for a 
luncheon conference with President 
Eisenhower, looked unfamiliar in a 
civilian role. His heroic leadership 
of the Rainbow Division in World 
War I and the beating he gave Ja- 
pan in World War II still were re- 
membered, but the hero, at 74, ap- 
peared gaunt, and the civilian garb 





Old Soldiers ...New Problems 





Minister nearly six years ago, and now, 
at 56, is considered a probable future 
Prime Minister of Canada. 


> MAJ. GEN. PERCY W. CLARKSON 
is the little-known soldier who com- 
mands Joint Task Force 7,the Army-Navy- 
Air Force group running the astonishing 
H-bomb tests in the Pacific. He was ap- 
pointed to the dangerous bomb-testing job 
in November, 1952, and brought to it a 
background of scientific training. 

But even General Clarkson and the 
atomic scientists with him apparently 
could not foresee the unexpected power 
of the new bomb that the U. S. exploded 
March 1. How far its havoc spread was 
revealed last week when 23 Japanese 
fishermen 80 miles from the blast center 
turned up with severe radiation burns. 
Now the Japanese, claiming insufficient 
warning, want the U.S. to pay. 

General Clarkson, 60, is known in the 
Army as an unexcitable man who does 
little talking—an asset in his hush-hush 
job. He studied electrical engineering in 
college in his native Texas before fight- 
ing in World War I as a lieutenant, and 





—USN&WR Photo 


of Remington Rand’s board chair- 
man seemed strange. The President, 
once a young officer on General Mac- 
Arthur’s staff, listened to his ideas on 
world strategic and military situa- 
tions, including Indochina. As Gen- 
eral MacArthur left, he said, “Re- 
sponsibility goes with authority.” 
And he added, “I am no longer in 
a position of authority .. .” 
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later taught chemistry and electricity at 
West Point. As commander of the 33rd 
Infantry Division in the Pacific in World 
War II, he won a reputation for getting 
up in the front lines during the fighting. 


> JOHNSTON MURRAY, Governor of 
Oklahoma, with his four-year term near- 
ing an end, has created little of the na- 
tional stir aroused by his fire-eating fa- 
ther, ex-Governor William H. (Alfalfa 
Bill) Murray. But now, at least, he has 
the dry Southwest talking about him. 

With another dust bowl blowing and 
many Western Oklahoma towns thirst- 
ing, Governor Murray is promoting a 
plan: Build more than 400 miles of 
canals, pump water from lakes in the 
Ozark foothills to dry cities on the plains. 
An Oklahoma water authority, organized 
like a toll-road company, would finance 
the canal by issuing 125 millions in bonds, 
get back its money by selling water. 

Governor Murray, 51, knocked around 
much of his life. He was a newspaper- 
man at 16 and in the 1920s joined his 
father in an attempt to colonize in Bo- 
livia. While his father was Governor 20 
years ago, the younger Murray worked as 
an oil-company service man. He earned 
a law degree when he was 44 by clerking 
in a law office and going to night school, 
and won election as Governor in 1950 on 
a “Just Plain Folks” slogan. 


> K.C. WU, wartime Vice Foreign Min- 
ister in Chiang Kai-shek’s Government 
and former reform Governor of Formosa, 
staged a one-man rebellion last week 
against Chiang’s regime. Mr. Wu, who left 
Formosa last spring and now lives in 
Chicago, charged that Formosa is being 
turned into a police state with “political 
commissars after the Russian pattern.” 

Chiang’s Government countered with 
threats to charge Mr. Wu with “malad- 
ministration” as Governor, denied Dr. 
Wu’s charge that his 16-year-old son is 
being held in Formosa. In some ways the 
exchange of accusations looked like pollit- 
ical infighting. They came on the eve of 
Chiang’s bid, against two opponents, for 
re-election as President, and Chiang’s 
Nationalist Party promptly ousted Mr. 
Wu from his place in high councils of the 
party. 

Dr. Wu has a high reputation among 
many Americans as an honest Chinese 
reformer. He was an honor scholar at 
American colleges, receiving degrees from 
Grinnel College and Princeton Univer- 
sity. He served in many Chinese Govern- 
ment posts before and during the war, 
ruled Shanghai as mayor until the Com- 
munists took it, then turned Formosa 
into a “model province.” 
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YOU USE CEMENT 
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Allis-Chalmers machinery works for you 





Cement for your plant, your home, for streets and highways is 
born in the fiery heat of Allis-Chalmers kilns like these. Largest 
rotating machines built, kilns may be 500 feet long, 12 feet in 
diameter. They burn powdered stone to clinkers. Then the clinkers 
are ground to face-powder fineness—and there's your portland 
cement! Kilns, coolers, crushers, grinding mills, screens—everything 
for a complete cement mill can be supplied by Allis-Chalmers. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


General Machinery Division, M 


Power is another part of the cement story. Here’s a 1000-hp 
Allis-Chalmers synchronous motor, driving a grinding mill in a large 
portland cement plant. In the same plant are Allis-Chalmers steam 
turbine generators, switchgear, transformers, control and many 
additional motors supplying the power to produce cement. For 
every major industry, this one company supplies machinery to pro- 
vide two basic requirements: raw materials—and electric power. 





Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin C-5659 








Captain 


Kidd 





1. Captain Kidd, the pirate man, peered through his 
glass and said, “Land ho! Me lads, I think I see a 
Statler right ahead. Ive sailed the seven seas for years 
and earned a little rest. This pirate life has tired me— 
Tll be a Statler guest.” 











3. “Who polished up this place?” he cried. “This 
Statler bath is great. Just find that lad so spice and 
span, I'l] make that boy first mate.” And splashing in 
that roomy tub Cap Kidd began to sing, “Such waves 
of suds and foam-white towels deserve a pirate king.” 


ASURE 
2 OUND T Re 
\‘ve F TROVE AT U 


STATLER 


§. Out on the good ship Skull and Bones, the pirates’ 
mood was black. They marched into the heart of town 
to get their Captain back. And there they found old 
Captain Kidd who told them with a grin, “I’ve found 
the treasure-trove at last. It’s Statler, lads. Come in.” 





2. When shown into his Statler room, Cap Kidd was 
quite surprised, “Well, blow me down, this room’s so 
large my ship seems undersized. Mates, everything’s 
so ship-shape here. I don’t know who to thank. I swear 
this bunk’s the softest yet—if wrong, J’7ll walk the 
plank.” 
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4. The dinner was the best of all with Statler’s famous 
food. The Captain was beside himself—in quite a 
roguish mood. ‘They're lucky I’m retiring, that my 
pirate days are through—or else I’d steal that chef of 
theirs to feed my hungry crew.” 
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STATLER 
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ee did 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK « BOSTON « BUFFALO « DETROIT 
CLEVELAND « ST. LOUIS *« WASHINGTON « LOS ANGELES 


TWO GREAT NEW STATLERS—HARTFORD «+ DALLAS 
(Opening summer, 1954) (Opening fall, 1955) 
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DEPRESSION HITS 
COMMUNIST EMPIRE 


Millions Hungry—Breakdown in Farming—Industry Hurt 


Moscow, still predicting a great depression 
in the free world, has one of history’s worst 


right at home. 


Communist management is in deep trou- 
ble everywhere behind the Iron Curtain. Paper 
plans, plant goals, farm quotas—they make 
good propaganda but they don’t produce the 


Reported from BONN, 
LONDON and WASHINGTON 


A great depression today has the Com- 
munist empire in its grip. People by the 
million are going hungry. Even the 
barest necessities of life are lacking’ ex- 
cept for a favored few. 

Agriculture all through the Russian 
empire is deep in trouble. There is a se- 
vere famine in China. To feed her own 
people, Russia is taking food from satel- 
lites under what amounts to forced de- 
liveries. Large numbers of youths are 
being drafted to break new and arid 
plains in Russia in the hope of getting 
more food in another year. In- 


goods. Instead, there is want and hunger, 
waste and unrest. Captive industries in the 


satellites—once among Europe's best—are 


« 


however, living standards are rising. 
Troubles, when they appear, arise from 
surpluses — from superabundance — not 
from shortages. A general air of pros- 
perity prevails in the non-Communist 
world that contrasts sharply with the 
poverty in Russia and her empire. 

A breakdown in planning is at the 
root of the present crisis in Russia. In 
Russia proper and in the satellite coun- 
tries, the Communists stressed construc- 
tion and development of heavy industries 
—steel mills, dams, canals, munitions 
plants—at the expense of consumer indus- 
tries and farming. Now they are paying 
the price with ruined fields, short crops, 


falling apart under the Soviet system. 

The following report on the Soviet world is 
based on evidence now in the hands of Allied 
experts here and abroad. 


shortages of food, clothing and housing; 
famine, and general misery. Workers, un- 
derfed and without promise of reward, 
have little incentive to produce. 

Soviet leaders are reacting to this 
crisis in typical fashion. They have an- 
other plan. The goal now is to increase 
the output of farms in Russia and the 
satellites. The promise is that more con- 
sumer goods—clothing, furnishings and 
materials for houses—are to be produced 
and distributed. The threat is that worker 
productivity and management efficiency 
must improve or punishment will follow. 

There also have been the usual Com- 
munist purges. Party leaders and func- 

tionaries, industrial and farm man- 





dustry, as well, is having serious 
trouble. Russia and her satellites 


agers have been removed in Russia 
and in Hungary, Rumania, Czecho- 


“Inside the Iron Curtain” 


“There are increasing reports indicating 
real economic trouble inside the Iron Curtain 
... They have taken millions of their people 
and placed them at substandard conditions 
under veritable slave labor . . . They have 
pulled down these groups while they make a 
tremendous effort to make some improvement 
in living conditions of a minority . . . That 
very process is starting to show very real 
strains and cracks and stresses.” 


slovakia, Poland, and East Ger- 
many. Some, including Lavrenti 
Beria, once one of the top three 
Soviet leaders, have been executed 
as traitors. 

Actually, a depression in Russia 
is no new experience, although the 
Communists would have you be- 
lieve that depressions can happen 
only in capitalist countries. Russia 
had a depression in 1921-22, when 
the Communists were trying to 
establish themselves and to start 
state planning. There was another 
in 1982-33, when Russian peas- 


are falling behind on deliveries to 
fill the simplest of trade commit- 
ments abroad. 

People throughout the Com- 
munist empire are_ ill-nourished, 
ill-clad, ill-housed. In the satellites, 
they are obviously restless. Pros- 
perity is not to be found anywhere 
within the Communist realm. Now 
the highest officials are exhorting 
people to new efforts to overcome 
the depression. 

This depression is occurring at a 
time when Communist propagan- 
dists are predicting collapse for the 


—Harold E. Stassen, Director, Foreign Op- 
erations Administration, to the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation, March 16, 1954. 





non-Communist world. Through 
most of the non-Communist world, 





ants were being forced into col- 
lective farms. Some 6 million peo-’ 
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Where Depression Holds Sway | 


a 


TOMS hs 


Crisis in food production. Agriculture plagued by 
peasant resistance, inefficiency. Youths to be drafted for 
farm work. Serious shortages of goods for consumers. 


CHINA: | 


Peasant resistance leads to famine. Rulers admit nearly 
200 million are hungry, many starving. Unrest grows. 
Russia fails to deliver promised industrial goods. 


POLAND 
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Sabotage, slowdowns, worker resistance cause eco- 
nomic breakdown in once highly industrialized nation. 
Hunger rises as farmers resist communization. 


HUNGARY: 


Hunger in what was once a great farming nation. 
Peasants balking at communization. Russia demands 
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big food deliveries to help her own people. 


ple starved to death in that one. There 
was still another in 1937, resulting from 
a wholesale purge of industrial man- 
agers and engineers. And there is one 
today in every corner of the Commu- 
nist world. 

Russia’s immediate basic problem is 
in agriculture. Soviet farms simply are 
not meeting the needs of the people. A 
recent Communist Party decree cites the 
amount of land that has been taken out 
of production since 1940—grain, 9.5 mil- 
lion acres; fodder, 17 million acres; rice 
and buckwheat, 3 million acres; beans, 
2 million acres. That explains the de- 
cision to dispatch 100,000 youths—many 
of them city-bred—to plow up virgin terri- 
tory this year. 

The chart on page 24 shows what has 
happened to livestock production in Rus- 
sia since the Communists took over. Pop- 
ulation has increased 40 per cent since 
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1916, while the livestock supply has 
shrunk 3 per cent. Some gains were made 
between the revolution and 1928, when 
the first Five-Year Plan started, but now 
the livestock population is below 1929. 
The five-year plans quite obviously have 
not paid off. The average Russian, by the 
Communists’ own admission, is not get- 
ting as much to eat as he did 26 years 
ago. That’s why Premier G. M. Malen- 
kov and Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov 
emphasized the urgent need to improve 





What Russians Are Hearing 


To learn what Soviet Premier 
Georgi M. Malenkov and For- 
eign Minister Vyacheslav M. Molo- 
tov tell their own people, see 
page 125. 














Soviet agriculture in speeches made just 
before the recent elections. 

Waste and inefficiency actually mark 
most Russian endeavors, on the farm and 
in industry. To run a Russian tractor, for 
example, requires two drivers and from 
two to four assistants. A combine op- 
erating a group of four or five tractors 
also has a superintendent, his assistant, a 
fuel controller and a guard. Altogether, 
about 65 people are needed to operate 
such a combine on two shifts. 

This situation is typical. Testimony ot 
returned German prisoners of war relates 
that Russian trucks need overhauling 
after running 8,000 miles, due partly to 
defective materials, partly to bad driving. 
The Russians have built plants without 
building the machinery to go into them 
and they have delivered machinery be- 
fore the plants were ready. 

These shortcomings now are admitted 
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1y in COMMUNIST EMPIRE 


POLAND: 


Breakdown in agriculture and light industry. Private 
farming to be encouraged in effort to get more food. 


CHINA 


‘EAST GERMANY: 


Big food shortage. Hunger in great farm area. Indus- 
try upset by slowdown, inefficiency, sabotage. Revolt 
just under the surface. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 








BULGARIA 


Economic collapse. People near starvation. 


ALBANIA 


BULGARIA: 


Severe scarcity of food. Bulgarians, hungry themselves, 
forced to help feed other Communist countries. Econom- 





ic collapse threatens. Armed resistance breaking out. 


RUMANIA: 


Food short. 


Farmers balk at required shipments to 


cities. Communist regime promises more food, hoping 


to prevent breakdown. 


Industry in serious trouble. 





© 1954, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 


t by the Russians themselves. Speeches Czechoslovakia is an outstanding ex- per cent a year. Because of poor coal pro- 

and newspaper articles repeatedly criti- ample of Communist mismanagement. duction, Czech power plants are handi- 
‘ cize the quality of Russian goods, bad This country once had a flourishing in- capped, with power priority going to 
planning and the tendency to call con- dustry and a relatively high standard of arms plants. Result is that consumer- 
r ferences and issue directives instead of living. Now Czech farms are ruined and goods industries suffer and there is light 
) seeing that production lines are kept Czech industries are tottering. Once for homes only a few hours a day. 





going. 

A major defect in Russia’s organiza- 
tion shows up in the chart on page 25. 
Too much effort has gone into expanding 
the arms industry and heavy-goods pro- 
duction, too little into light industry and 
consumer goods. Now Communist off- 
cials are promising to correct this trend 
and are holding as bait the prospect of 
more things to satisfy the wants of 
workers. 

Blighted nations. It is questionable, 
however, that this promise will be ful- 
filled. Wherever the Communists have 
laid their hands, blight and distress have 


followed. 
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self-sufficient in food, Czechoslovakia 
now must import grain as collectivized 
farms are abandoned. Last year, more 
than a third of the output of some cloth- 
ing factories had to be returned as unfit. 
New turbines broke down after short 
runs, causing further breakdowns in fac- 
tories. Even the Czech coal industry fails 
to produce as much as under the German 
occupation. 

With poor housing and poor food, 
Czech miners simply refuse to work very 
hard. Communist propagandists have 
even gone down into the mines to exhort 
workers, but absenteeism runs as high as 
50 per cent and turnover comes to 33 


Oo 


Hungary’s plight parallels that of 
Czechoslovakia. Once a breadabasket for 
all of Europe, Hungarian agriculture now 
has broken down. A sixth of Hungary’s 
15 million acres of arable land now is 
idle. All this came about when the Com- 
munist Government announced last July 
that peasants could leave the collective 
farms after the harvests were in. That 
set off a mass exodus from the land until 
by last December the number of peas- 
ants on collectives dropped from 500,- 
000 to 264,000. 

Hungary also provides another ex- 
ample of Communist inefficiency. By 
dint of much sacrifice, Hungary’s steel 
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RUSSIAS FOOD PROBLEM: 
BLESS MEAT, fi 
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MORE MOUTHS TO FEED 











1916 1928 1941 1953 

BEFORE WHEN FIRST WHEN AFTER 35 

THE 5-YEAR PLAN GERMANY YEARS OF 
REVOLUTION STARTED INVADED RUSSIA COMMUNIST RULE 
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1916 1928 1941 1953 
SINCE COMMUNISM TOOK OVER: 


Russia’s human population — yANO/ 
mouths to feed—has increased “mii ®& 


Russia's livestock population has declined 


Source: Speech by Nikita S. Khrushchev, First Secretary of the Communist Party Central Committee ©1954, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
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production expanded from 648,000 met- 
ric tons before the war, to 1.5 million 
tons in 1953. But there are not enough 
horseshoe nails, with the result that a 
large number of peasant-owned horses 
have to be kept in barns. Even the off- 
cial party paper in Budapest now admits 
that industrialization and collectivization 
have gone too far, too fast. 

Poland admits the failure of Commu- 
nism’s farm policy and now supports pri- 
vate farming. Party functionaries are 
asked to give every possible aid to Polish 
peasants on their privately owned land 
in order to meet production goals. This 
shift in policy came after Poland’s grain 
crop fell 11 per cent below the prewar 
average and as the potato crop fell 14 
per cent. This year Poland has to import 
grain to carry over to the next crop and 
has been unable to meet promised de- 
liveries to Germany. 

Polish industry, too, is lagging. The 
big shipyards at Danzig have a labor 
force of 10,000, but have yet to launch 
an ocean-going vessel. One reason is the 
very low standard of living. A common 
laborer in Breslau earns around 400 zloty 
a month. The price of a yard of woolen 
cloth now is 1,200 zloty. So the Polish 
worker cannot help but be poorly clad. 

A fiasco in Rumania again points up 
Communist mismanagement. For four 
years, slave laborers toiled to build the 
highly touted Danube-Black Sea canal, 
to give Rumania a port. In 1952, four 
Rumanian engineers were executed for 
the lack of progress, although Russian 
engineers were in charge. Then, last year, 
Swiss engineers found that the canal’s top 
was located 24 inches below sea level, 
assuring a flood if the project ever were 
completed. Now it has been abandoned. 

The distress in East Germany is better 
known to the West, because it is an out- 
post of the Iron Curtain. Thousands of 
East Germans violated Communist de- 
crees to get U.S. food packages in the 
Western zone of Berlin. Factory workers 
rioted in several East German cities. 

Behind this discontent and unrest 
lies the fact that the grain harvest in 
East Germany last year fell 15 per cent 
below the prewar average, despite aver- 
age weather conditions. The yield of po- 
tatoes and sugar beets was 25 per cent 
of the prewar average. Major causes for 
the crop failure are found in the lack of 
good seed and commercial fertilizer and 
the mismanagement of collectivized 
farms, which now operate about 11 per 
cent of the arable land. Also, large num- 
bers of competent farmers have fled to 
the Western zone. 

Transport in the Soviet zone of Ger- 
many is known to be in bad shape. A 
third of the locomotives are under repair 
and no new locomotives have been allo- 
cated to the zone. Most of the 65,000 
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trucks operating in the area are of war- 
time or prewar vintage. The electric- 
power system is in a poor state of repair 
and electricity is cut off several times 
a day. 

China, on the other side of the Com- 
munist empire, admits to famine condi- 
tions. The Peiping People’s Daily last 
February 10 reported that 10 per cent of 
the rural population was short of food 
and that another 10 per cent was living in 
“famine areas.” Altogether, the Chinese 
Communist newspaper said, the Govern- 
ment is obliged to provide food for 100 
million country people, plus another 100 
million who live in cities. China also is re- 
ported to be suffering from the inability 
of Russia to deliver industria] supplies. 
That is advanced asone reason for Russian 
pressure to stop the shooting in Korea. 

Signs of unrest within the Russian 
empire, meanwhile, are growing. There 
were riots in Czechoslovakia last June 
against currency reforms. June also saw 
riots in East Berlin and other parts of 
East Germany. In July, Hungarian peas- 
ants demonstrated, and the first big 
strike in Russia itself broke out in an Arc- 
tic slave-labor camp. The U.S. Library 
of Congress finds evidence of armed re- 
sistance to the Communist regime in 
Bulgaria, and Polish officials admit the 
existence of an organized underground 
in that country. 

This unrest explains Russia’s recent 
purchases of consumer goods, such as 
butter and cloth, from the West. Gold 
has been offered in payment, probably 
because the Communists have so little 
of goods to deliver. Meanwhile, the 
Communists again are dangling the bait 
of increased East-West trade to the non- 
Communist world, But there is grave 
doubt that such trade can develop. 

At the Leipzig Fair last year, the Com- 
munist Administration in the Soviet zone 
of Germany reported the booking of 
large industrial orders. But now it turns 
out that a Danish importer has been told 
that his orders for chemicals promised in 
January cannot be delivered until after 
March. A Greek order for 25 German 
automobiles was promised for February 
but now the buyer is told that the plant’s 
entire production is booked through July. 

A West German shipbuilder recently 
received a Soviet order for 10 fishing 
trawlers, to be followed by another con- 
tract for 15 trawlers. Now it has devel- 
oped that the Russians insist on bartering 
goods for the vessels, but the Commu- 
nists do not appear to have the kind of 
goods West Germany can use. 

The statement of Harold E. Stassen, 
Director of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration, that “real strains and cracks 
and stresses” are showing up in the Com- 
munist empire appears to have abundant 
evidence to back it up. 
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Why Russian Consumers Complain 


SINCE 1937, the production of Russian indus- 
try has more than doubled. 


BUT: 


THE CONSUMER’S SHARE of that produc- 


tion has grown smaller and smaller. 


58% 


IN 1937, 


IN 1937 


, 





Source S. Department of Commerce © By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
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27 BILLIONS TO BE SPENT 
FOR PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT IN U.S. 


Business now is assured of an- 
other major prop for 1954. 

It's found in the promise that 
businessmen will spend more 
than 27 billions for new plants 
and equipment this year. That's 
nearly a record. 

Spending on that scale is im- 
portant to all business. It means 
jobs, buying power, new orders 
for goods—helps keep things 
humming everywhere. 


Businessmen are going to invest 
more than 27 billion dollars in new 
plants and equipment during 1954. 

This figure represents the total of 
what businessmen themselves told the 
Government they intend to spend this 
vear for new factories, stores, machines 
and other facilities. 

This means that 1954 will be another 
big year in business investment—the 
second biggest on record. This year’s 
outlay, at 27.2 billion dollars, will be 
only 4 per cent below that of 1953, 
which was the all-time record. 

The 1954 report on spending plans 
for new plants and equipment, promising 
big-scale outlays in the face of a recent 
setback in economic activity, is of the 
highest importance to all business. 

The “dynamic factor’’—as it’s called 
—of the economy, business spending for 
expansion and improvement is accepted 
as a barometer of business activity. The 
effects of this spending fan out every- 
where. Orders for new facilities create 
jobs, tend to keep things humming in 
many industries and _trades—construc- 
tion, steel, lumber, machinery. Jobs mul- 
tiply. For each man employed direct- 
ly on a construction project, several 
others are employed elsewhere in re- 
lated activities. 

The new official report on business 
plans for investment in 1954 had been 
awaited eagerly, therefore, as a measure 
of what lies ahead during the remaining 
months of 1954. 

The big investment total for 1954 
shows, among other things, that business- 
men, as a group, still have a good deal of 
confidence in the business future of this 
country. Few, apparently, think the 
downturn of the last few months is the 
forerunner of a bust. 
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Q ANOTHER BIG YEAR 
IN BUSINESS SPENDING 
bs For new plants and equipment: 
i 
E 
IN 1953 
: IN 1952 spending hit IN 1954 
IN 1951 4j an all-time high business plans 
ls business pie nie $98 4 to spend 
ee spent 
E m «OC 
ia $25.6 $26.5 BILLION 27.2 
| 
| 
id 
| 
ca Here’s the breakdown of spending : 
4; figures for plants and equipment: Fi 
1953 (actual) 1954 (planned) 5 
(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 4 
Ls MANUFACTURING $12,276 $11,410 
| MINING 1,011 1,040 : 
ie RAILROADS 1,312 940 is 
| OTHER TRANSPORTATION 1,464 1,400 i 
; PUBLIC UTILITIES 4,548 4,430 
COMMERCIAL, OTHER 7,780 8,010 
TOTAL $28,391 $27,230 








SPENDING IN 1954 for business expansion and im- 


provement is to be only 4 per cent below the 1953 re- 


cord. 1954 will be the second-biggest year of all time. 





Source: Securities & Exchange Commission © 1954, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
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Business, by and large, is going right 
ahead with plans for new, better build- 
ings and modern cost-cutting machinery. 

It is important to note that the ex- 
pected moderate decline in outlays for 
business building, expected to continue 
through the year, comes at a time when 
other types of spending also are off. 
Government is cutting expenditures. 
Consumers are holding back. Even so, 
business spending at levels now forecast 
will be.a major prop to the economy. 

The automobile industry, at a time 
when production is off and cars harder 
to sell, is spending huge sums for plant 
improvement. Auto companies are put- 
ting hundreds of millions into “auto- 
matic factories’—or, as the modern 
production system is commonly dubbed, 
“automation.” 

Ford Motor Company is going in for 
“automation” in a big way. Chrysler 
Corporation now is borrowing 250 mil- 
lion dollars to finance another step in its 
improvement program. General Motors 
is getting started on a two-year invest- 
ment program involving 1 billion. 

What is happening in the automobile 
industry is just a sample. Others, even as 
the auto manufacturers, are going mod- 
er. The emphasis, more and more, is 
on efficiency. 

In many lines, companies are getting 
set for the day when, to hold their own 
with competitors, they must cut operat- 
ing costs and selling prices. 

You find the pattern in big build- 
ing plans of nearly all the major indus- 
tries. Some are expected to break all 
records in 1954. 

Keep in mind, in this connection, that 
industry’s latest building programs are 
being undertaken without the special 
tax advantage that applied to much of 
the expansion that took place during the 
Korean war. At that time, industry had 
the incentive of a five-year tax write-off 
for defense facilities. A new write-off 
plan for future business projects, offer- 
ing some incentive but less generous 
than the wartime system, is planned 
in Congress. But this one has not been 
approved finally, and business can’t yet 
count on it. 

Manufacturers, all told, expect to in- 
stall new plants and equipment to the 
tune of 11.4 billion dollars in 1954. This 
figure, just 7 per cent below 1953, is 
bigger than many people expected in a 
year of peace and business uncertainty. 

Auto companies and other producers 
of transportation equipment report that 
they will spend 1.4 billions. That’s a new 


high, 22 per cent above last year. 


The oil-refining industry, in the midst 
of a huge investment program, is to lay 
out nearly 2.9 billion dollars in 1954, 
another record. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Get out from under! 


You unload workaday burdens when you 
board a Pullman. There’s welcome privacy to 


relax you. Good food and good company to re- 


store you. And a full-size Pullman bed to rest you. 





L diel: 
Take it easy 


CSo PULLMAN 


Comfortable, Convenient and Safe 











Have a "Rent-a-car” waiting for you. Ask your ticket agent. 


COPYRIGHT 1954, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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4 3-Minute Course 
On Whiskey Judging 


by 
J.P.Van Winkle 


President 
Stitzel-Weller 
Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 











The old Irishman may be right— 
“All whiskies are good, only some 
are better than others.”’ But why 
pay more without knowing which 
is which? 

Out of my sixty-one years of 
judging my own and others, per- 
haps I might suggest a few simple 
tests to help make you a better 
bourbon judge. 


Bead Test. Shake the bottle gently. 
Watch the bubbles appear on the 
surface, then break. The richer the 
proof, up to 100, the longer the 
bubbles remain. 


Cling Test. Fill a jigger half full. 
Swirl the glass and watch the 
driplets slowly gather. The fuller- 
bodied the whiskey the more it 
adheres to the sides. 


Empty Jigger Test. Empty the jig- 
ger used above. Without wiping, 
let it stand a few hours. If the 
whiskey is well made, note the 
richness of bouquet still filling the 
empty glass. 


Nose Test. Pour a few drops in 
your palm. Rub hands together, 
then cup them over your nose. 
A quick sniff gives you the full 
bouquet. 


Taste Test. Sip half whiskey and 
water without swallowing. Tip it 
back on your tongue. “Chomp” 
on it to force-draft the vapors to 
the olfactory nerves which help 
you taste. 


Watch for the mellowness of nat- 
ural aging . . . for the extra richness 
of slow-mashing and low-proof dis- 
tilling . . . for the additional refine- 
ments of flavor and bouquet in- 
herent only in the genuine sour 
mash process. 


Our small family-owned distillery 
specializes in the production and 
perfection of this one kind of bour- 
bon only. It has successfully meas- 
ured up to these, and one test 
more—the test of time. We have 
not deviated from our costly, orig- 
inal sour mash method in more 
than 100 years. 


We invite you to join the inner 
circle of business executives who 
have thus critically tested our OLD 
FITZGERALD, and find it good busi- 
ness to share, in moderation, with 
associates and friends. 


Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
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Steel companies, which undertook a 
tremendous expansion earlier, will spend 
considerably less in 1954 than in other 
recent years. Still, U.S. Steel Corpora- 
tion alone announces that the new equip- 
ment it plans to buy this year will cost 
300 millions. 

Machinery producers will spend more 
for plants and equipment than in any 
other year except 1953. Chemical com- 
panies have improvement plans involv- 
ing 1.3 billion dollars, which is less than 
in either 1952 or 1953. 

Facilities to tap underground resources 
are to be developed on a big scale. All 
told, mining industries expect to spend 
well over a billion dollars in 1954, a new 
record. The spending rise is to center in 
drilling of oil and gas wells. 

Railroads, like the steel companies, 
have passed the peak of their programs. 
Rail investments in new and improved 
equipment, for that reason, are to fall 
considerably below those of recent years. 
These investments have been tapering 
off since 1951. 

A small decline also shows up in other 
transportation companies—air lines, ship- 
ping companies, truck and bus com- 
panies. 

The electric-power industry is push- 
ing ahead with an enormous expansion 
program. Expenditures this year are ex- 
pected to be at about the high level of 
1953. Outlays by gas utilities are to 
decline. Public-utility companies, in total, 
expect about a 3 per cent decrease from 
1953. 

Big-scale spending for new buildings 
and equipment in 1954 is not to stop 
with major industry. 

All over the country, new stores are 
going up, and there is to be little or no 
letup in this kind of construction in 
months just ahead. Old stores are being 
remodeled, modernized, getting new 
fronts. Motels still are being built in 
large numbers on major highways across 
the country. The official report on plants 
and equipment notes a continuing boom 
in the construction of suburban shopping 
centers. Commercial construction was 
held down during the Korean war, and 
has been running at high rates since con- 
trols went off. 

A gradual decline in the rate of 
spending for new plants and equipment 
is expected as the year wears on, continu- 
ing the trend that began in the autumn 
of 1953. 

From an annual rate of 28.9 billions 
in the third quarter of 1953, investment 
in plants and equipment declined to 
28.6 billions in the final quarter. 

In the first quarter of 1954, the rate 
is estimated at just a shade more than 
28 billions, and reports from business- 
men indicate a decline to 27.5 billions 
in the second quarter. 


° 


The downtrend, continuing, is ex. 
pected to bring the annual rate down 
to 26.7 billion dollars for the second 
half. That still would be an extremely 
high rate of business investment, though 
8 per cent below the peak rate of last 
summer. 

Projecting business investments nine 
months ahead is, of course, subject to 
error, particularly in a period when actiy- 
ity in some lines is declining. In recent 
years, new building plans have de- 
veloped after the polls of business were 
taken, so that the early figures turned out 
to be too low. However, in those years, it 
was to be expected that business would 
raise its sights on expansion plans, be- 
cause activity was in a rising trend. 

This time, it is problematical whether 
actual spending for plants and equip- 
ment will exceed the early-year esti- 





-Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 


WHEN BUSINESS BUILDS . 
. the whole economy beset 


mates, as business activity recently has 
been declining. 

Some suggest that investments this 
year might actually fall behind the cur- 
rent estimate. That could happen if 
business were to take a severe tum 
for the worse. It also could happen if 
the tax plan to allow faster write-off 
of new business investments were to 
fail in Congress. 

On the other hand, many authorities 
believe that if the write-off plan is en- 
acted, as now appears likely, business 
investments might well exceed the figure 
now projected for 1954. As for busi- 
ness itself, there are some signs now to 
suggest a mild spring upturn. 

Big-scale business spending is. itself 
one of the best supports for business ac- 
tivity. That this spending will stay high 
now seems assured. 
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Flexible Watch 
Bands 


Camera 


Another example of how industry 
uses VICTOR products 


Electro-polishing with phosphoric acid is 
one of the main reasons for the rapidly 
growing popularity of stainless steel flatware. 
Nothing else could economically give 
“stainless’’ its lustrous, gleaming finish 
except an electro-polishing bath containing 
phosphoric acid. 


Chemical or electro-polishing baths containing 
Victor phosphoric acid are fast replacing 

costly mechanical buffing for “stainless,” 
aluminum, copper, brass and other metals. Te 
Intricate metal shapes, formerly considered 
“unbuffable’’ now are given a bright, 
attractive finish (inside and out) .. . quickly 
and at low cost. Here’s another example of 
why industry finds “It pays to see Victor.” 


Looking for product improvement? 


For many years, Victor has been helping 
industry to develop new sales appeals and to 
reduce costs through the use of Victor products. 
If you have a product or process that a 
phosphate, formate or oxalate might help, it 
will pay you to see Victor Chemical Works, 
141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

In the West: A. R. Maas, South Gate, Calif. 
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for 56 Years , 
PHOSPHORUS « PHOSPHORIC ACIDS « PHOPHORUS CHLORIDES e« PHOSPHATES « FORMATES # OXALATES #« ORGANOPHOSPHORUS COMPOUNDS’ 
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SECURITY RISKS IN ARMED FORCES 
—THE PENTAGON’S OWN STORY 


Secretary Wilson Tells of Efforts to Root Out Reds 


oe 


This is the latest Pentagon version of the 
running fight between the Army and Senator 
McCarthy. — 

In the official record, you get Secretary of 
Defense Wilson backing the Army. You find 
Pentagon leaders saying Senator McCarthy 
found no Communists they didn’t already 
know about. 


Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, testifying before 
the Senate Armed Services Committee on March 18, revealed 
these things: 

Fifty-one physicians or dentists, called in the draft, 
have failed to answer loyalty questions satisfactorily or 
are otherwise unfit for commissions. 

The armed forces still want to use them, but as the 
lowest-paid privates, if the law is changed. 

Other security risks are known and being watched. 
The problem, as disclosed in testimony: 

Secretary Wilson: The Department of Defense is under- 
taking, through administrative action, to tighten up the pro- 
cedures that deal with Communists and security risks to 
carry out the intent of Congress. It was found that the loyalty 
certificates, although required of officers and enlistees before 
acceptance, were delayed for inductees until after induction. 
This is being changed to require certificates to be filled out 
before induction by all personnel the same as is required in 
enlistments and in appointment to commissions. 

However, there may be some misguided or dishonest in- 
dividuals who, in order to avoid obligated military service, 
might refuse to fill out the loyalty form or invoke the Fifth 
Amendment as a reason for not filling it out. Such action 
becomes a problem both under Selective Service and the 
Doctor Draft law. Acknowledged or proven Communists are 
out; but to minimize abuse in regard to the use of the 
loyalty certificate I have issued instructions that any person 
inducted into the armed forces whose loyalty certificate is 
not filled out to the complete satisfaction of the Department 
shall, unless discharged for cause, serve his full obligated 
period in the lowest grade of an enlisted person. He shall 
not be promoted, nor shall he be permitted to re-enlist 
until such time as the cloud over him has been removed. 

* * x 

Senator Leverett Saltonstall (Rep.), of Massachusetts, 
Committee chairman: The chair understands that the De- 
partment of Defense would like a clear statement of policy 
on the part of the Congress on this subject, on this point? 

Secretary Wilson: We need it very definitely in the case 
of the doctors. We have got 51 now that we have not com- 
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The Army tells of 49 physicians or dentists . 
who have been refused commissions for secu- 
rity or other reasons. The Air Force has 2. The 
Navy classes as security risks 29 men on active 
duty, 68 inactive. 

Fresh revelations are promised. 

This is the testimony, as given before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. 


missioned, that are just in this stage where, very shortly, 
where we are going to have to either discharge them and 
relieve them of their obligated service or commission them, 
and we will discharge them before we will commission 
them, I mean, we will— 

* * * 

Senator Saltonstall: Now, the chair would like to ask two 
further questions: 

If a man enters the service and subsequently joins a 
subversive organization, can he be discharged other than 
honorably for that reason alone, assuming his service is 
otherwise satisfactory? Now, the chair, in asking that ques- 
tion, would like to read a telegram that he has received to- 
day from Paterson, N. J. It is to the Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

“As spokesman for one and one-quarter million honorably 
discharged veterans of overseas wartime service, I heartily 
concur in proposal before Senate Armed Services Committee 
that all subversives in the armed forces, as well as all in 
those services who are proven to be disloyal to the country 
whose uniform they wear, be stripped of any and all rights 
and benefits that veterans with honorable service receive, 
and that their discharges reflect forever the reason for their 
ouster from the service. If there is any place where we have 
the right to expect loyalty of the most exemplary kind, that 
place is certainly the armed forces.” 

It is signed Wayne E. Richards, Commander in Chief, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States. 

In substance, Commander Richards states that he believes 
the answer to the question that I just asked you, Mr. Secre- 
tary, would be a dishonorable discharge. 

Now, I simply bring that out as the opinion of a distin- 
guished group of war veterans. What is your opinion and 
what, if any, changes in the law are necessary? 

Secretary Wilson: Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak 
briefly for myself, and then I have some assistants here who 
have been studying the problem. 

In the first place, I do not believe you can court-martial a 
man and give him a dishonorable discharge for something 
he did before he came into the service. I doubt that myself. 
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I do not hardly think it would be fair, especially if he were 
inducted. 

If he enlisted and falsified his past record, then you 
could charge him with that, if he did something after he 
were in the service. It would depend on what it was that he 
did, and if it was sufficient to court-martial him and give 
him a dishonorable discharge, then he would get it. 

It is what we call the gray area that is bothering us, where, 
perhaps, it is not quite the kind of thing that we are used to 
court-martialing people for. That is a serious business in the 
Army and the services, but still we do not want him. He is 
no good. We want to get him out. We do not want to put 
him out under honorable conditions like we have discharged 
after long service, in war or otherwise, some very fine peo- 
ple. We do not think we ought to mark him into that group. 

We question whether he ought to get all the benefits that 
veterans get who have served their country loyally and faith- 
fully and well, so that is the problem. 

Senator Saltonstall: Do you need legislation on that 
question? 

Secretary Wilson: We probably would, especially on the 
benefit side of it, because the benefits go with well-defined 
discharge conditions or the conditions under which the peo- 
ple are released or retired, and the benefits are specified 
by law, so we cannot do much about that. 

By administrative action we can, perhaps, classify the 
people as we release them, but we have certain limits on 
that, part of it by long precedents in the past, part of it 
under legal restrictions. 

Senator Saltonstall: Then, Mr. Wilson, in your opinion, 
that is a portion of the law that should be changed and 
should be studied by Congress at the present time? 

Secretary Wilson: They should be carefully reviewed to 
see just what the American people would like to do about 
these cases. 

Senator Saltonstall: Is your Department of Defense legal 
staff making that study? 

Secretary Wilson: We are thinking about it and working 
about it, and the procedures that we are following now will 
help to highlight how important it is to change. 

* * * 

Senator Saltonstall: May I ask you one more question: Has 
this problem of dealing with subversives and Communists 
presented itself in the Navy, in the Air Force, or is it only 
an Army problem? 

Secretary Wilson: All the services have the same problem. 
The Army has a somewhat bigger problem because the Army 
gets most of the drafted people, and that complicates their 
side of it some, but it is a common problem, and the prin- 
ciples should be the same, should apply to all the services. 

* * * 

Senator Harry F. Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia: Now, there 
are 51 of the doctors that have refused to answer the loyalty 
questions; is that correct? 

Secretary Wilson: They have refused to answer the loyalty 
questions or they have answered them and, as a result of 
the information we have about them, we are unwilling to 
give them commissions. There are two categories. 

Senator Byrd: Have you got any statistics about the other 
branches of the services? 

Secretary Wilson: I have not got the numbers. 

Senator Byrd: Are there any substantial numbers in the 
Navy, in the Air Force? 

x ‘ 

H. Lee White, Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (Man- 
agement): We had three in the Air Force, one is out, and we 
have two. 

Vice Admiral James L. Holloway, Jr., Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel: The Navy has none. 


* * 
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DEFENSE SECRETARY WILSON 
“Proven Communists are out’’ 


Senator Byrd: None; that is what I like to hear. There 
ought not to be any suspect. 

Secretary Wilson: I went on record saying that one was 
too much anyway. 

Senator Byrd: I do not see why you have got 51 in the 
doctors, which is a very limited service, compared to the 
other branches, and you do not seem to have them in the 
other branches. What about the rest of the Army? 

Mr. White: Senator Byrd, these two I mentioned are doc- 
tors. : 

Senator Byrd: What I am trying to get at is the large num- 
ber of officers in the other branches of the service, outside 
of the dental and doctor service—have you got any records 
as to how many of those have not signed whatever it is, the 
loyalty oath, I mean, answered these questions, in a satisfac- 
tory form? I understand the Navy and the Air Force are 
practically clear. What about all the hundreds of thousands 
of commissioned officers in the Army, outside of these par- 
ticular ones, doctors and dentists? 

Secretary Wilson: Outside of the drafted people the prob- 
lem is not different in the services. I hope the country does 
not think that our armed services are just full of disloyal 
people, because they are not. 

Senator Byrd: What I think is important for us to clear up 
is the rest of the services. We have got the Air Force cleared 
and the Navy cleared. Have you got any figures on all of 
these other commissioned officers in the Army to show how 
many of them claim the Fifth Amendment or did not satis- 
factorily answer the loyalty questions? 

Secretary Wilson: The officers in the Army are in the 
same general position that the officers are in the Navy and 
the Air Force, and we have had rules for a number of years 
now not to accept anybody in and give him a commission 
as an officer unless he could be cleared from a security-risk 
point of view. 

We do have some cases in all three services of people 
who go back far enough in the time when we were not so 
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tough about it, and we have some cases—not very many, 
but we have got some—and I did not want you to think 
that it is different in the Army than it is in the Navy and the 
Air Force, because it is not different. 

But I think you must remember that the Russians were 
our partners in World War II, and at that time we had no 
such requirements for commissioning an officer as we have 
now, and we have a few cases—and that is where I said 
in my statement that I have asked to have them promptly 
gone over and either clear a man and take the cloud off of 
him if he deserves to get it taken off or get him out of the 
services on a proper basis. 

Senator Byrd: Are those few cases included in the 51? 
The 51 relate to the doctors. 

Secretary Wilson: No, Senator, those are drafted doctors. 

Senator Byrd: All right. We have got that clear. We have 
got the Air Force clear and we have got the Navy clear. 

What about the Army? You have not answered that ques- 
tion yet. How many in the Army have not answered the 
questions, and there is some suspicion about their loyalty? 

Secretary Wilson: Do we have officers in the Army who 
have not filled out the cards? 

I think we ought to have some more time to get this 
information and give it to you. 

Senator Byrd: I think it is very important, Mr. Wilson, for 
you to make your case before the country, and I am sympa- 
thetic, and it is my belief, as a member of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee for 21 years, that your armed services are 
essentially loyal to the core, but | think it is very important 
for us to clear up this question as to how many. You have 
said there are 51 doctors that are suspects, and you have not 
been able to give the rest of the Army. Now, you have got a 
great many thousands of officers in the Army. 

Secretary Wilson: I think I ought to be clear about the 
doctors now. I have a note here that of the 51, 20 are con- 
sidered to be serious security risks, and the others have 
something about them that they do not qualify as officers. 

Senator Byrd: You said they were officers before, 51 offi- 
cers before. 

Secretary Wilson: No, Senator, I did not say they were 
officers; I said they were drafted. And when they applied 
for commissions we refused to make them officers. 

Senator Byrd: I see. 

Secretary Wilson: And that is where the conflict in the 
law comes, and the court says we either have got to make 
them officers— 

Senator Byrd: But they are still in the service? 

Secretary Wilson: They are still in the service. 

Senator Byrd: All right. 

Secretary Wilson: I have also said we are not going to 
take any more in; we are going to turn them back to Hershey 
[Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Selective Service] 
and Jet them in purgatory for a while until we decide what 
is right to do with them. 

* * * 

Senator Byrd: But the 51, all the 51, are still in the 
service? 

Secretary Wilson: They are in the service, and we are 
either going to have to release them under the present law 
or, if we have the modification of the law we have requested 
here today, we will keep them in the service as enlisted men, 
but not as officers. 

Senator Byrd: Now, will the information be forthcoming 
later on during these hearings as to how many other officers 
or anyone else in the armed services are suspects or not? . . . 

Secretary Wilson: We will have to have enough time to 
carefully compile the information because this is an individ- 
ual matter. It goes all the way from just a little scandal 
about somebody or somebody writes a letter and says that 
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“I saw such and such a man in company with a Communist 
somewhere,” and so forth, all the way down to pretty serious 
cases. Now, the serious ones we kick out pretty promptly, 
The others we have been—it is not so easy to handle. 

* * * 

Senator Byrd: Then, 31 of them are not—their loyalty 
is not in question in those 31, is that right? 

Stephen S. Jackson, Assistant General Counsel, Depart- 
ment of Defense: All we know, sir, is in these 20 cases there 
are sufficient indications that they are not within the terms 
of the requirements for security and loyalty for com- 
missioning. 

The others are for different reasons. There are even some 
there who have just flatly refused to accept the commission, 
and said, “Come and take me.” But we want to make it clear 
that it is only with respect to these 20 that there is some 
question on that score. 

Senator Byrd: I am glad that it has been brought out. I 
thought the problem related to loyalty. 

Secretary Wilson: No, it is in connection with the change 
in the law. 

Senator Byrd: Then there are 31 of them that have no con- 
nection with loyalty as to whether they are 100 per cent 
Americans or not, that is what I call loyalty. 

Secretary Wilson: That is as close, Senator, as we can give 
you the information. About 20 of them-- 

Senator Byrd: That is right; as I understand it. 

Secretary Wilson: I would like to say that is 20 out of about 
15,000 that have been drafted, so let us get the proportion 
in our mind. 

* * om 

Senator Ralph E. Flanders (Rep.), of Vermont: Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to ask the Secretary of Defense a 
question to clear up my own mind on what has gone into 
the record up to this point. 

It is my understanding that in considering further legis- 
lation you would not be at the present moment favorable to 
anything that excluded Communists from service? 

Secretary Wilson: Communists are excluded from service. 
Any acknowledged or proven Communist cannot be in the 
service; he cannot be paid. 

Senator Flanders: All right. Now, let me go on. However, 
when it comes to those who plead the Fifth Amendment or 
something of that nature, you are not disposed to exclude 
them from service? 

Secretary Wilson: Not from service, but from being officers 
or placed in any responsibility. 

Senator Flanders: That is all right. 

Secretary Wilson: And the reason we have taken that po- 
sition is, of course, after all, pleading the Fifth Amendment 
was quite a personal right, and that in itself is not quite 
evidence that he is a Communist; he might be doing it just 
for some other reasons, and also we do not want him to be 
given that loophole to write “Fifth Amendment” across his 
card and get off the draft; we think that is too dangerous. 

* *~ 7” 

Senator Flanders: I might say that, as a member of the 
Committee, | would not personally be favorable if you came 
up and asked for legislation which enabled anybody to 
escape simply by pleading the Fifth Amendment. I would 
want them to go through your mill in some nonsensitive 
spot. That would be the position I have, and I rather hoped 
that you held it, too. 

* * * 

Senator Lyndon B. Johnson (Dem.), of Texas: Mr. Sec- 
retary, approximately how many men do you have in your 
services today? 

Secretary Wilson: You mean total? Three million four 

(Continued on page 116) 
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4 Here it comes! The semaphore flashes 
) green . ..a fast freight rushes over the 
x rails .. . and.another’celorful diesel A. Cad ae 
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le is Hyatt Roller Bearings for freight 
cars! Standard for years on railroad 
rs passenger cars, roller bearings are the 
answer to a brighter future for freight— 
because they eliminate the hot box 
- problem, greatest single cause of costly 
at freight train delays. When all freight 
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“ CHAMPIOy" 


The tough ceramic insulator of every Champion Spark Plug 
represents more than 20 years’ experience with ALCoa Alumina 
as a basic ingredient for spark plug insulators. 

Constant improvements in sintered and calcined aluminas 
as well as improved formulations have enabled Champion to 
offer a spark plug giving smoother, more reliable performance 
and greater gasoline economy. The end result is that Champion 
insulators made with ALCoa Alumina have greater mechanical 
strength in service, higher resistance to sudden heat shocks 
and a uniformly higher rate of heat transfer than any previ- 
ously used insulators. 

Further examples of products which have been measurably 
improved by ALcoa Aluminas include super-duty refractories 

. Wear-resistant parts . . . pump linings . . . laboratory 
ware... grinding balls and a whole host of others. 

High-grade ALcoa Aluminas are abundantly available to 





help you improve your ceramic products too. The unmatched 
qualities of these versatile aluminum oxides may be just 
what your research department has been looking for. Let 
us tell you about them—and the profitable applications they 
may hold for your business. 

Write to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS 
Division, 701-c Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 








ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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IS POLIO VACCINE SAFE? 


Tests to Date Show No Ill Effects on Children 





on the subject. 





Q Is this new polio vaccine safe to 
take, Dr. Van Riper? 

A The matter of safety is certainly 
one problem that I think should have 
been answered to everyone’s satisfaction. 
Of course, there may be a few who will 
always raise questions, but we have to 
ask ourselves: What can be safer than 
safe? Each lot of this vaccine that is pro- 
duced is subjected to three independent 
tests for safety—by the manufacturer, 
by Dr. Salk’s laboratory, and by the 
Laboratory of Biologics Control of the 
National Institutes of Health in the 
Public Health Service. 

Q Who is Dr. Salk? 

A Dr. Jonas E. Salk is the individual 
who developed the vaccine. He has taken 
many principles that have been devel- 
oped in immunology and has combined 
them to the point where he has devel- 
oped a method for taking poliomyelitis 
virus and inactivating it—that is, killing 
it by treatment with chemicals. 

Q You take live polio virus—the virus 
that causes polio—grow it, then kill it? 

A Yes. Perhaps the best way to de- 
scribe it is that we know there are three 
types of polio virus that cause paralytic 
disease in human beings. 

Q Is that the reason you can have 
polio more than one time? 

A Yes. Immunity to one type of 
polio virus confers no immunity to either 
of the other two. Each of the three 
strains of virus is treated with forma- 
lin and then they are pooled in equal 
parts. After that the formalin is neu- 
tralized. 

The vaccine is then tested in the three 
laboratories. It is tested by a series of 
what we call “tissue cultures.” You take 
tissue that is growing in a tube, just 
like the tissue that is growing for’ the 
propagation of the virus, and then you 
put the vaccine in it. Now, if there is 
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Questions now on the minds of millions of 
parents are answered below by an authority 


What about this new polio vaccine to be 
tested in grade schools? Is it really safe? 
Should | let my child volunteer? 

Doubts are raised. A few scientists argue 





live virus in there, it will grow in the 
tissue culture and destroy the cells. 

In addition to that, the vaccine is 
tested by injecting it directly into the 
brains of one group of monkeys and into 
the muscles of another group. 

Q And this is done in all three places— 

A Independently, yes. The vaccine, 
before it can be used, must have been 
cleared by all three laboratories. In other 
words, there must have been no evidence 
of virus growth in any of the tissue- 
culture tubes. 

Q What does the vaccine look like? 

A It is-a perfectly clear liquid that 
is sort of pinkish in color. 

Q Has it been given to any children? 

A Oh, yes. Dr. Salk started, just about 
a year ago, giving it to a number of 
children in Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
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~Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 


DR. HART E. VAN RIPER 
“What can be safer than safe?”’ 


that the vaccine isn’t ready for mass testing. 
Parents are left to wonder. 

U.S. News & World Report interviewed Dr. 
Hart E. Van Riper, medical director of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, who 
supervised research that led to development 
of the vaccine. The interview follows. 











County, Pennsylvania. Altogether Dr. 
Salk has given this vaccine to about 
5,000 children. 

Q Has there been any reaction? 

A There hasn’t been any unfavorable 
reaction, either local or generalized, in 
any of the children, with one exception, 
and that was a child who was known to 
be sensitive to penicillin. Penicillin is 
added as a preservative to the vaccine. 
All vaccines that are made, that are to 
be stored for any length of time, have 
preservatives added to prevent the 
growth of the common, ordinary bac- 
teria. 

Q Does this mean that somebody who 
is sensitive to penicillin would have an 
adverse reaction to the vaccine? 

A Well, all this child had was a little 
hives, or what we speak of as urticaria. 
It wasn’t anything of any moment. At 
the same time, Dr. Salk knows that 
there were a number of children whom 
he has vaccinated who have histories of 
penicillin sensitivity, and they had no 
trouble at all. 

Q Haven't vaccines been tried before 
for polio? 

A Yes. It was in 1935. 

Q Didn't some children die from that 
vaccine? 

A Unfortunately, there were some 
youngsters who developed acute para- 
lytic poliomyelitis, and actually died of 
the disease. 

Q And there is no chance of that 
happening with this vaccine— 

A No. Because in those early days, 
they merely mixed formalin with virus 
which was not very pure. It was made 
from nervous tissue and contained a lot 
of animal protein. They added the for- 
malin and let it inactivate while it was 
being shipped from the laboratories out 
to wherever they were going to use it. 
Today, on the other hand, the Salk 
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vaccine is very carefully controlled in 
its production, and is subjected to every 
safety test before it is injected into any 
human being. 

Q How is the current vaccine grown? 

A Until very recently, the only source 
of virus at all for any sort of laboratory 
work came from infected monkeys or 
cotton rats. You infected the animal, 
then later sacrificed it, removed its brain 
and spinal cord, and the virus was con- 
tained in that. But it is impossible even 
today to purify that mixture. You always 
have a considerable amount of nervous 
tissue in the mixture. Now, the Salk- 
developed vaccine is grown in tissue 
that has a very, very minimum amount 
of any protein in it. 

Q Where do you get this tissue? 

A The basis for the tissue culture is 
monkey-kidney tissue. The kidneys are 
removed from a monkey and cut up into 
small bits and placed in flasks with a 
nutrient fluid. Now, that fluid is a syn- 
thetic mixture that contains no animal 
proteins. Therefore, the only animal 
protein at all in the vaccine is the little 
amount that may come from the monkey 
kidney. 

Q There’s not enough of that to 
cause any adverse reaction? 

A No. The question has been raised 
about the matter of sensitizing human 
beings to monkey-kidney tissue. That 
question has been so carefully investi- 
gated that none of us believes that the 
small amount we must admit is present 
is sufficient to cause any sensitivity. 

Then, too, we have to remember that 
in one single course of vaccination, and 
in subsequent vaccinations, the total 
amount of tissue that would be injected 
into a human being is so small that we 
have no reason to believe it would cause 
any trouble. The actual investigation 
that has been done has shown that it 
does not cause any trouble. 

Q How long will this vaccine protect 
against polio? 

A Well, that’s an answer that time, 
and time alone, can give. 

Q Is that the reason you are planning 
the tests among school children? 

A No. Actually, we’re testing the vac- 
cine to determine whether or not artifi- 
cially produced antibodies will protect 
against paralytic polio. 

Q What do you mean by antibodies? 

A We all know that for every single 
infection to which man is ordinarily sub- 
ject, at the time of that infection the 
body develops antibodies—protective 
substances within the blood that are spe- 
cific for each single disease. 

In this particular instance we're try- 
ing to find out whether or not this polio 
virus which has been killed and injected 
into human beings will stimulate that in- 
dividual to develop antibodies just as 
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though he had an active infection of live 
Virus. 

Q And this is being done with school 
children, isn’t itP How many of them? 

A We anticipate that, altogether, some 
750,000 to a million children will ac- 
tually receive the vaccine in the course 
of the next few months. 

There are actually to be two types of 
study. In some States the children in the 
second grade, whose parents request that 
they participate in the study, will re- 
ceive the vaccine, and the children in 
the first and third grades will be ob- 
served to determine whether or not there 
is more or less poliomyelitis in the vac- 
cinated group than the uninoculated 
group. This is called “observed controls.” 

In certain other States, children in the 
first, second and third grades will be 
asked to volunteer. They will all get an 





inoculation, but one half will receive an 
ineffective solution—a dummy shot, or 
what some people call the placebo. It’s 
impossible for the physician giving the 
shot to know whether he’s giving the 
child the polio vaccine or whether he’s 
giving the child the ineffective substance. 

Q How many shots does a child get? 

A Three. The old principles of im- 
munology apply in this business of polio 
just as they do in other diseases. We 
know, for instance, that the child who 
has been immunized—let’s say, against 
diphtheria—over a period of time loses his 
antibody. But with an additional or 
“booster” dose, or what they call a “re- 
call” dose of diphtheria toxoid, you im- 
mediately get a tremendous response and 
a rise in antibody. Now, with poliomyeli- 
tis we are going to give three shots. The 
first two are given, let’s say, to sensitize 


the body to produce antibodies, and the 
third dose is what we call the “booster” or 
“recall” dose. 

Q Is there any way that a parent 
whose child isn’t in this age group can 
have his child inoculated? 

A Not this year. That’s because the 
amount of vaccine available before the 
polio season will be just sufficient to get, 
we hope, the number of children we need 
in the study to give us the answer as to 
whether the vaccine is as effective as 
we believe it will be. 

Q When will you have the answer? 

A We say we can't expect to get the 
answer much before early 1955. Now, if 
we should have very early epidemics of 
poliomyelitis in a number of these areas 
where we're doing the trials, and the 
epidemic is over in, say, October, then 
immediately the evaluators will get in 
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there to determine what happened. We 
can't do that much earlier because as 
soon as you break the code, and they 
know which children got the vaccine and 
which got the placebo, you’ve destroyed 
the thing we’ve been trying to build up 
—an impartial evaluation. 

Q If the vaccine proves out, and you 
get the answer in early 1955, will the 
vaccine be available for the following 
polio season—the summer after this one? 

A If this vaccine is sufficiently effec- 
tive to warrant its continued use, I can't 
believe that there’d be enough vaccine 
available in the late winter and early 
spring of 1955 to give the vaccine to all 
those who might want it. In other words, 
the potential market right now in the 
most susceptible age group is probably 


45 million children, and that’s a lot of vac- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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ONE THING IS SURE. You want to plan 
for your retirement . . . not be “‘retired” 
prematurely by a disastrous fire which de- 
stroys the records your firm must have to 
stay in business. 


It couldn’t happen? Don’t be éoo certain 
about that. Even if you keep your accounts 
receivable and other vital records in a big, 
solid-looking safe . . . even if that safe is 
in a fireproof building . . . even if you’re 
well covered by fire insurance—it could 
happen. 


Scores of ‘‘retired’”? businessmen can tell 
you that an old safe, or any safe without the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. Label 
will incinerate its contents when the temper- 
ature inside gets above 350° F. They can 
tell you a fireproof building will just wall-in 





At what age should a man retire from. business ? 


an Office fire, too. Make it hotter. And they 
can show you the clause in your fire insur- 
ance policies that says you must provide 
*“proof-of-loss within 60 days” to collect 
fully—which takes records! 


See how deadly this danger really is? 


It’s so deadly that 43 out of 100 firms that 
lose their records in a fire never reopen. 
And the rest go through years of difficult 
readjustment problems. 


How do you know your firm isn’t among 








the 70% now risking disaster because of 
inadequate protection? Check on it! Get 
a free Mosler FIRE ‘SDANGERater.” Find 
out your “_DANGERating” and get the 
protection it calls for. But don’t trust any- 
thing less than the best. Mosler is recog- 
nized as the leader for styling as well as 
protection features. Consult classified tele- 
phone directory for the Mosler dealer in 
your city. He has a full line of famous 
Mosler Record Safes. See him. Or mail 
coupon for ““DANGERater,” today! 
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Free! Fire “DANGERater” 


Tells you in 30 seconds how much 
protection your vital records 
need. Easy to use. Accurate. Au- 
thentic. Based on experience with 
thousands of fires. Figures in over 
a dozen vital factors about your 
business. Mail coupon for your 
Free ‘““‘DANGERater,”’ now. No 
obligation. crry 
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of Mosler Record Safes. 
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cine when you figure 3 cubic centimeters 
for each child. 

Q Would that give them lifetime im- 
munity? 

A We're not counting on it lasting that 
long—at least now. Again, that’s some- 
thing that Dr. Salk will have to do. He'll 
have to continue to check those children 
that he vaccinated about a year ago-— 
about 600 of them. The old science of 
immunology will help there because polio 
is like other diseases and we know we can 
calculate the rise and fall of antibodies 
in other diseases. 

Assuming it follows the same pattern 
in polio, then we can say that a child 
should be vaccinated in infancy and be 
given a booster dose, perhaps, when he 
goes to school—when he is five or six 
years of age—and maybe a third booster 
dose in early adolescence, when he is 
going to high school. Dr. Salk feels that 
that certainly would give a lifetime im- 
munity. 

Q With this vaccine apparently so 
promising, where does that leave gamma 
globulin? 

A Well, gamma globulin will still be 
used this summer of 1954, certainly, be- 
cause We are carrying on the vaccine pro- 
gram in something less than 200 counties 
and there are better than 3,000 counties 
in this country. What we hope is that the 
gamma globulin will be used to cut down 
the incidence of paralytic poliomyelitis 
in those areas where the vaccine isn’t 
being tried. 

Q Where does the gamma globulin 
come from? 

A Gamma globulin comes from hv- 
man blood. The antibody is in the gam- 
ma globulin and is there because that 
individual has suffered an infection with 
poliomyelitis virus, whether he became 
paralytic or not. But the gamma globulin 
just gives you a passive immunity that 
lasts from five to six weeks at the most, 
and the vaccine we know is effective for 
at least a year and have every reason to 
believe it will last much longer than that. 

Q Wasn't there a committee that re- 
cently put out a report questioning the 
value of gamma globulin? 

A Yes. That was the report that was 
made by the committee that met in 
Atlanta some weeks ago in which they 
evaluated the effect of gamma globulin 
when it was used in the summer of 1953. 
They reported that there was apparently 
no effect with gamma globulin when 
used in intimate family contacts. That is 
as we predicted it would be, because no 
one had ever conducted any experiment 
that showed that it was of any value 
when used that way. 

Now, the experiment that Dr. Ham- 
mond of Pittsburgh conducted in ’51 and 
52 showed that when gamma globulin 
was given to large groups in communi- 
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ties—what we called mass inoculations— 
at the proper time and in the proper 
dosage, it did result in the reduction of 
paralytic poliomyelitis. 

We know that poliomyelitis is what 
we call a family disease. In other words, 
the more intimate the contact, the more 
ikely the virus will spread within the 
family household. We also know from 
Dr. Hammond’s experiment that, unless 
the gamma globulin is given at least 
prior to the time the individual acquires 
the virus, it has little, if any, effect. In 
other words, the virus in the body takes 
seven to 14 days to incubate, and if the 
incubation process is already going on, 
the gamma globulin isn't effective. 

Q Will it be allocated this year the 
same as last year? Isn’t the supply very 
limited? 

A Well, we have about three times as 

ch available this year, and by cutting 
out the waste of gamma globulin in fam- 
ily contacts and having it available just 
for the group immunization, we feel it 
can be used much earlier in the course 
of the epidemic, and the earlier it is 
used, the more effect we can expect from 
its use. 

Q Should parents have a child get a 
shot of gamma globulin every six weeks? 

A I would say it would be nice if he 
could, but he won't be able to because 
there isn’t enough gamma globulin to go 
around, There is enough gamma globulin 
for about 1.9 million doses this summer 
and, as I said before, there are about 45 
million children who might very well be 
subject to epidemic situations. 

Q So that gamma globulin will contin- 
ue to be used as a stop-gap protection? 

A That’s right—this summer, at least. 

Q How many areas are involved in 
tests of the new vaccine? 

A We hope that there will be at least 
one county, or an area, in every single 
State. Actually, the total number of areas 
is something under 200. 

Q Why were these areas chosen? 

A They were chosen for various rea- 
sons. I think probably scientifically the 
geographic selection was done on the ba- 
sis of getting a pretty good cross sec- 
tion of the socio-economic condition of 
all the nation. That is, polio is somewhat 
different in the South from what it is in 
the North-- 

Q Is it a different disease? 

A No—different social and economic 
groups are represented. Polio, you know, 
is not now a disease of the lar ge cities. 
It’s more a disease of the suburban or 
even the rural areas. 

Q Why is that? 

A The probability is that children 
growing up in cities are constantly liv- 
ing with and being exposed to the virus 
so that they develop an acquired im- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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munity, and although they don’t have the 
paralytic disease, they do have the im- 
munity; whereas the child living in the 
rural areas has different living condi- 
tions generally and may have less con- 
tact with the virus, and thus less oppor- 
tunity to develop immunity at an early 
age. 

Then, too, we've selected the cou - 
ties for other considerations as well. 
A review of incidence of poliomyelitis 
definitely indicates that there are cer- 
tain areas or counties where over the 
years their experience has shown a high- 
er than average incidence of poliomye- 
litis, year in and year out. 

Now, in this particular trial, of course, 
we want to pick the counties where we 
are likely to have an epidemic, because 
it’s only after we’ve had an epidemig, or 
at least a sufficient number of cases, that 
we'll have an answer to whether this 
whole vaccine thing is any good at all. 

Q Has this inoculation program al- 
ready begun in these areas? 

A No. Actually, Dr. Salk has been car- 
rying out his work only in Allegheny 
County. We have not yet started any of 
the so-called field trials that will be un- 
der the auspices of the State Health de- 
partments. 

Q When do you expect to get those 
under way? 

A Certainly, sometime in April. Be- 
cause we have to be through before the 
polio-epidemic season starts, and we are 
doing it in schools and must get through 
it before the schools close. 

Q Would the fact that a polio epi- 
demic occurs during the course of the 
program affect the results so that you 
would have to terminate your tests? 

A I don’t think it would affect the re- 
sults of the test. It’s just a question of if 
you had a lot of polio—let’s say you start 
in Dade County, Florida, on Monday and 
there were no polio cases, but by 
Wednesday you began to have four or 
five cases. Well, it’s a question of 
whether you stop or whether you go on. 

Now, we all recognize that we are 
taking something of a calculated risk 
here, which you have to do with any 
scientific project such as this; and as you 
review incidence, there are not very many 
weeks that there aren’t cases reported 
in some States. 

Just last week in going over the United 
States Public Health Service reports on 
poliomyelitis, I saw there were cases re- 
ported in 24 of the 48 States, So, there's 
no time when you aren’t going to have 
some around. 

Q In the individual himself, if he had 
one shot and then were exposed to polio, 
would he then have enough protection 
to ward that polio off? 

A Dr. Salk seems to think so, and I 
think he is correct in his assumption. Last 
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year, when he was giving the vaccine TEMCO :  @ | iS  @ | b E : it } 


in Pittsburgh, he had taken blood from a 
number of children to determine wheth- : 
er or not they had any antibody to polio. - @@0 yo u can ef ©] un ft @ ] n 
He found they did not, and he gave 
them a dose of vaccine. 

Then in late May he had them all out 
to the clinic to give them their second 
dose, but there was enough polio around | 
that he decided to discontinue his vac- | 
cine trials for the year—at least for the 
summer—but he did draw blood from a 
number of these children and found out 
that the vaccine had produced very little | 
antibody. And yet last fall, in continuing TECH oe ICAL 
his program, he took blood again from 
some of these children. 

He found that three children—who had SKi LL 
had little antibody after this one dose of 
vaccine—had somehow developed very 
high antibody to one strain. As he 
checked back, he determined that at | 
least two of these three children had had | 
very intimate contact with a case of | 
paralytic polio in the summer. That | 
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showed they had immunized themselves. must be proved. TEMCO has proved it in every 
In other words, instead of getting a 

booster shot, they had been exposed to | phase of aircraft manufacture. Through sub- 

paralytic polio and had acquired their | 

own immunity. | stantial subcontracts with seven leading aircraft 


Q How are you going to tell that the 
antibody produced, or the immunity 
produced, in the test children is the re- 
sult of the vaccine and not the result of 


producers, for airframes and major compo- 


nents, TEMCO enjoys the reputation as a relia- 


natural exposure? Are you measuring the | ble supplier. Technical skill is paramount in 

antibody level before and after the three 

doses? | assuring these production responsibilities. And 
A We are doing that on about 2 per | ats wes ' ; 

cent of the total children in the study. In with its modern facilities TEMCO will continue 


other words, for each 1,000 children who 
are vaccinated, samples of blood from 20 
will be drawn before vaccination and 
then about two weeks after the third 
dose to find out what happened to their 
antibody. 

By doing that we'll find out several 
things. One, we'll find out what the level 
is in the community. We find that some | 
communities have apparently experienced | 
repeated exposure to the virus and have 
a very high degree of immunity, and in 
other areas we find a very low immunity. 
So, we can measure the community im- 
munity in terms of antibodies. Then, sec- 
ond, we'll find out actually what the 
vaccine did in creating antibodies in 
those children where there had been 
none at all. ; i 

Q Are there any places where the tests s - 
have been banned? 

A No. There’ve been various reports 
of that. But right in our office the letters 
were sent out to the State health officers 
asking their co-operation, and in not a 
single instance has a State indicated 
that they would not co-operate. Now, the | 
State health officer can have great in- | 
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thing if the local county health depart- 
ments didn’t decide to co-operate. 

There are two or three States that 
have simply said they will not desig- 
nate trial vaccine areas until they have 
had certain additional information, and 
they are perfectly entitled to do that. 
But there aren’t any of them that have 
flatly refused to enter the study. 

Q What additional information do 
they need? 

A Some of them have scientific ad- 
visory committees, and these committees 
want to have more information about, 
let’s say, the kidney sensitivity. They 
want to be assured that the commercially 
produced vaccine is equally antigenic, 
that is, good in producing antibodies, And 
that is why Dr. Salk is still going to 
study about 2,500 children that he vac- 
cinates with a commercial vaccine to 
see what their response is as compared 
with the vaccine that he, himself, makes 
in his laboratory. 

Q Haven't there been some medical 
experts who have made the comment 
that this vaccine isn’t ready yet for such 
a test? What do they mean by that? 

A Everyone has his own pet theory. 
There are those who feel we can’t expect 
to get as much immunity from this killed 
virus as we could from the so-called at- 
tenuated, or tamed, virus. In other words, 
they want to wait. On the other hand, we 
feel—and I believe the majority of the 
scientists in this country feel—that polio 
constitutes such a problem that if we have 
a vaccine which apparently will protect, 
let’s find out if it really will. If it does, 
then we can go on to improving the vac- 
cine, just as other biologicals have been 
improved as time goes on. 

Sure, we could wait five years and get 
a better vaccine. But aren’t the 30,000 
polio cases a year that we may prevent 
worth putting on the test now? 

Q What about this “killed” virus ver- 
sus “live” virus? And what do you mean 
by “tamed” virus? 

A We know that there are certain 
polio viruses that cause a higher percent- 
age of paralysis than others. That doesn’t 
necessarily mean type 1, 2 or 3, but 
there are some strains of these types that 
do. Now, these viruses can be attenu- 
ated, or changed, in various ways. 

The yellow-fever virus, of course, was 
tamed by growing it in an embryonated 
egg. In passing it from egg to egg to egg, 
the virus lost its ability to cause yellow 
fever in man, and yet that virus was able 
to produce in man a good immunity. So, 
that’s what you call “changing” the virus, 
that is, changing its characteristics—in 
the case of polio, its characteristic to 
cause paralysis. 

Q Is the tamed virus more desirable 
from an injection standpoint than a 
killed virus? Is there less danger? 


A Well, something that’s dead can’t 
cause disease; in something that has been 
tamed, there’s always that chance that it 
might revert back to its earlier character- 
istics. As long as it is alive, it is always 
a potential danger—unless it is complete- 
ly changed. 

Q Is there more of a risk from a tame 
virus’s getting wild again or from a killed 
virus’s not actually being dead? 

A I think we go back to this thing of 
how dead is dead. If you have absolutely 
killed the virus, you have nothing to 
worry about. It certainly can’t come back 
to life— 

Q And that’s the situation with the 
Salk vaccine— 

A That's right. The virus is dead. And 
once it’s killed, then you don’t have to 
worry about its causing paralytic disease. 
On the other hand, the attenuated or 
tame virus might revert back. Now, that 
doesn’t mean that some day—maybe this 
year, maybe next, maybe five years from 
now—someone will not have effectively 
altered the characteristics of the polio 
virus so that it can’t possibly cause para- 
lytic disease but can still stimulate the 
body to produce antibodies. 

Q Is there any work going on in de- 
veloping this tame virus? 

A Yes, indeed. Dr. Sabir, in Cincin- 
nati, is working very hard on this mat- 
ter of taming or attenuating the virus. 
Dr. Enders, in Boston, is also working on 
it. So is Dr. Cox, at the Lederle Labora- 
tories, They are all working on it in dif- 
ferent ways, of course, but they are all 
working toward the same end. 

Q Can a parent have his child tested 
to determine whether he has immunity 
to the various types of polio? 

A Yes, it can be done, but it has never 
been a very practical measure because, 
while knowing that your child was im- 
mune would give you great security, 
knowing that he wasn’t immune, up to 
this time, would mean nothing because 
there was nothing you could do about it. 

I do anticipate that one of these days 
someone will develop a very simple test 
that anyone can run, If we have a vac- 
cine and if we have a test to determine 
immunity, then, of course, you would 
have to vaccinate only those individuals 
who were not already immune. 

Q Should a parent have his child test- 
ed before he decides whether or not to 
have him volunteer for this program? 

A There simply wouldn’t be the time 
or the laboratory facilities to do that at 
this time. After all, we find a degree of 
immunity to all three strains of polio 
virus so infrequently that I would say 
it is certainly better to go ahead and 
allow your child to participate in the 
program rather than to go to the expense 
and trouble to determine his immunity 
at this time. 
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Atom Outgrows Its Proving Ground 
People Hurt 80 Miles Away During Test Blast 


Blasts from the latest atomic 
tests in the Pacific are changing 
defense officials’ whole concept 
of the atom. Because— 

Thousands of square miles 
now can be damaged by radio- 
active particles, from one H-bomb, 
carried by the wind. Direct blast 
of new bombs, too, is shown to 
have unrealized power. 

These are the facts and figures 
that add up to big new danger. 


Ideas about the real danger of 
atomic weapons in future wars are 
being drastically revised on all sides, 
as a result of new test explosions in 
the Pacific. 

Newest bombs are vastly more power- 
ful than scientists had expected. Pres- 
sure was too great, in the latest test, to 
be measured by recording instruments 
used. An added hazard, that of “sec- 
ondary radiation,” becomes a major threat 
with new-type bombs. Casualties, in one 
test, were caused 80 miles from the blast. 
An island was shaken 200 miles away. 
Radiation reached 800 miles. 

The U.S. proving ground in the Pa- 
cific, 335 miles wide—the distance from 
Washington, D.C. to Springfield, Mass. 
—was shown to be too small for safety. 
Damage occurred outside this area, with 


Fishermen burned, fish con- 
taminated by radioactive ash 
falling here 1% hours later 
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ONE OF THE VICTIMS 
. injured Japanese fisherman 


people injured, food contaminated from 
radiation. 

A new concept of the use of these 
bombs emerges from the tests. Instead of 
viewing the atom as super-TNT for city- 
size targets, this concept sees one bomb 
as damaging areas thousands of square 
miles in size. Dangerous radioactive 
particles, in the tests, were carried by 
the wind to injure Japanese fishermen— 
four of them seriously—far distant from 
the test area. Other particles were carried 


O° 


by sea, contaminating 8 fishing craft 
nearly 1,000 miles away. 

Power of the new bombs to inflict di- 
rect damage is, itself, several hundred 
times that of old-style atom bombs. That 
force, as more new bombs are tested, ap- 
pears to be increasing geometrically, al- 
ready exceeds the destructive power 
needed to wipe out an entire city in the 
United States. 

Just how powerful the newest bombs 
are, as shown in the Pacific tests, can be 
told in essential detail. The area of total 
destruction caused by one burst extended 
out more than 12 miles from the center, 
as compared with less than one mile for 
A-bombs. Direct damage was inflicted 
up to 40 miles away. Pressure from the 
burst shook an entire island about 200 
miles from the explosion. Total power 
of that bomb is estimated at more than 
600 times that of earlier atom bombs. 
But a far more powerful bomb was 
scheduled for the next test, one with a 
force not yet authoritatively estimated. 

Effect of even the March 1 test was 
so much more powerful than expected 
that 28 Americans and 236 Marshall Is- 
lands natives, who were about 175 miles 
away and thought to be perfectly safe, 
were exposed to atomic radiation from 
the explosion and had to be evacuated. 

In this case there were no serious 
burns, but the exposure pointed up an- 
other danger of “secondary radiation.” 
Slight injuries were reported to be 
caused by a “fall out” of radioactive 

(Continued on page 46) 


Blast seen, buildings shaken 
on island at this distance 
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moisture from a cloud drifting from the 
explosion, contaminating a distant island. 
It was as if Pittsburgh had been para- 
lyzed by radioactive rain resulting from 
an H-bomb attack on Detroit. 

What it all means for U.S. in the 
future is this: 

H-bombs, already found to be rela- 
tively cheap to make, now are proved 
to be much more effective than ex- 
pected. Their power turns out to be 
enormous. Their ability to cause casual- 
ties is increased even more by the addi- 
tion of “fall-out radioactivity” as a 
hazard hundreds of miles from the scene 
of a blast. 

Powerful new bombs are “deliverable” 
as well. This is verified by Representa- 
tive W. Sterling Cole, chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy in 
Congress. There had been considerable 
doubt as to whether such a bomb could 
be made small and compact enough to 
be carried in existing bombers. 

Defense plans for U.S. cities and 
industry, involving dispersal and crea- 
tion of bomb shelters, become obsolete 
as of now. These civil-defense plans had 
been based roughly on the power and 
hazards of old-style atom bombs. None 
envisaged the complete destruction of 
entire cities. There had been no con- 
ception of secondary damage to nonin- 
dustrial cities hundreds of miles away 
from likely target areas. 

The rule of thumb had been that in- 
stallations 10 miles away from a blast 
center would be safe, for all practical 
purposes. Shelter areas within buildings 
had been planned to offer protection 
even in downtown areas. All of this plan- 
ning now must be scrapped, reworked 
under a wholly new concept of what 
atomic attack will be like. 

No place in the U.S. is completely 
safe any longer, whether or not it is 
near a target area, if enemy bombers 
are able to get through with bombs of 
this kind. 

The East, heavily populated, comes 
under double jeopardy. Vast prevailing 
winds sweep across the Midwest and up 
from the Gulf area, across the big Eastern 
cities. In case of H-bomb attack on De- 
troit, Chicago, Kansas City, or Birming- 
ham, say, deadly radioactive particles 
conceivably might be carried by these 
winds to the East Coast, cause great 
damage to Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia. Baltimore and Washington. As 
an example of how real that danger is, 
smaller blasts out in Nevada have ruined 
quantities of photographic film in Roch- 
ester. N. Y., with a radioactive “fall out” 
carried by prevailing winds. 

In addition, an attack by H-bomb on 
any Eastern city is almost certain to 
affect several other cities. Many, such as 
Baltimore and Washington, are much 





closer than the 80-mile radius of casual- 
ties caused in the Pacific blast this 
month. Nearly all the biggest Eastern 
cities fall within an area the size of the 
Pacific proving ground that turned out to 
be too small for safety. 

The Midwest, producer of most of the 
nation’s food supply, is the center of an- 
other possible new hazard. In the March 
1 blast in the Pacific, a radioactive “fall 
out” contaminated fish carried by a Japa- 
nese boat 80 miles away, making those 
fish dangerous to eat. Questions are be- 
ing raised now whether H-bomb explo- 
sions on targets in the American Midwest 
might not easily contaminate much of 
the nation’s food supply. 

Blasts over almost any Midwest city, 
some officials believe, could result in 


radioactive particles being spread over 
thousands of square miles of croplands, 


AT AN ATOMIC TEST 
The danger area is vast 


pastures, food-processing centers. food- 
storage bins, stockyards and the like. 

The cities of the Midwest, located on 
comparatively flat plains with few hilly 
areas to give protection from the blast, 
are particularly susceptible to H-bomb 
attack. Most, apparently, could be flat- 
tened with one H-bomb explosion. So 
might collections of cities unprotected 
by intervening mountains—combinations 
such as Davenport, Rock Island and Mo- 
line; Dallas and Fort Worth; Minneapolis 
and St. Paul; Omaha and Council Blufis: 
St. Louis and East St. Louis; Chicago 
and its industrial neighbors; Duluth and 
Superior. All of these combinations could 
be badly damaged by single direct blasts, 
not merely crippled by secondary radia- 
tion. 

The South, generally, lies open to 
these same hazards, with its flat terrain. 
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large crop areas, concentration of cities 
in key areas. — 

The West Coast, meanwhile, could 
be virtually paralyzed by four well- 
placed H-bombs, informed observers be- 
lieve. Industry, communications, food- 
distribution centers are largely con- 
centrated at Los Angeles, San Francisco- 
Oakland, Portland and Seattle. One 
bomb apiece, the recent tests indicate, 
could wipe out those cities and bring 
things to a standstill in this whole area. 

Radioactive debris from blasts on the 
West Coast, moreover, is likely to be 
blown by prevailing winds at least to the 
Rockies, maybe on into the Midwest. 

New plans. That is the prospect now 
facing U.S. defense officials, if enemy 
forces acquire bombs of the power 
demonstrated and are able to deliver 
them. Indications are that the Russians 
have developed some kind of H-bomb. 
No one in official position doubts that, in 
another war, their bombs will be at least 
as powerful as those tested by the U.S., 
and that an attempt will be made to use 
Russian-made bombs against U.S. cities. 

This fact already is beginning to 
generate new moves for prevention of 
future war and for defense if war comes. 

A member of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, Thomas E. Murray, is pro- 
moting the idea that observers, including 
foreign observers, should be invited to 
witness an H-bomb demonstration ‘as an 
object lesson of “the urgent need to 
keep world peace.” 

A Democratic member of the Joint 
Congressional Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, Representative Carl Durham, adds 
that the bomb “is such a horrible thing, 
it’s best to tell the world quickly the ex- 
tent of property damage and damage to 
life that can be expected from this type 
of weapon.” 

Defense officials are reviewing their 
plans, too. Continental defense, for in- 
tercepting and knocking down enemy 
bombers, becomes even more important, 
may get a faster build-up. Antiaircraft 
missiles take on new urgency in defense 
planning. City shelters and dispersal 
plans seem headed for the discard. 
Efforts to get more warning time, through 
a radar and sky-observer network, of any 
enemy attack, are certain to get more 
emphasis. Evacuation of bigger cities 
in case of impending attack is coming 
under study. Ways of countering the new 
danger of “secondary radiation” over 
large areas are just starting to get official 
thought. 

Real danger of a future atomic war, 
in other words, is starting now to be re- 
evaluated on all sides, as a result of 
newest atomic tests in the Pacific. The 
full extent of that danger, if H-bombs 
are used on mainland targets, still is far 
from realized by the American people. 
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brewery in Los Angeles on poured concrete stilts, 
Holmes & Narver was able to effect a substantiat 
savings for its client, Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 


Holmes & Narver engineers, having a thorough 
knowledge of West Coast subsoil conditions, 
recognized the unusual nature of the alluvial 
deposit in the San Fernando Valley, where the 
brewery is located, to create a plant of superior 
design. 


Bell bottom, poured-in-place concrete piles 
were evaluated as being the best and most 
economical for this particular plant. Concrete 
foundations were formed. integrally with the pil- 
ings, thus giving the brewery unusual stability 
and earthquake resistance — all at less cost. 


Holmes & Narver treats all phases of this or 
any project with equal originality. From site selec- 
tion through master planning to technically super- 
‘ vised construction, “heads up” engineering always 
oo is evident. 


For twenty years Holmes & Narver has been 
designing and constructing outstanding industrial 
plants and faciiities throughout the West. Major 
projects have been and are now being handled for 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Full scope of the activities of this engineer- 
constructor firm are summarized in the 20th 
“anniversary edition of the HOLMES & NARVER 
peatiod, RECORD, available to qualified 
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U.S. SECRETS: 


Official records of wartime 
deals are still under wraps, de- 
spite Republican promises to get 
them into the open. 

Senators, asking why, find 
diplomatic files incomplete, mili- 
tary files still secret, other records 
scattered. 

The complete story of what 
happened at Yalta, Potsdam, 
elsewhere, will not be told in 
detail in time for the 1954 cam- 
paign. 


Are the American people ever to 
learn the secrets of the secret diplo- 
macy that led up to World War II? Is 
light to be turned on the full story of 
Yalta, of Potsdam, of events and 
moves that preceded the loss of China 
to Communism? 

The last complete set of diplomatic 
papers of this Government to be pub- 
lished cover the year 1936—18 years 
ago. Since then, two wars have been 
fought, many conferences held. 

Republicans in 1952 campaign speeches 
told voters that they would bring to 
light the record of secret diplomacy from 
early New Deal days to date. At the mo- 
ment, however, the House of Representa- 
tives has just voted to deny funds for 
printing diplomatic papers of the past, 
and to cut off the salaries of those who 
compile these papers. 

A question is being raised as to 
whether this latest action is part of a 
concerted effort to cover up something. 
There are hints that unpublished papers 
might reveal things that Republicans in 
high office, or their friends, do not want 
revealed because of their part in the his- 
tory of the period. There are hints, too, 
that the delay is designed to keep the 
history of the past from figuring in con- 
gressional campaigns of 1954. 

Actually, investigation shows that the 
House denial of funds for printing the 
diplomatic records is almost sure to be 
overruled by the Senate, and the publi- 
cations program will go forward as now 
scheduled. But investigation also indi- 
cates that this present publications 
schedule will fall behind a_ timetable 
promised to the Senate a year ago. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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TOO HOT TO PRINT? 


Papers on Recent Foreign Policy Just Pile Up 


PUBLISHING STATE PAPERS: 
A STORY OF DELAY 
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1861 


Abraham Lincoln started publishing the “Foreign 
Relations” series of diplomatic documents to pro- 
4 vide a basic record of U.S. foreign policy. He 


included all communications with foreign govern- 
ments in the previous year. 


Through early 1900s 
Other Presidents followed Lincoln's lead. Published 
m records on U.S. diplomacy were only 1 to 2 years 


behind events. 


By 1920 
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By 1930 


“Foreign Relations” volumes were dealing with 
events that had occurred 12 years earlier. 


By 1933 


« The lag in publishing records increased to 15 years. 





Now 


Public records are 18 years, and two wars behind 
« events. In 1954, State Department is publishing 
the diplomatic documents of 1936 and 1937. 
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Navy saves 
39,000 


by taking ships’ inventory with 


Recordak Microfilm 







The way the U. S. Navy used Recordak 
Microfilming to collect and analyze the stock 
records carried aboard 100 ships suggests 
important savings—and tighter control—for 
all companies with branch offices or plants. 


This was the problem: Each ship had thousands of 
record cards. The data on these cards had to be 
copied accurately and promptly while the ship 
was in port... and forwarded to the Central 
Supply Office. Furthermore, it was imperative that 
interruptions in the normal work of the ship’s crew be 
kept at a minimum. 


How could the job be done? Manual copying and the 
mark-sensmg of punched cards were considered .. . 
discarded as too impractical, too expensive. 


Recordak Microfilming was the answer. A portable 
Recordak Micro-File machine could be set up right where 
the ship’s records were kept . . . and operated by anyone. 
1,000 photographically accurate and complete copies 
could be made in an hour compared to 20 per hour with 
manual copying. Total microfilming cost was only one 
cent per exposure, which resulted in an average saving of 
$350 per ship . . . $35,000 all told—plus savings in ship- 
ping costs and filing space in the Central Supply Office. 





65 different types of business— 
thousands of concerns . . . now eliminating 
costly manual transcription with Recordak Microfilming. 


If you have thought of Recordak microfilming as a proc- 

ess which only saves space and ‘increases protection, you 

Recordak Triplex Microfilmer—one of the should talk to a Recordak Systems Man soon! For the chances 

six models designed for copying office-size are good that he can point to companies of the same 
records. Available on low-cost purchase or . . . “cs . . 

type and size as yours which are simplifying their daily- 


rental basis. ; : : : : 
record-keeping routines with this truly amazing process. 







You'll be under no obligation whatsoever—just 
write to Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 


Kodak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 


=RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business systems 
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And still heavyweight champion! 


@ This giant dynamo stator, a real 
heavyweight tipping the scales at 
456,000 pounds gross, is on its way to 
be installed in a distant power station. 
The route for such a shipment has to 
be planned with care, for not every 
railroad can handle an oversize ship- 
ment like this one. 


and widest clearances of any railroad 
in the East, along with heavy-duty 
bridges and roadbed built and main- 
tained to handle the heaviest loads with 
safety to spare. 


These weight and size advantages and 
fine on-time performance make Erie the 
choice of shippers who want super serv- 
ice in freight transportation. For your 
next shipment call your Erie represent- 
ative and “Route it Erie!” 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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For a long time now the Erie Railroad 
has been taking on all comers in the 
heavyweight class. That’s because the 
Erie is famous for having the highest 
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This means another wait for the public 
before it gets an official, fully docu- 
mented and nonpartisan story of the 
events preceding the attack on Pearl 
Harbor that landed the U.S. in World 
War II. They will have to wait, too, for 
the inside story—as told by official docu- 
ments and not somebody’s recollections 
—of the decisions that led to the fall of 
China. 

Here is the story of efforts to pry out 
the secrets on these and other great 
events, as that story has developed up 
to now. 

A year ago, a group of Republican 
Senators needled the State Department 
to speed up publication of the diplo- 
matic documents on World War II. They 
got a promise of full co-operation. 

Referring to papers on secret wartime 
conferences, such as those at Yalta and 
Potsdam, a top State Department offi- 
cial wrote a Senator that “the docu- 
ments should be ready for publication 
within a year.” This was written on 
May 21, 1953. 

This was taken to mean that Congress 
and the public were at last to get, not 
later than summer, 1954, the real story 
of what happened behind the scenes in 
World War II, and what the reasoning 
was that led to decisions that set the 
stage for successive postwar crises and 
disasters such as the fall of Czecho- 
slovakia, the Berlin “air lift,” the fall of 
China and eventually the Korean war. 

It now appears, however, that the 
original timetable for spilling the war's 
big secrets is not to be kept. The situa- 
tion on the Yalta papers illustrates what 
is happening. 

At mid-March, nine years after Yalta, 
the State Department still did not have 
the Defense Department’s permission 
to see and sift the documents on the Yalta 
Conference that are held by the Army 
and by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Importance of the military records of 
Yalta, in giving the full story of that fate- 
ful meeting, is emphasized in the Yalta 
memoirs written by the late Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., who attended the Con- 
ference as Secretary of State. 

Mr. Stettinius pointed out in his book 
that no single official record of the diplo- 
matic discussions was made at Yalta, 
nor was there any stenotypist recording 
every word. Instead, each delegation 
kept its own minutes of the diplomatic 
sessions. 

Charles E. Bohlen, then an assistant 
to the Secretary of State, had the dou- 
ble task of making the U.S. notes on 


the main sessions, while interpreting 
the Russians’ remarks for President 
Roosevelt. 


By contrast, military missions at Yalta 
were far more methodical in recording 
(Continued on page 52) 
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WHAT MADE 
ROGERS 
SO JOLLY? 


Woodes Rogers was a privateer. 
The Spanish considered him a pirate. 
His most profitable booty: a series of 
secret Spanish maps of the New World 
captured on an expedition off Peru 
and Chile. So jealously did the Spaniards 
guard their maps that charts of 


the Americas were as real a maritime 
prize as bullion and jewels. 
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United States both your ticket and your timetable 





may have been printed by Rand M¢Nally. Airlines, RAND 
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their discussions, which were separate 
from the diplomats’. Each military dele- 
gation had a representative taking notes, 
and they cleared their versions with each 
other and with all participants. So there 
is a complete record of the joint mili- 
tary-planning sessions. 

In addition, the U.S. military notes 
include records of discussions with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his two advisers— 
W. Averell Harriman and Harry L. Hop- 
kins-who were charged with finding 
out Russia’s price for entering the war 
against Japan. These discussions eventu- 
ally culminated in the supersecret agree- 
ment giving Russia the Kurile Islands, 
military control of Manchuria and other 
concessions that enabled Russia to help 
the Chinese Communists win out over 
the Nationalist Chinese forces of Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

Without the military records, thus, the 
State Department cannot compile a com- 
plete story on Yalta. Yet, up to now, the 
Department’s historians have not been 


Bi 3 


but not received, permission to delve into 
the military records of that important 
conference, where Russia again obtained 
concessions in return for promises that 
were never kept. 

While files have been closed to the 
public’s gaze on all these important con- 
ferences, a great number of personal 
memoirs have appeared on the same 
subject matter. 

Prominent military commanders of 
World War II who have written their 
views of the “inside story” include Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, who wrote his book 
while still a general; Admiral William D. 
Leahy; Admiral Ernest J. King; Gen. H. 
H. Arnold of the Air Force. 

James F. Byrnes, now Governor of 
South Carolina, attended the Yalta Con- 
ference as a presidential adviser and 
has written his memoirs about the 
war. Sir Winston Churchill also has writ- 
ten his memoirs. Forty filing cases of 
Harry L. Hopkins’s documents provided 
the basis for a book by Robert E. Sher- 





—Defense Dept. 


THE HISTORY THEY WROTE AT YALTA REMAINS TO BE TOLD 
Secretary of State Stettinius, President Roosevelt, Marshal Stalin 


given access to those documents. Nor 
does the Department have access to 
the original notes and documents that 
formed the basis of Mr. Stettinius’s book, 
and which are now held by the Stettinius 
estate. 

If and when access to the military doc- 
uments is given, time will be required 
before they can be meshed with the 
State Department’s records. Then there 
will still remain the problem of final 
editing, final “clearance” from the mili- 
tary, from the British Government and 
possibly from various individuals who 
figured in the Yalta dealings. 

The prospect, as a result, is that the 
Yalta papers will not be printed and 
available to Congress until the end of this 
year or sometime in 1955—“too late for 


the 1954 elections and too early for 
1956,” according to one Republican 
observer. 


The same prospect holds true for the 
full, official story on Potsdam. At mid- 
March, the State Department had asked, 


ce) 


wood. President Roosevelt’s state papers 
are a source of documents on the World 
War II period. Herbert Feis, a top-level 
State Department adviser, has written a 
book on that period. Former President 
Harry S. Truman took many filing cases 
of documents with him when he left the 
White House and is using them to write 
his memoirs. 

This flow of private memoirs is taken 
by some people to mean that virtually all 
of the big secrets of wartime diplomacy 
have been told. But others insist that 
the wealth of private notes only indi- 
cates the great amount of official ma- 
terial waiting to be tapped. 

The official backstage stories have 
been piling up for a long time and 
publication of them has tended recent- 
ly to lag further and further behind 
events. Some speed-up, in baring the 
record, now is coming—but not fast 
enough to suit certain Republican Sena- 
tors and not as fast as was promised 
a year ago. 
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FROM SPAIN 





WHEN FRANCO DIES— 


MADRID-—A little more than a year 
ago there were two generalissimos gov- 
erning countries in Europe. Now there 
is only one—Francisco Franco. The death 
of Joseph Stalin has set all Spain to 
wondering what will happen when 
Franco goes. No subject arises more 
often when politics is discussed in Ma- 
drid. 

The question of what will follow 
Franco has a special interest to the 
people in the U.S. Embassy here. Under 
a 20-year pact with Franco, the U.S. 
is starting to invest upward of 700 mil- 
lion dollars in Spanish air bases and 
naval facilities. The investment is to give 
the U.S. a direct interest in Spain’s po- 
litical stability over the next two decades. 

Sometime during this period, Span- 
iards are sure they will have to select a 
successor to Franco. The balding dicta- 
tor turned 61 in December.: Whatever 
his political future may hold, his one- 
man rule is unlikely to outlive the 20- 


—Black Star 
END OF A DAY‘S SHOOT 
Franco takes care of his health 
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year agreement with the U.S. If political 
upheaval should accompany his passing, 
the U.S. will face difficult decisions. 
Traditionally, violence lies just under 
the surface of Spanish affairs. It could 
break out when Franco goes. 

Right now, Franco appears to be 
more firmly in political control than ever 
before. In 15 years of rule, he has 
barred the political stage to likely com- 
petitors. Apart from Franco, there is not 
a Spanish political leader who is known 
by name abroad, except to a handful of 
experts. Spanish officials and foreign dip- 
lomats admit they are at a loss to name a 
single individual with stature, ability or 
following sufficient to take over Franco’s 
job. 

The job itself is unique. Spain, under 
Franco, resembles a military dictator- 
ship, but there is no junta or ruling com- 
mittee of officers, such as characterizes 
military dictatorships in other parts of 
the world. 

The Army, which controls the police, 
is the chosen instrument for keeping 
Franco’s regime in power. But the Army 
high command is content to handle mili- 
tary matters and internal security. The 
generals have no official role in making 
Government policy. Of the nine top- 
ranking officers who plotted the 1936 
revolt, six are dead. Two have been 
retired into obscurity. The ninth is Fran- 
cisco Franco. 

And Franco runs a one-man _ show, 
which nobody challenges openly. He 
has no staff of political advisers through 
whom his decisions could be influenced. 
He works through a Cabinet that he ap- 
points. But all the important decisions 
are made by Franco alone. 

The Caudillo. personally screens the 
appointment of all Army officers to the 
rank of colonel and above. He appoints 
ambassadors and the governors of all 
provinces. He picks the editors of the in- 
fluential newspapers. He fixes the pay of 
Spain’s priests. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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mineral baths unburden 
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. . . Franco foils assassins 
in armored car, Hitler's gift 


Franco rarely tells his ministers or 
other high officials in advance what he 
is going to do. Ministers have ridden 
high at a Cabinet meeting one day, and 
read in the next morning’s newspapers 
that they had been fired overnight. At 
other times he has withheld decisions for 
months, letting both sides exhaust them- 
selves in argument, then throwing his 
decision to one side or the other. 

Patience and self-discipline are the 
dictator’s ideals. He kept the U.S. ne- 
gotiating for 27 months on the question 
of air bases in Spain until Washington 
upped its price to five times the original 
offer. Franco rarely gets excited. His 
ministers get fidgety at lengthy Cabinet 
meetings, get up to smoke or stretch 
their legs, or go out for a bite to eat. 
Franco just sits there, often for hours 
on end without interruption. 

The Caudillo is overweight and _ is 
bothered at times by a gall-bladder ail- 
ment. But his health is good, and he 
takes care of it. He relaxes by hunting 
and deep-sea fishing. He rides horse- 
back and plays golf—occasionally using 
a jeep to follow the ball when his time 
is limited. 

He also guards his health against any 
rash act by assassins. Franco rarely ap- 
pears in public. When he does, he usu- 
ally is surrounded by soldiers and armed 
police. He frequently rides in an ar- 
mored limousine that was given to him 
by Hitler. His appearances never are pub- 
licized in advance. His residence in El 
Pardo Palace—surrounded by parks on 
the outskirts of Madrid—is closely guard- 
ed by elite Moroccan troops. 

Time—15 years of it—has shown that 
the regime is secure under Franco's 
leadership, as long as Franco lives. The 
big unanswered question is whether the 
rigid one-man structure he has_ built 
can survive his own departure from the 
place of absolute power. 

The future? So far, there is no sign of 
what is likely to happen when Franco 
goes. A 1947 law of succession pro- 
claimed Spain a kingdom and _ author- 
ized Franco to name a king or regent to 
succeed him. He can change his choice 
at any time. But more than six vears have 
passed without a choice being made. 

In the opinion of those who watch 
Spanish politics, the unsettled issue of 
the succession increases the likelihood 
that a struggle for power will follow 
Franco’s evéntual departure. When it 
has suited his purpose, Franco has en- 
couraged rivalries inside Spain and 
played one group off against another. 
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But he has also compromised their dif- 
ferences and supplied the cement that 
binds their interests together. 

There does not appear to be anyone 
else in sight who could readily perform 
this function. To such influential groups 
as the Army, the Church, the Falange— 
Spain’s only officially recognized politi- 
cal party—and the wealthy bankers, in- 
dustrialists, merchants and landowners, 
the Caudillo has made himself an in- 
dispensable man. 

So indispensable, in fact, has Franco 
made himself that his regime may face 
real trouble, even disaster, once the 
reins of power pass from his grip. Talk 
of such trouble has gone on privately for 
some time in Spain among newspaper- 
men and foreign diplomats. Now, occa- 
sionally, it comes out into the open. 

A year ago, for example, a Monarchist 
paper cleared through censorship an 
editorial on Stalin’s death. The editorial 
said that the glorification of a dictator— 








—United Press 


U. S. ARMS REACH SPAIN 
What happens after Franco? 


Stalin in this case—brought trouble to 
his country after the all-powerful chief 
was gone. But the article was not pub- 
lished at the time. It was filed away 
for a purpose. 

Recently the purpose became clear 
when the censor-approved editorial sud- 
denly appeared in print. The time chosen 
for its appearance was the day after the 
anniversary of Franco’s rise to power— 
a day when other Madrid newspapers 
were filled with pictures and praise of 
the Caudillo. 

For this sly offense, the publisher of 
the Monarchist newspaper has been ban- 
ished to a distant island. But the fears 
which provoked this jibe are not so 
easily banished—either for Spain’s re- 
gime or for the American officials now 
supervising a 20-year investment in 
Spanish military bases. 
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Today in Colorado, the young scientist with his jeep and Geiger 
counter has replaced the grizzled old prospector with his burro and 
gold pan. 
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the metal of the Atomic Age—uranium. Plants for processing vana- 
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with THEODORE C. STREIBERT 


Director, U.S. Information Agency 





THE NEW “VOICE OF AMERICA” 





EDITOR’S NOTE: How is the new U.S. Information 
Agency getting news into the Iron Curtain countries? 
What is it doing with radio, movies, newspapers and 
libraries to win friends and combat enemies of the 
U.S.? Is the U.S. foreign policy understood better 
because of these operations? 

To get answers to these and other questions, 
U.S. News & World Report invited to its conference 
room Theodore C. Streibert, the man who became 
Director of the new agency when it was separated 
from the State Department last August. The inter- 
view follows. 








THEODORE C. STREIBERT came to Government from 
high office in the business end of radio. He formerly 
was chairman of the board of the Mutual Broad- 
casting System and president of WOR radio station. 
He is a graduate of Wesleyan University (1921) 
and of Harvard Business School (1923), became 
associated with WOR in 1933 and helped found 
the Mutual Broadcasting System a year later. Mr. 
Streibert was abroad, serving as consultant in public 
affairs to the U.S. High Commissioner’s office in 
Germany when President Eisenhower chose him for 
his present post. 








Q People generally think of your agency as the Voice of 
America, don’t they, Mr. Streibert? 

A Yes, that’s true. But, actually, the phrase “Voice of 
America” applies only to our radio operations. Our radio 
service is an important part of our overseas information pro- 
gram—but only a part. We also operate a press service, a 
motion-picture service and libraries and information centers 
throughout the world. 

Q What is the basic concept of our Information Agency, 
as you see it? 

A The basic concept is to make known and interpret the 
foreign policies of the United States so that they are under- 
stood by other peoples in terms that are meaningful to them. 

Q How do you accomplish that? 

A We use all communication techniques to submit evidence 
to the people of other nations to show that our objectives and 
policies are not only in harmony with their aims, but will 
actually advance their own legitimate aspirations for peace, 
freedom and progress. 

Q Do you mean you are just engaged in explaining our 
foreign policies—is that all you are doing? 

A No, that is not all—although that, in itself, is a pretty 
big order. In addition to that, we have the function of com- 
bating the lies spread by the Communists, to unmask their 
deceitful processes, to set straight our real objectives and 
motives which are deliberately misinterpreted by the Com- 
munists, to enlist the friendship and support of people in other 
nations who have similar aspirations and objectives to ours 

Q Then you are anxious to put our case before countries 
that are on our side as well as before people who are on the 
other side? 

A That’s correct. 

We view this as a two-purpose operation: one, to combat 
Communist lies; two, to cement closer to us our friends and 
those who are tending our way and try to enlist the aid of the 
so-called “neutralists.” 
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NEAR FRONT IN INDOCHINA 


Q What are you doing in the areas where the threat of 
Communist imperialism is immediate, such as Indochina? 

A Immediate is a good word. Some of our officers out 
there have to travel to some regions with armed convoys, 
carrying pistols and grenades. We are doing everything we 
can in Southeast Asia with the resources available, and we 
are, in fact, at this very moment increasing those resources. 
As you know, when I returned from an inspection trip in the 
Far East in December, I said that we needed to expand our 
information activities in Southeast Asia, Because the situation 
has grown even more critical, I have just given orders that a 
substantial increase in our staff and activities in that area 
scheduled for the next fiscal year should be placed in effect 
at once. 

Q What do you hope to accomplish by information activi- 
ties where the prime threat appears to be a military one? 

A We are working very closely with the information serv- 
ices operated by the Associated States of Indochina them- 
selves and with the hearty consent of the French. Together, 
we are seeking to strengthen the will of the people of this 
area to resist Communist aggression, support their army and 
defeat internal Communism. We are trying to make it crystal 
clear that the Communist drive there is not the nationalistic 
struggle for independence it pretends to be, but, as every- 
where else, a calculated effort to reduce these people to 
slaves of Moscow. 

Q What makes this remote area so important to the United 
States? 

A The immediate military threat is against Indochina and 
the 28 million people there. The loss of these people and the 
resources of Indochina would be serious enough in itself to 
justify increased efforts on our part. But, as Vice President 
Nixon pointed out on his return from the Far East, if Indo- 
china should fall, all Southeast Asia is threatened—Thailand, 
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With “Leftist” Books ... News for Iron-Curtain Countries 


Malaya with its rubber and tin, the newly 
independent people of Indonesia. 

Q To what extent are you interested in 
reaching the peoples of the countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain? 

A Oh, to a great extent. Of course, 
there the radio is the only way we can 
reach them, and we think we can serve a 
very useful purpose for our aims and ob- 
jectives in getting behind the Curtain, par- 
ticularly to the people of the satellites, 
where they need to know what’s going on 
in the world. They need to get the news of 
what’s going on in their own country, and 
especially, I think, the principal service we 
can perform is to keep their identity with 
the free world—let them know that they 
are identified, not forgotten, and that we 
care that they do get their freedom, 

Q You have the view that you have the 
right to tell those people things that may 
be at variance with what their own gov- 
ernments tell them? 

A Oh, yes, if the facts of the news are 
at variance—very definitely! We set it 
straight. 

Q Doesn't that represent a rather un- 
precedented policy in the world—to reach 
right into a country and tell those people 
things that are different from what their 
own government tells them? 

A When their own government tries to 
give them misleading information and we 
give them the facts of the news, I don’t 
think that’s any different from what our 
normal news-service operations are in giv- 
ing out factual news. 

Q You don’t have a conscious purpose, 
then, of trying to influence them against 
their own governments? 

A We have a conscious purpose of 
showing up their puppet governments in- 
stalled against them, ves. 


RADIO VS. RUSSIA— 


Q What methods do you use other than 
radio? 

A There are some pamphlets that can 
be used, Back of the Iron Curtain, as I 
said, only the radio, 

Q Last June when that uprising broke 
out in East Germany, were you able 
through the Voice to get the facts of that 
into the other satellites? 
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A Very definitely, both from our Voice 
of America installations here, from 
Munich, and from RIAS—initials for Ra- 
dio In American Sector. 

Q Have you evidence that you do get 
into those satellites—Czechoslovakia, for 
example? 

A I would say there was definite evi- 
dence that they learn about what is going 
on through our radio operations, yes. 

Q What is being done on the word-of- 
mouth side to communicate with those 
people? Is there much travel over the 
borders into these countries? 

A No, that is rather limited. 

Q Aren't there other organizations, 
however, that are doing that, like Radio 
Free Europe? 

A Radio Free Europe is doing the same 
thing that we are, except that they are 
broadcasting from the point of view of 
maintaining a station which is in the in- 
terest of the nationals of the country itself. 
They undertake, let’s say, to maintain a 
Polish station outside of Poland which is 
devoted entirely to the interests of Poland 
as the free Poles see it, whereas ours is an 
official Government operation, the United 
States talking. 

Q Are the two co-ordinated at all? 

A Not to any great degree. 

Q Radio Free Europe is purely a pri- 
vate organization? 

A Yes. 

Q How many listeners do you estimate 
you have back of the Iron Curtain? 

A We don't know. We get evidence 
from defectors who come out. We watch 
for all signs of listening, and get many of 
them, but they are fragmentary. There is 
nothing conclusive. 

Q Is RIAS one of your stations? 

A Yes. 

Q Over such a station what sort of 
programs do you have? 

A That particular station is like a Ger- 
man station. It’s maintained with a pro- 
graming of 18 hours a day. It has some 
entertainment and music—very fine music, 
an excellent orchestra—and educational 
programs for children, political commen- 
taries, and wonderful public-service pro- 
grams to the people of East Germany es- 
pecially. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Interviews 


. - - East German revolt “influenced” by information via radio 


Q Do you suppose that station RIAS had some influence 
on starting the revolt of last June? 

A There is no question but that the revolt which occurred 
throughout the zone was influenced by the information given 
by RIAS as to what was happening in Berlin. 

Q How long has RIAS been operating? 

A It was established under General Clay in 1946. 

Q Is there any other station of this kind in Berlin? Does 
Radio Free Europe maintain one there? 

A No. 


“A BOLD, NEW PROGRAM—" 


Q What about the report that was submitted to Congress 
by the U.S. Advisory Commission on Information not long 
ago? 

A That is a committee of outstanding citizens appointed 
by the President to make recommendations for carrying out 
the information program. The Commission is provided for in 
the law setting up the information service and reports direct- 
ly to Congress every six months, This report to Congress was 
the first on the activities of the new U.S. Information Agen- 
cy, and covered the time from August | last year to the end 
of the year. 

Q Do you agree with the 14 recommendations of the 
Commission? 

A Yes. We were encouraged that the Commission felt that 
the new Agency is off to a good start and, as they put it, 
making an honest and intelligent attempt to comply with the 
wishes of the new Administration and of the 83d Congress 
for a bold, new type of program. However, this is a report 
from the Commission to Congress, and any detailed com- 
ments about the recommendations should come from the 
members of Congress or the Commission itself. 

Q The Commission took the position that congressional in- 
vestigations had hindered American information activities 
and that there should be no further formal investigation for 
the time being at least. Do you share this view? 

A lt is not my function to comment on the conclusions 
and recommendations of this Commission in reporting to 
Congress. Naturally, I will be glad to appear before any con- 
gressional committee and furnish them with whatever infor- 
mation they request. 


WHAT LIBRARIES DO— 


Q You have other means of getting over your story, be- 
sides radio, haven't you? 

A Yes, and we should get to that, because that’s the 
important part of this whole information operation, I 
think. There was some publicity about our libraries last 
spring, but even with all that publicity I think there is still 
a failure to understand that that’s part of our whole informa- 
tion program. 

Q You still have libraries? 

A We have about 160 libraries all over the world, and 
they are more than just libraries. We call them information 
centers. They are cultural centers in that they are the center 
of a program of motion-picture showings, of lectures of vari- 
ous kinds, sometimes concerts by artists who are available to 
us, English lessons. In most of them there are quite a number 
of programs—not necessarily daily, but a number of events 
each week at least. 
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Q Are they successful? 

A Very successful. I think they are one of the most suc- 
cessful things we do. 

Q Are they staffed by Americans or nationals? 

A To the extent that we can do it, they are staffed with an 
American librarian, But that is not true in all cases. We have 
some local librarians. 

Q Do large numbers of people use them? 

A They are universally reported as being jammed most of 
the time. In addition to the books, there are all the periodi- 
cals. We try to get the books so that we appeal to a number 
of services that are in our interest. For example, there is 
great use of our medical books and our engineering books, 
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BOOKS FOR AUSTRIA 
“We catch people off the street’’ 


which is the sole source of American methods and technology 
in many of these countries. 

Q Are all of these books written in English? 

A Only, roughly, 10 per cent of these books have been 
translated into the local language. We need many more of the 
translations. 

Q What good is an American text in Siam, for example? 

A You have English scholars in Siam. The scholarly people 
in general know English. 

Q Then you don't catch the rank and file this way? 

A Oh, no. This is not a rank-and-file operation. This is a 
long-term program, and in the best sense a cultural relation- 
ship is being established, where we are bringing the best of 
our knowledge to the intelligent and educated people in these 
various countries. 

Q Your libraries in the main reach only the professional 
groups and the students? 

A Well, we have them in locations wherever possible 
where there’s traffic so that we catch people off the street, too 
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..- “We serve about 10,000 newspapers around the world” 


—particularly, of course, those who read English are attracted. 
That’s the one thing that’s universally reported to us as being 
well patronized and a good thing. 

Q How large might a unit be? 

A Quite substantial. There are several floors on a down- 
town location. 

Q Is there any competition? 

A In Vienna there is competition with the U.S. S. R., which 
has a much better library building, I am sorry to say, than 
we do. But ours is much more crowded than theirs. 

Q Do you sell books? 

A No. 

Q The Russians do, though, don’t they? 

A Their policy varies. 

Q How many people do you employ? 

A We employ now 7,500, of which more than half are 
local nationals. That is another policy we have established. We 
think we can do much better with the locals rather than the 
Americans in the foreign field. In fact, we’ve given our public- 
affairs officers carte blanche to change, because you can em- 
ploy about five locals for what it costs to keep one American. 
And then, too, they are more effective in this kind of informa- 
tion work because they know how the people think there. 
They get direct evidence. 


HOW NEWS GOES OUT— 


Q Do you publish magazines in some countries? 

A Yes, we do. We have another medium, called press and 
publications, which sends out a daily wireless file of news to 
the missions around the world, consisting of about 6,000 
words and transmitted about four hours during the day. 

Q That goes out from Washington? 

A Yes. In the case of the Latin-American countries, it’s 
transmitted in Spanish, and it is translated locally where the 
language varies. It serves to keep our own people informed of 
the news and it gives complete texts and expositions of U. S. 
policies and policy statements by the President, Secretary of 
State, et al. 

Q Does it cover general news? 

A Primarily for our own information. It gives the greatest 
emphasis on our foreign policy and our texts of speeches and 
statements. 

Q Is that supplied to the newspapers of those areas? 

A Our own people distribute it to the newspapers, usually 
in translated form. Many of these long texts aren’t exciting, 
but they do serve a purpose in getting out that information to 
editors. We serve about 10,000 papers around the world with 
this text service. 

Q Do you work in interpretations of the news? 

A It depends. But the interpretation is clearly indicated as 
an interpretation. 

Q What other fields of activity do you have? 

A We doa great deal of publishing. We have about 25 regu- 
lar publications of one nature or another that are constantly 
being issued, from daily newspapers in Berlin and Vienna to 
biweekly papers in India and monthly magazines and occasion- 
al publications in the Far East in Hong Kong. Pretty much all 
over the world we have a number of publications which have 
been reduced the last few years because of the budget. 

Q Is your publishing: successful? 

A We think that the circulations speak very well of the 
success of them. 


Q What is the circulation of them? 

A If you want to add them up, it runs inte many millions 
a year. 

Q And that goes to help support them? 

A That depends. In Vienna we are almost self-supporting 
on the newspaper there. 


MOVIES FOR SCHOOLS— 


Q After the publishing field, what other fields are 
you in? 

A We have quite a large motion-picture operation. In con- 
nection with all these installations, we have about 6,000 





U.S.A. ON GLOBAL DISPLAY 


aa 


. . immensely popular’’ 


sixteen-millimeter sound projectors around the world that are 
loaned out and sent cut with films to be shown in schools and 
other places. There are about 140 mobile power units for 
countries where there is no power supply. And we have a 
large number of films. They are all sound films, mostly of the 
documentary type. 

Q Are these films produced by the Government? 

A Produced by us and also by private groups—commercial 
firms, educational foundations and that sort of thing. They are 
mostly with commentary. 

Q Are they in the foreign language? 

A We translate them into as many as 22 foreign languages. 
Many of them we make indigenously, which we think are the 
most effective. For example, we made several films in the 
Philippines a couple of years ago, and they were very effec- 
tive. They were with their own actors, their own language, 
their own locale. They were anti-Communist, depicting what 
happens when Communists come in. 

(Continued on next page) 
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. “You can buy Communist books in some areas very cheap”’ 


Q Do you have good drawing power? Or are they captive 
audiences? 

A Well, they are certainly not captive audiences. Let’s take 
Germany as an example, where there are about—what still 
seems to me incredible—200 voluntary film committees of Ger- 
mans operating in West Germany who arrange these film 
showings in their communities. They even contribute money, 
in minor amounts, to help defray expenses. We work through 
those indigenous committees, and there are that many in just 
West Germany alone. We use film committees in many areas, 
but in some places it isn’t possible. 

We have enormous statistics on the number of people who 
see our films every year. I don’t pay too much attention to 
that, however, because this leads to the next question: What 
good do they do, how effective are they? And that’s where we 
need to know a lot more than we know now. They certainly 
expose these people to some things American, but we are not 
trying to “sell” America in that sense. We don’t think that’s the 
function of this thing. 

We are not trying to “sell” America or make people envy 
America. We are now changing our emphasis. We are going 
to do a great many more anti-Communist films. 

Q Then you are just not trying to show how high the 
American living standard is— 

A No, I think that’s futile. 

Q Are you doing anything in schools toward democratizing 
in Germany and places like that? 

A There’s no question but that the work done by the 
public-affairs operation, over all, in Germany during the last 
four to five years, particularly with the youth, with the educa- 
ticnal systems and the schools, help account for the free-world 
policy, let’s say, recently demonstrated on the part of the 
Germans. We worked very closely with the youths in the 
schools. 

Q In exhibits that are put on by pro-Western groups in 
Furope, do you supply any material for them? 

A Oh, surely. That NATO [North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation] exhibit that’s going around now is made by us. It’s a 
big exhibit and is immensely popular. 

Q What about leaflets and pamphlets? 

A We publish pamphlets of all kinds. The process now is 
to issue a “pilot model” of each pamphlet to the countries and 
let them decide whether it’s useful in their country or not, and 
if so, whether they want to copy it there or have it printed 
here for them. We got one out immediately, for example, 
after the Dr. [Charles W.] Mayo germ-warfare refutation in 
the United Nations. We have learned the advantage of this 
process as against trying to make all the pamphlets here and 
shipping them out regardless of whether they are useful 
locally or not. 


Leaflets as Weapons— 

Q Do any of your leaflets ever get behind the Iron Cur- 
tain? Is there any way to get them behind there that you know 
of? 

A We don't engage in that activity. Of course, some get 
into the Russian zone, both from Berlin and from Vienna. 
You probably saw the baby pamphlets that were strung up in 
our Vienna information center. The Russians objected, but 
that was fine—that just gave them more advertisement. 

Q What were these pamphlets? 

A These were pictures of odd baby expressions with anti- 
Communist captions on them. 


Q Do you run into difficulties within the State Department? 

A The State Department is charged with the responsibility 
of advising us on foreign policy under the law, and for that 
purpose we have stationed in the State Department bureaus 
public-affairs advisers and officals whose full-time responsi- 
bility is to give us that guidance and to give us the informa- 
tion, Therefore, we have a very close liaison with the foreign 
policy as it’s being made. 

Q You cover a pretty wide range of activities. Are there 
any others? 

A Yes, we conduct in the field all the exchange-of-persons 
activities and all the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt operations, 
the scholarships. We participate in setting up the boards of 
selection in the various countries to send students and leaders 
here and, on the receiving side, we make the arrangements 
for the students who go over there. This ties in to a large 
degree with our information-center work, because as we send 
over from this country professors and leaders of various fields, 
we get them to lecture in connection with our centers. 


COMPETING WITH RUSSIA— 


Q Do we compete with the U.S. S. R. in any places other 
than Berlin and Vienna? 

A Yes. Hong Kong—we’re right up against them there. 

Q Do we compete with them in India? 

A Not any more than in any other free country. 

Q But they are in India rather strongly, aren’t they? 

A Not any more than in any other free country. You cer- 
tainly can’t say they compete more than in Guatemala. In in- 
formation activities they are in all over. You can buy Com- 
munist books in some areas very cheap—a 2 or 3-dollar book 
for 78 cents. They are putting a lot of emphasis on that. 

Q Are we likely to try to compete with that type of 
thing? 

A Not on giveaway books. I don’t know how effective that 
is. There’s the question of interfering with private enterprise, 
which brings me to another medium we have, what we call 
“private-enterprise co-operation,” where we have a depart- 
ment that enlists the voluntary co-operation of private busi- 
ness and foundations and so forth. There’s an enormous 
amount of that going on. We think we've only tapped the 
surface in that. 

Q Just what do they do? 

A Well, they run Operation Democracy, for example, 
where U.S. cities affiliate with cities abroad. For example, 
Montclair, N. J., and Graz, Germany, have developed very 
close ties. Sometimes our work doesn’t appear on the surface 
in these things. We encourage this letter-writing system, 
where people of foreign extraction here write back home 
and tell their friends and relations about the United States. 
All these things build up. Also, a ttemendous number of used 
magazines are collected here and sent overseas. I don’t know 
how much any one of them does, but the full impact of all 
these voluntary efforts certainly adds a great deal. 

Q You mentioned a while ago that you operate in 77 coun- 
tries. Does that mean that the Voice is beamed to that many 
countries? 

A We have English-language programs about a half an 
hour a day that are repeated to various quarters of the globe, 
but not all over the globe. There are about 75 transmitters that 
we use, half in this country and half abroad, roughly. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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WHAT ABOUT WATER...in the SOUTH? 





SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 











The Southern Serves the South 


Saunate good water and plenty of it in the South— both 
on the surface and underground. 


Mapping potential sources of underground water for 
industries of every kind is now an important part of 
Southern Railway’s comprehensive industrial development 
program. Our industrial geologist and his water-location 
team are compiling data in the field to pinpoint areas along 
the Southern where heavy supplies of underground water 
may be found, the anticipated yield and the quality. 


An abundant and dependable supply of various kinds 
of water is just one of the South’s basic advantages for 
industry. There are many more. To see them all... 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


President 











Interview 


.. “It is not necessary that the agency be controversial” 


Q How is your radio ship working out? 

A The ship is working fine, except that when it gets to a 
position of great utility you don’t want to move it. It’s serving 
the Near East very effectively right now with long wave. 
That’s about the only way they get long wave in that area. 

Q There are receiving sets in that part of the world? 

A Oh, yes. They have them, for example, in coffee houses. 
The coffee house is the social center for these people. They 
all have radios, and they keep them on. They don’t like to 
get up too often and tune them from one program to another, 
with the result that if you want to be heard, you have to put 
on programs that are two to four hours long so that when you 
once get on they stay with you. 

Q They are all long wave? 

A Mostly long wave, yes. 

Q In pushing foreign policy, are you doing anything 
specific to make the presence of our troops acceptable to these 
various countries? 

A Yes, we have people who are paying special attention 
to that in France and Germany and Morocco. But we con- 
sider that primarily the job of the Defense Department. We 
work closely with them and have them allied with us. 

Q To whom do you report? 

A I report to the National Security Council, through that 
to the President. 

Q Who is your real boss? 

A The Security Council is really an advisory body, so 
that my real boss is the President. 

Q Are the Communists showing any fear or alarm at what 
you are doing in the field? Do you run into any resistance at 
all? 

A It varies in various countries. You see, again, that is very 
hard to generalize about. I think there is no question but that 
they are disturbed in Germany. I think they have been dis- 
turbed in Czechoslovakia. In other countries, where they have 
their own apparatus set up with legalized Communist parties, 
it’s an entirely different picture. In some countries they are 
under cover. 


REDS’ ANSWER: MOBS— 


Q Do you run into any particular trouble in some spots? 

A Trouble? We get into physical troubles! We had a fellow 
in Belgrade recently who got poked in the nose. We are 
actually at the forefront of a battle line, because our in- 
formation centers are mobbed and broken up repeatedly. 
In Teheran we were stoned. It takes the form now of a pro- 
test against the United States—go out and beat up the in- 
formation center. They did that in Amman, Jordan, most 
recently. We've had one of our native employes killed. In 
Baghdad we've been stormed two or three times in the last 
few years. 

Q Is this pretty much Communist sponsored? 

A Oh, yes, sure. And they want to close us up. Now, in that 
mobbing of the center in Belgrade we didn’t have the pro- 
tection we should have had. 

Q Of your 75 million dollars, how much goes to each of 
the leading methods? 

A About 16 or 17 million goes to broadcasting— 

Q The Voice of America— 

A Yes. 

Q That's the largest single sum? 

A Yes. You see, we operate something there. We are going 


right to the people with our own stations. We spend upwards 
of 10 million of that on just cost of operations, the cost of 
keeping on the air. 

Q And there is the basic question of why this should be 
going on anyway. Why should the Government be concerned 
about what other people think about us? 

A That is a very good question and, it seems to me, has a 
very definite answer. As long as we are going to be leaders 
in the free world, we are going to have to have a voluntary 
coalition of support. 

Q And if they don’t want us? 

A If they don’t want us, then I’m afraid the Russians are 
going to win out. 

Q And we lose our leadership— 

A Yes. We are looking for understanding of our policies 
and co-operative effort with other countries toward mutual 
goals. 

Q Do you give a balanced view of this country, the good 
and the bad? 

A We do in our news presentations, yes. It wouldn’t have 
credibility if we didn’t. Particularly on radio. 

Q Would you include lynchings? 

A Oh, yes. We don’t cover up news in a news broadcast. 


THE PROGRAM‘S COST— 


Q How much has this program cost? 

A I think the appropriations have been as high as 120 mil- 
lion dollars. Now we are down to 75 million. It is a very bad 
thing to be so inconsistent with this. It’s like advertising and 
publicity—you have to be continuous to get the full effects. 
To be up and down and in and out is very wasteful. 

Q And yet there isn’t any real way of measuring that effec- 
tiveness, is there? 

A No, except as you get more of the free people of the 
world with you and feel that they are on our side. It’s a sub- 
jective judgment, almost like advertising. Do you need to 
spend as much? Could you get by with spending less? 
Would it be productive to spend twice as iauch? This is a 
thing that takes a great deal more hard, practical thought 
than has been given it in the past. When you can get it out 
and look at it on its own merits, it’s fairly easy to be sensible 
about it. 

Q People haven't been satisfied with it and it’s been in con- 
troversy all the time— 

A That’s right. It is not necessary that it be controversial. 
One of the things that I inherited which I am very grateful 
for was a fine policy worked out on this question of books—on 
July 15, a policy and directive which has continued in effect. 
It was a sensible way to treat it and has been well received by 
publishers and authors. 

Q What was the policy? 

A That books should be judged primarily on their content, 
that less attention should be paid to the author. Obviously, 
authors who are confessed Communists or have taken refuge 
in the Fifth Amendment or have actually been convicted of 
the crime of the attempt to overthrow the Government should 
not be purchased by us for a library. 

Q Irrespective of content? 

A To those, yes. Otherwise it is a question of whether it 
serves Our purpose or not. 

Q You are not out to entertain people, anyway, are you? 

A No. 
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Fven this cloud 


... how atomic energy is helping conquer disease 


Today, the whole world has reason to 
hope... 


To hope that atomic energy will be 
a powerful force for good... one of 
mankind’s greatest blessings. 

Already the silver lining of the 
atomic mushroom cloud is beginning 
to show through. In several ways! 
Just think, for example, of what this 
new force has done, to date, to 
expand production of radioisotopes 
... atomic materials used by doctors 
to track down and treat disease. 

Of themselves, isotopes... special 
forms of elements like iodine, phos- 
phorus, cobalt ... aren’t much help 
to medicine. 

But put iodine into an atomic pile, 
and you get an irradiated isotope. 
Swallowed and used as a tracer, 
radioiodine helps doctors diagnose 
improper functioning of the thyroid 
gland. And used in larger doses, it 
helps treat hyperthyroidism. 

Do the same thing with cobalt, 
and you get a radioisotope that’s a 
substitute for radium. It’s much 


cheaper, though. Much more plenti- 
ful, too. 

Until the day of the chain reactor, 
there just weren’t enough radioiso- 
topes to go around. So you can thank 
atomic energy for these medically 
invaluable radioelements. 

You can also thank Inco Nickel for 
bearing a hand in this powerful, new 
attack on disease. 

It takes highly corrosive fluorine 
gas, you see, to produce an interme- 
diate chemical used in the produc- 
tion of certain types of fuel for 
atomic piles. 

And it takes corrosion-resisting 
Nickel to handle fluorine. For this 
destructive gas burns water, dis- 
solves glass, crumbles stone, ignites 
asbestos and steel. 

Through its conquest of fluorine, 





has a silver lining | 


corrosion-resisting Nickel has 
helped mankind take a giant step 
ahead in its conquest of disease. 
For all its great usefulness to 
man, however, Inco Nickel is rarely 
seen. It’s usually intermixed ... that 
is, alloved ... with other metals to 
make them more corrosion-resistant, 
or stronger, or more heat-resistant. 
In the alloying, Inco Nickel’s iden- 
tity is generally lost. That’s why it 
is called “Your Unseen Friend.” 
You and “Your Unseen Friend”: Morn- 
ing, noon and night, Inco Nickel is 
always with you—helping to make your 
life easier, brighter, more pleasant, 
more worthwhile. Just how? “The 
Romance of Nickel,’ an interesting 
booklet, tells you. Send for your free 
copy. Write The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., Dept.45c, New York 5, 
N. A ©1054, T.1.N. Co. 


Inco Nickel s.e-Your Unseen Friend 


Titer 


Peon The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 








There is a unique market of some 10,000,000 women 
that remains unsolicited by many advertisers. It 1s 
a young market. And a RICH one! In fact, these 
families have more money ¢o spend in their homes 
than any other equally large group of families. 


Many of the shrewdest advertisers of food and 
other package-goods have found them to be their 
best market. Yet these families have even more 
loose money for home appliances, radio, TV, home 
furnishings and automobiles. 


Just as daytime radio reached out and broadened 
the market for many household products, a unique 
publishing philosophy gathered together over 
10,000,000 women who had NEVER been the regular 
readers of any of the women’s magazines. (In fact, 
the daytime radio serial was adapted from this 
same publishing philosophy.) 


New Audience Most Responsive 


Here, then, is a rich and virtually unsolicited 
audience for the magazine advertising of many 
household products or any product that raises the 
standard of living .. . because these families have 
most recently acquired the larger share of the 
nation’s payroll! 

And remember —it IS THIS AUDIENCE WHICH 
HAS LEAST FREQUENTLY, IF EVER, READ ABOUT 
YOUR PRODUCT OR YOUR COMPETITOR’S! 





THIS IS A YEAR 


arate the Men 


The Manufacturer Who 
Woos And Wins These 
TEN MILLION WOMEN 
Can TOP His 1953 Volume 


The nation’s top economists and marketing au- 
thorities know that these 10,000,000 women should 
be a prime target for manufacturers in 1954! 


Why these Women know least 
about new household products 


The vast majority of these 10,000,000 women never 
were and never will be the regular readers of the 
women’s service magazines that carry almost all of 
the advertising describing the home appliances, 
new products, etc. The only way you can concen- 
trate on this huge “unsolicited” audience of wage 
earner families is to advertise in the Behavior Mag- 
azines that are written by and for this particular 
group of 10,000,000 women. 


Remember, too, that the wage earner families get 
59% of all wage and salary dollars. They are more 
than half of all families in the U. S. with incomes of 
$5,000 or more. They have larger families, more 
children (53% more) and today have 61% of all 
“loose money”’ or discretionary spending power. 


There are over 22,000,000 wage earner families 
of all kinds. However, to understand why 10 million 
of these women are a separate and distinct market, 
read the excerpts, at right, from the book entitled 
“The Woman That Taxes Made.” Any advertiser 
or trade organization can obtain the complete book 
by addressing: True Story Women’s Group, 205 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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THAT WILL 


from the Boys! 





A QUICK PICTURE OF THESE TEN MILLION WOMEN 


WHO SHE WAS... 

Prior to the redistribution of wealth through 
high taxes, bulging payrolls, and the growth 
of the labor movement, this woman was one 
of 15 million or more who maintained their 
homes on a bare existence level. 


Her folks by and large were laboring people 
—active, skilled and unskilled laborers— 
with small wages and long hours. 


Her role in life, then, was ECONOMIC and 
based upon holding the family together by 
providing food, shelter and clothing. 

She was the “family labor” . . . and with 
few tools! 


Then, she cried herself to sleep, so to speak, 
with problems like these: 


“The roof leaks” 

“I can’t pay the doctor bill” 

“We can’t afford this new baby” 
“Jimmie needs a new pair of shoes” 


“Jim certainly deserves his beer —but 
we need an extra bottle of milk a day” 


WHO SHE IS... 

Today, her “Role” in life is completely 
changed. With a national economy of over 
250 billions of dollars after taxes, the prob- 
lems of bare existence no longer exist in 
those same homes. In fact, she now has 
more money for pleasure than her “white- 
collar”’ sister. 


But she does not default her vital Role as 
Heroine of the family. She simply takes on 
new problems. 


Now, she worries with family problems like 
these: 


“Nancy is going around with a wrong 
crowd” 


“Johnny will get killed in his hot-rod!’’ 
“Sister Sue doesn’t want a baby” 


“If Jim’s mother would only live 
somewhere else”’ 


“They say Jim's getting sweet on that 
girl on his swing shift” 
In other words, her problems today are fam- 
ily behavior problems. That’s where her burn- 
ing interests are. These behavior problems 
fill her mind by day and worry her thoughts 
at night. 


For answers to all of these problems, she 
has only one source, The Behavior Magazines. 


These magazines deal only in true family 
behavior stories, written very simply in the 
first person by the readers themselves ! 


Remember . . . these women, largely from 
the homes of labor, never were, and never 
will be, the avid readers of text books nor 
the patients of psychiatrists. And I agree 
with our other editors, more than ever after 
reading the report of Dr. Rudolph Flesch, 
that they cannot and do not often read the 
women’s service magazines. 


For over three decades our editors have read 
their mail, talked with them in their homes, 
attended their parties. 

Probably 95% of their conversation is about 
themselves, their husbands, their children, 
their neighbors, their friends. 


Their interests are almost entirely in people, 
rarely in THINGS. The abstract is seldom 
discussed. 


This woman (the more than 10 million that 
we have gathered together with one careful 
editorial formula) is a young woman. Her 
average age is only 28. 

She starts reading the behavior books in her 
teens. Her mother before her has often saved 
a particular story about some adolescent 
problem for her to read. 


The age of the great behavior problems, and 
her interest in them, seems to be from 16 to 
38, when she is raising her family. (That’s 
also the age of acquisition!) 


She marries young. Younger by 2 years than 
her white-collar sister. That’s simply because 
her husband (who leaves school earlier) also 
earns much higher wages much sooner than 
a white-collar worker. The young union 
laborer is earning while the young white- 
collar worker is learning. 


She has 53% more children than her white- 
collar sister. 

She has more than twice as much discretion- 
ary spending power as her white-collar 
sister. 


HOW SHE LIVES... 

She usually joins a church . . . but rarely if 
ever joins a country club. 

The white-collar social world is strange to 
her... or at least uncomfortable! 

She does not move “up” and away from her 
own kind of people. Stays in the wagetown 
neighborhoods, doesn’t move “across the 
tracks”! 


Spends less money on the OUTSIDE of her 
house, and far more money on the INSIDE 
of her home. 


Buys pieces of furniture as she wants them. 
Seldom does she buy suites with matching 
decor. 


Her home often becomes luxuriously com- 
fortable, rarely smartly stylish as you and I 
know interior decoration. 

Uses bright, gay colors, not subtle planned 
harmonies! 

When she was just married . . . spent more 
money on her bedroom. Then the kitchen, 
then the parlor. Hers is more the physical 
life. The plain luxury of comfort and good 
food, and love, and family and their friends. 
When you consider that her discretionary 
spending money at an early age is well in 
excess of her white-collar sister’s, you can 
readily see why her mode of life leaves her 


far greater sums of money to spend for new 


labor-saving devices, television, better food, 
a new car or what have you to offer. 

She is exposed, far more than her white-collar 
sister, to demagoguery, agitators and radical 
philosophies! Yet American business rarely, 
if ever, runs its institutional messages in the 
magazines read by these women. Instead, all 
of the fine messages by free enterprise and 
public service corporations are run in the 
white-collar magazines that these women do 
not and can not read avidly. Isn’t it an 
economic sin to default in the enlightenment 
of the more than ten millions of women who 
live and learn by our behavior magazines? 


Yet institutional advertisers of all kinds con- 
sistently spend almost all of their money 
talking to the white-collar masses who, for 
generations, have been sold on free enter- 
prise lock, stock and barrel! 
o 

While today there are over 22 million wage 
earner families in the nation, the behavior 
magazines are edited for the many millions of 
these women who either reject or have little 
interest in the material, subject matter, lan- 
guage or kind of society portrayed by the 
women’s servicebooks. It is doubtful that even 
the largest magazine published reaches ten 
percent of our particular 10,000,000 women. 


If you want to sell these ten million women... 
send for your copy of “*The Woman That Taxes 
Made”. Address: True Story Women’s Group, 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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—IN ABUNDANCE! 


Pure water, from deep artesian wells, at a maximum temperature 
of 54 degrees, is in abundant supply in South Bend and 
Mishawaka. National surveys show this to be a “‘major ground- 
water area.’ New wells are being tapped and pumping facilities 
increased as the need develops. 

A new steam-electric generating plant, largest of its kind in 
Indiana and part of a network with a capacity of 4,000,000 kw, 
provides ample power for industry. All of the utilities for 
efficient operations, and the resources for broad industrial ex- 
pansion are here in the South Bend - Mishawaka area. Your 

| request for plant-site information will be held in strict confidence. 


/ 


Here a network of rail, highway 


IN THE “VALLEY OF PROMISE” and air transport carries your pro- 
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ducts to market, and brings raw 
materials to your plant, at costs 
in the lowest bracket. 

Location in relation to the na- 
tional market, natural resources, 
utilities and labor supply make 
this truly the ‘“‘Valley of Promise” 
for industrial development. For 
detailed information write: Com- 
mittee of 100, Suite 309, National 
Bank Building, South Bend, Ind. 





SOUTH BEND and 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


COMMITTEE OF 100 





=We’ve Been Asked:— 


HOW TO GET 
A COMMISSION 














e Armed forces have tightened 
up on granting commissions. 


@ This raises questions of how 
men get to be officers. 


e There still are several ways 
to earn commissions. 


Are young men still able to get com- 
missions in the armed forces? 
Yes. A number of men still are getting 
commissions, either before they go on 

active duty or afterward. 


Are commissions harder to get now? 
Generally, ves. That’s because the over- 
all size of the armed forces has been re- 
duced. Consequently, fewer men are 
ending up with commissions after col- 
lege officer-training programs and _ after 
officer programs within the services. 


How many different ways are there 

for a man to obtain a commission? 
There are four main ways at this time. 
They are: through college officer-train- 
ing programs (ROTC), by Officer Can- 
didate Schools (OCS), by graduation 
from the service academies, and by di- 
rect appointment. 


How does a man get an ROTC com- 
mission? 

He is made a lieutenant or ensign after 
completing the prescribed course in a 
college having a Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps for one of the three services. 
Not all who finish the course,- however, 
get commissions. The number to be made 
Reserve officers at the end of the col- 
lege course depends on the vacancies 
available in each individual service. 


Must all Air Force ROTC students 
agree to take flight training? 

Most of them must agree to flight train- 
ing if they enter the advanced ROTC 
training of the Air Force in their junior 
year at college. A few of these, such as 
engineering students and other special- 
ists, can try for Air Force commissions 
without signing up for flight duty. 


Do all services have ROTC? 

Yes. The Navy also has other types of 
programs for training college students to 
be officers. One is a four-year college 
course, with naval training, where 
the Navy pays most of the cost. 
There’s a similar program for naval-avia- 
tion students. Under another Navy plan, 
a student pays his way in college, takes 
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training for two summers in a Reserve e 
Officer Candidate (ROC) school, lead- 
ing to a commission after graduation. 


Are OCS schools still operating for all 
services? 
Yes, though there have been some cut- 


backs here. These schools train men, 
| : e 
who already have entered the services : 
through enlistments or the draft, to be- 
come officers. The Army, for example, 
still runs Officer Candidate Schools for 
infantry, artillery, engineers and the 
Women’s Army Corps (WAC’s). There a 
are plans to drop this Army OCS pro- — 4 
9 gram for engineers soon. ° 
(¢ — ’ ™~—_ sy 
2 Zl 
have been drafted or have enlisted. They s 
must take special tests and examinations. 


Factors taken into consideration include 
recommendations of commanding offi- 
cers, physical condition, education and eS a 


personal qualifications. at (ye 
é} k= 


Are some doctors drafted for the i 
armed services? —— 
Yes. Some physicians and dentists have 
been drafted for all three services, but 
the medical draft law has been used 
principally to obtain such professional 


men for the Army. N EXT Ti M E _— Oo ae D E Pe 
| nr eae doctors be commis- SCOTTISSU E TOWE LS ! 








How are enlisted men chosen for OCS? 
Men are selected for Officer Candidate 





Schools on a competitive basis after they 




















A A few medical men have been refused 
commissions after being drafted. A i ’ : 
while back, the Pentagon adopted a {. They drink up water like a thirsty camel. 
policy of requiring drafted doctors to ' : 
| serve in the ranks if they admitted Com- S. Theyre strong — even when Soaking wet. 


munist or other subversive connections or 


refused to answer questions on such 3. Theyre SO soft that many people use them 


points. This policy was upheld by the as 4ace aloths. 
Supreme Court. But, more recently, after ; . 
the medical draft law had been changed 4. Theyre clean and white — of Course . 


by Congress, a circuit court ruled that a m 
drafted doctor was entitled to discharge 5. They're double-fold to dry double-quick . 


if denied a commission. 


Are many commissions given by 


direct appointment? JUST ONE You'll find ScotTissue Towels have an 
Very few, at this time. The only groups exceptionally high fiber content. This 
now being commissioned by direct ap- SCOTTISSUE TOWEL 


“bulk,” plus generous size and double 


pointment from civilian life are physi- DOES THE JOB! fold \ £ 3.750 ScotTi 
s old, makes a case of 3, cotTissue 


| cians, dentists and chaplains, with a 
limited number of lawyers getting di- Towels weigh 46 lbs.* Now some paper 
rect-appointment commissions in the 


towels cost less for 3,750 but are from 
Army and Navy. 


10 to 20 Ibs. lighter* per case—hence 


| How many college ROTC programs you get less drying power. Write for 
are there, and are they being re- more facts. Scott Paper Company, 
duced? 


Dept. US-8; Chester, Pa. 


*Shipping weight 


The number of colleges having ROTC 
programs for turning out officers for the 
three services is 551, as follows: Army, 
292; Air Force, 207, and Navy (includ- 
ing Marines), 52. No plans have been SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 
announced for reducing this number, but 
4 that, of course, depends somewhat on es % = Symbol of the 

appropriations for the military services. en ee right kind of washroom 
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If Communists Attack = 


CAN U.S. 
WITHOUT O.K. 


Will U.S. be plunged into war automatical- 
ly—without a go-ahead by Congress—if Com- 
munist forces strike again? If a Gl is killed in 
Indochina? If Russians attack in Europe? If 
bombers blast the U. S.? 

Here are the answers, given point by point 
by top U.S. officials. 


DULLES SAYS: BLOW AT 


Following is the text of Secretary Dulles’s discussion on 
foreign policy at his press conference of March 16: 


Q: Mr. Secretary, would you please give us the reconcilia- 
tion of, one? the concept of instant retaliation; two, the con- 
cept of consultation with our allies, and, three, the concept 
of involvement in war only by an act of Congress? 

Mr. Dulles: I assume your reference to “instant retaliation” 
is supposedly taken from an address of mine. 

Q: And one by the Vice President of the United States on 
Saturday night. 

Mr. Dulles: I cannot comment on what the Vice President 
said, but I will be glad to comment on what I said. If you will 
read my address of January 12, you will see what I advocat- 
ed there was a “capacity” to retaliate instantly. In no place 
did I say we would retaliate instantly, although we might 
indeed retaliate instantly under conditions that call for that. 
The essential thing is to have the capacity to retaliate in- 
stantly. It is lack of that capacity which in my opinion ac- 
counted for such disasters as Pearl Harbor. If we had had the 
capacity to retaliate instantly, in my opinion, there would 
have been no Pearl Harbor. But it took about four years to 
retaliate against Tokyo. I believe we should have that capac- 
ity to retaliate instantly. 

Now, the question of whether or not you retaliate instantly 
and where you retaliate is a matter to be dealt with in ac- 
cordance with the facts of each situation. I take it few would 
have any question but what if there were an attack upon 
the United States there would be instant retaliation. You 
have questions of retaliation in the event of a violation or an 
attack upon a member of the North Atlantic Treaty and upon 
other countries with whom we have treaty relationships. 

The question of circumstances under which you retaliate, 
where you retaliate, how quickly you retaliate is a matter 
which has to be dealt with in the light of the facts of each 
particular case. One thing I want to make clear beyond the 
possibility of doubt is that I don’t believe you should tell the 
enemy in advance just where, how and when you plan to re- 
taliate. The whole essence of the program is that the action 
should be an action of our choosing and he is not to know in 
advance what it is, and that uncertainty on his part is a key 
to the success of the policy. 
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STRIKE BACK 
FROM CONGRESS? 


State Secretary Dulles’s answers are pre- 
sented from his March 16 press conference. 
President Eisenhower amplifies his own 
views at his press conference of March 17. 
Mr. Dulles’s views then are expanded in an 
article, written by him for the April issue of 
Foreign Affairs, which is given in full text. 


EUROPE INVOLVES U.S. 


Q: Sir, if I may pursue that. You mentioned in the event 
of an attack upon a member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Alliance—you say what would then be instant retaliation. 
Does that mean in the event the concept of involvement in 
war only by act of Congress does not apply where there is 
an attack either upon the United States or upon a member of 
the alliance of which we are a part? 

Mr. Dulles: It means in all respects the United States acts 
in accordance with its constitutional processes. There is no 
way in the world in which we can get away, or want to get 
away, or intend~io get away from our constitutional processes. 
How long that will take, I don’t know. It did not take very 
long after Pearl Harbor to get a declaration of war. The 
trouble is it did not do any immediate good to get a declara- 
tion of war because we did not have the capacity to do any- 
thing with it. 

I have never advocated, and nobody else in the Admin- 
istration has advocated any departure from constitutional 
processes. The North Atlantic Treaty has provided that an 
attack against one of those states shall be deemed the same 
as an attack against the United States. We have other treaties 
with language which is not precisely the same as that. Just 
what action by the Congress is required is a matter to be 
decided in each case, as it always has been a matter to be 
decid in each case. The fact that you advocate having a 
capacity for instant retaliation does not change your consti- 
tutional processes. It means we don’t have to wait for four 
years after somebody attacks us before we are in a position 
effectively to hit back. 

Q: Sir, does the fact that the Senate of the United States 
has ratified the North Atlantic Alliance mean in the event 
of an attack on an ally we could, within constitutional pro- 
cedures, retaliate against that attack without acticn in the 
Congress? 

Mr. Dulles: That is a matter which, as you know, was de- 
bated very thoroughly in the Congress and in the Senate. At 
the time that treaty was ratified I was in the Senate. It is 
my opinion that the provisions of the treaty, which state that 
an attack upon one of the allies is the same as an attack upon 
all—or in other words that an attack upon one of our allies 
is the same as an attack upon the United States—and 
that is also, I may say, in the Rio Pact—that gives the Presi- 
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dent of the United States the same authority to react as he 
would have if the United States were attacked. 

Q: Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Dulles: Whether he would use that authority in every 
case is a matter for his discretion. In my opinion he has it. 

Q: He has the right? 

Mr. Dulles: In my opinion he has the right. That does 
not necessarily mean in all cases he would use the right 
without consultation by Congress. It would depend on the 
gravity of the attack, whether it was obvious the attack 
meant all-out war, which inevitably would involve us. Many 
matters would have to be considered and doubtless would 
be considered by the President in determining whether or 
not to use his discretionary authority. 

Q: Mr. Secretary, might I raise a question on another word 
in the reference [in the January 12 speech] to capacity to 
retaliate. The sentence ends: “by means and at places of our 
choosing.” Now, Mr. Pearson [Lester B. Pearson, Canadian 
Secretary of State for External Affairs] raised the question 
whether the word “our” meant the United States or whether 
it meant the free community of nations .. . 

Mr. Dulles: Well, it would depend a good deal upon the 
circumstances, If there were an attack upon the United 
States and if we had the capacity to respond from our own 
bases, we would certainly do that. It is, I think, well known 
that the bases which we have in foreign countries are in gen- 
eral not usable as a matter of law, and as a practical matter 
are not usable, except with the consent of the countries 
where the bases are. For example, the bases which are avail- 
able to our Strategic Air Force in Great Britain are not us- 
able as a base of attack except with the consent of the British 
Government. The same is true in general with all our foreign 
bases. Therefore, it is implicit in our security system that it 
operates with the consent and acquiescence of the other part- 
ners who have helped to provide the facilities which create a 
sort of international police system. 

Q: If I might go on: There were two other words which 
Mr. Pearson raised a question to in relation to the point 
which you have just made, the one being “instantly” and the 
other being “means.” Does this mean the choosing of means 
would lie with the free community or only with the United 
States? Would there be consultation? 

Mr. Dulles: Yes, there would certainly be consultation in 
most of the cases that I can conceive of.'I might say that I 
wrote, some weeks ago, an article for Foreign Affairs, which 
is in substance a somewhat more polished, I hope, restate- 
ment of my speech which was made before the Council of 
Foreign Relations, which publishes Foreign Affairs. That 
I did while I was flying back from Berlin. I understand 
that is being released for publication tomorrow in New York 
by the magazine Foreign Affairs. That will elaborate to 
some extent the thesis which I expressed in my address of 
January 12. 

Q: I would like to ask another question on this subject. 
There has been some discussion and speculation to the effect 
that reliance on the capacity to retaliate instantly as a major 
part of your defensive system would mean, in the case of a 
limited challenge in some remote area, you would have the 
choice either of an all-out war or no resistance at all. 

Mr. Dulles: That is not a correct analysis of the thesis at 
all. Let us take, for example, the declaration which was made 
by the 16 powers in relation to Korea, which is one of the il- 
lustrations I made in my speech. It has been stated there that 
if aggression should be resumed that the reaction would 
not necessarily be confined to Korea. Now what does that 
mean? That does not mean necessarily that there will be 
an effort made to drop atomic bombs on Peiping or upon 
Moscow. It does mean that there are areas of importance 
to the aggressors in that vicinity which may have an indus- 
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trial or strategic relationship to the operation which would 
no longer be what General MacArthur called a “privileged 
sanctuary.” 

I cannot imagine any policy more futile or more apt to cre- 
ate war than to adopt the policy that you will only react at the 
particular place, and by the means the aggressor selects. 
If anything would ever put a premium on aggression, it would 
be that. We want to take away that premium on aggression. 

Q: Mr. Secretary, while we are annotating that speech, 
there was a reference in there to a lesser reliance on local de- 
fense, and some question has been raised as to whether that 
meant less reliance on defense by local, indigenous forces 
which we might aid, for example, or less reliance on local ac- 
tions by American forces, in local sectors ot the long front. 

Mr. Dulles: What I meant there—when I say “I,” I might 
say that that speech was not just a personal speech—was 
that if you have the capacity to strike an aggressor at the 
points which will hurt him, the deterrent power of that is 
sufficient so that you do not need to have local defense all 
around the 20,000-mile perimeter of the orbit of the Soviet 
world because your deterrent power, to a large extent, rein- 
forces your local power so that you do not have to depend 
upon having in place forces in being sufficient to stop an at- 
tack in its tracks anywhere where it could occur because 
you rely primarily upon deterring that attack, not necessarily 
upon being able to stop it. 

With the Soviet-Chinese-Communist world—with its 800 
million people occupying a central location, with its vast 
land armies—it wouid be utterly impossible to have local 
defenses all around that 20,000-mile orbit sufficient to stop 
any blow that might come at wherever they might choose 
to make it. So that you have got to find some way whereby 
that type of local ground detense can be supplemented. And 
the way to supplement it is to have a capacity to retaliate at 
times, places, and with methods of your own choosing. 

Now that doesn’t mean that you eliminate wholly, by any 
means, land forces. It means you do not necessarily make 
them your primary reliance because, as against the kind of 
danger which threatens, it is impossible to match your 
potential enemy at all points on a basis of man for man, 
gun for gun and tank for tank. If we try to do that, we are 
going to go bust. 

Q: Mr. Secretary, if I may go back to one point of yours, 
you said that in Europe the President had the same authority 
under the NATO and Rio treaties to retaliate if the United 
States was attacked. Well, last Wednesday he seemed to 
give a pledge that he would not use that because he said 
that there would be no involvement in war without con- 
gressional approval. 

Mr. Dulles: But if the Senate has given approval in ad- 
vance, that is a diiferent matter. 

Q: Well, the specific case was Indochina. I think that was 
what some of us were wondering about. 

Mr. Dulles: Yes, there has been no congressional approval 
given in advance of a war in Indochina to which the United 
States would be a party. He certainly did not mean, I think, 
to imply that if the United States was attacked, and if Con- 
gress was not in session, that he would wait until Congress 
was called back into session and make a declaration of war 
before we would react to a bombing attack on New York 
City or Detroit or Washington. I think if any President 
waited under those circumstances, he would certainly not 
be carrying out the will of either the Congress or the 
American people. 

Q: Sir, I’m a little dense on this matter of Indochina. 
Would you clarify this for me: France is our ally in the 
North Atlantic Alliance. French troops are fighting in Indo- 
china. If the Chinese Communists, with the regular forces 
from China, should cross the frontier into Indochina and at- . 
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tack the armed forces of our ally, France, would our respon- 
sibilities or obligations under the NATO alliance come into 
force? If not, why? 

Mr. Dulles: No, they will not because the NATO alliance 
does not apply to any part of the world except the North 
Atlantic area as it is defined in the treaty. That defini- 
tion in the main is confined to Europe, although it does cover 
a portion of French North Africa—I think Algeria is covered 
by it. But in the main, it covers only the European area, 
including a slight bit of North Africa and, of course, the 
Asiatic portion of Turkey. 

Q: Mr. Secretary, in the context— 

Mr. Dulles: Now, I don’t mean to imply that if the event 
you spoke of happened, we should do nothing. I myself have 
said that I believed that if that happened we should do 
something. But that doesn’t mean we should do it without 
congressional approval or consultation. 

Q: In the context of the answer you just gave about 
New York, Detroit or Chicago in referring to an earlier 
answer you gave, would it be fair to say that the President 
has the same power to react in Europe in the case of a 
bombing of London or Paris? 

Mr. Dulles: Yes, sir. 

Q: Sir, would it be accurate then to say that instant 
retaliation in effect is recognition of the restraining effect 
of the possession of atomic weapons—the deterrent power? 
Is there a distinction between instant retaliation and deter- 
rent? It is a deterrent. 

Mr. Dulles: Yes, I have said that the capacity to retaliate 
powerfully and instantly is, in my opinion, the great deter- 
rent, and that when you are faced with the kind of potential 
enemy, or with the assets that this potential enemy has, I 
believe that a deterrent of that sort is the most effective way 
there is of preventing a war. 

Now I can imagine a different world condition where 
reliance might properly be placed upon other methods, and 
other means, but, as far as the present world condition is 
concerned, that capacity to retaliate powerfully at places 
of our choosing is, in my opinion, what will serve as a 
powerful deterrent to war. 

I believe that the original Korean attack would not have 
occurred if it had not been assumed either that we would 
not react at all, or if we did react would react at the place 
and by the means that the aggressors chose. I believe that the 
Allied 16-power declaration, which now operates in the 
case of Korea, will probably prevent any renewal of Com- 
munist aggression there. 

Q: Mr. Secretary, in order to clarify something, in my own 
mind at least, is it your understanding that the President’s 
right to order instant retaliation applies only in the case of 


an attack either on the United States or another North At- 
lantic Treaty power because of the understanding that Con- 
gress has given? 

Mr. Dulles: The United States has two treaties that I 
referred to: One is the so-called Rio Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance, which contains the provision that an attack upon 
one is the same as an attack upon all; that same provision is 
found in the North Atlantic Treaty. In my opinion—whatever 
it is worth as a lawyer, and as one who was in the Senate 
when the North Atlantic Treaty was adopted—I believe that 
that authorizes, is a consent in advance to the President’s 
reacting against an attack upon one of our allies named in 
those treaties in the same way that he would be authorized 
to react in the event of an attack upon the United States 
itself. I repeat, however, that the fact that the President has 
that constitutional authority as the result of those treaties in 
my opinion does not necessarily mean that he would use it. 
He would use his discretion, I think, as to whether or not 
to react instantly, or whether to get either a formal declara- 
tion of war by the Congress, or whether to have consultations 
which satisfied himself that that was the will of the Congress. 
That would be discretionary with the President. 

Q: Mr. Secretary, doesn’t the President have that same 
power under the United Nations Charter itself? 

Mr. Dulles: In my opinion, no. 

Q: Does he not have the power under the United States 
Constitution as Commander in Chief? 

Mr. Dulles: To do what? 

Q: To take military action without a declaration of war 
by Congress? 

Mr. Dulles: Well, now you are raising the question which 
has been debated ever since our nation was formed. There 
are certainly areas within which a President can act—cer- 
tainly areas in which it has been customary for Presidents to 
act—without any formal action by the Congress. There is a 
twilight zone there. Nobody has ever attempted to define 
accurately that twilight zone, and I shall not attempt it here. 

Q: Mr. Secretary, at one point there you said in connection 
with consultation “to consult in most cases that you can con- 
ceive of.” Would you consider, say, an attack upon the 
northern part of Canada an attack upon the United States, 
and would you consult with other NATO countries before 
you reacted to that attack? 

Mr. Dulles: I do not think that it is wise or appropriate to 
try to answer a hypothetical question of that sort. In the 
first place, it is impossible to determine in advance what all 
of the surrounding circumstances are, and it would certainly 
also not be advisable to give any foreknowledge to a potential 
enemy as to whether or not he would have any time between 
his attack and having to suffer the consequences of it. 


EISENHOWER SAYS: AMERICANS WILL BE PROTECTED 


Following is the text of President Eisenhower’s remarks on 
foreign policy at his press conference, March 17. In accord- 
ance with White House custom, the President’s words are 
paraphrased. 


Q: Last week, Mr. President, you were asked about the pos- 
sibility of an incident in Indochina, and you made this reply: 

“TI will say this: There is going to be no involvement of 
America in war unless it is a result of the constitutional proc- 
ess that is placed upon Congress to declare it. Now, let us 
have that clear, and that is the answer.” 

What I want to ask, Mr. President, is this: Does that mean 
that if an aggression came, like the aggression in Korea in 
1950, that you would hold up action until Congress debated 
the matter and then declared war? 
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The President: He said last week they were talking about 
Indochina, and he believes the question was concerning the 
possibility of one of our men or one or two getting killed 
and what that would mean, and he tried to reply very em- 
phatically. He still doesn’t back away from the generaliza- 
tion he made in this general sense, but take an extreme case: 

Suppose right at this minute there came a message flashed 
over the United States that, coming up from the South some- 
where, was a great fleet of airplanes, and there was positive 
evidence that they were intent upon spreading destruction 
in the United States. 

If there is anyone here or any citizen of the United States 
who would hold the President guiltless if he said, “We will 
sit here and try to get in touch with Congress,” then the 
President doesn’t know who they are. 
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Now, he thinks that is an extreme case and that care must 
be taken not to make generalizations just in terms of taking 
care of extremes. 

He feels you can go right on down the line until you have 
something where you say, “Well, the best interests of the 
United States are involved in this incident,” taken with 
something else, “but there is plenty of time to discuss it 
with Congress.” 

But when you come down to a matter of self-preservation, 
quick reaction to a threat against your life, the President be- 
lieves there is a rule that applies to nations exactly as it does 
to the individual. 

You don’t call a policeman if your life is actually in 
danger. If you have nothing else to do but run, you at least 
try to do your best. 

Now, Mr. Eisenhower thinks that a rule of reason must 
apply here, but, as far as trying to involve in any kind of 
circumstances the United States in a complete war—after all, 
war involves many things. There are all sorts of relationships 
changed in the world. The present discussion is about just the 
defense, defense against that sudden attack. 

Q: Would you comment on Secretary of State Dulles’s 
statement that the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
our Latin-American pacts obligate us to retaliate in the 
event of an attack on one of our allies, and that there is no 
need for you to go to Congress for a declaration of war in 
such an event? 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower doesn’t think that Mr. 
Dulles meant to say the President would have authority to 
declare war. But there is a difference between an act of 
war—that is, an act of violence—and declaring war. 

There is the obvious right of self-protection, of self- 
preservation, the President explained, and if you are at- 
tacked and you have notice, what would you do if you sud- 
denly were facing a gigantic Pearl Harbor? 

This thing isn’t academic when you get into that extreme, 
he declared. You are going to act in whatever way you think 
will save best the people of the United States, and would 
most quickly diminish the power of the other fellow to re- 
peat. This whole thing within hours has to be before the 
Congress. They have to act on this. 

After all, the President continued, you can’t carry on a 
war without Congress. They have to appropriate the money, 
provide the means, the laws and everything else. So Con- 
gress would have to come in on an emergency basis, if they 
were absent, or if they were here they would start meeting 
at night quickly. Things would have to move at the most 
tremendous speed. But he believes there is a great gulf be- 
tween what the President would do to protect the United 
States and an actual declaration of war. 

Mr. Eisenhower admitted he could be mistaken, and said 
he would not argue it. He would like to discuss it with 
Foster Dulles, but, having talked to him, he is sure that they 
are absolutely in agreement. 

Q: Mr. Dulles has outlined the policy of retaliation, and 
in some quarters that has been interpreted as meaning that, 
if you have a local war or a local situation, the retaliation 
might be against Moscow or Peiping or some major point. 
Could you discuss that question? 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said there is one thing he 
can tell about war: No war ever shows the characteristics 
that were expected—it is always different. He said the at- 
tempt is to express a generalization that would apply in an 
infinite variety of cases, and he just doesn’t believe that is 
possible. He thinks that what has to be decided is how 
deeply the safety and security of America are involved. 

The President said there are weapons now in being that 
more than ever give to the attacker a tremendous advantage, 
the man who attacks by surprise. 
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The element of surprise, always important in war, has 
been multiplied by the possibility of creating such widespread 
destruction quickly. 

Therefore, any President should be worse than impeached 
—he should be hanged, Mr. Eisenhower would say—if he 
didn’t do what all Americans would demand that he do to 
protect them in an emergency. 

But when it comes to saying where on the fringe, or pe- 
riphery, of American interests, any kind of act on the part of 
an enemy would justify that kind of thing—he doesn’t hold 
with that for a moment. He doesn’t think anybody else 
would. 

Q: The point has been made that the policy Mr. Dulles 
outlined would mean we wouldn't take part in wars like the 
Korean war or the Indochinese war, but that, if we did do 
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anything to meet the threat of those local wars, it would be 
a direct attack upon the major aggressor at some point most 
desirable for us. 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said Foster Dulles, by 
no stretch of the imagination, ever meant to be so specific 
and exact in stating what we would do under different cir- 
cumstances. He was showing the value to America of a capa- 
bility of doing certain things; he believed that would be in 
the way of deterring an aggressor and preventing this dread 
possibility of war occurring. 

So no man—and the President doesn’t care how brilliant 
he is—would undertake to say exactly what would be done 
under all that variety of circumstances. 

Q: You said you can’t foresee the things you might do 
under varying circumstances. Perhaps we are confused be- 
cause we have been led to believe that Secretary Dulles had 
enunciated some new doctrine. Is it a new doctrine? 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said it is not at all new. 
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Q: Then there is nothing new about that? 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower told reporters to remem- 
ber this: The American sailors tried to fight back at Pearl 
Harbor. That was an act of war. It was an act of violence, at 
least. We would have been amazed had they not done it. 

The President said that if such things happened on a larger 
scale, who is the man who has to act quickly? The President 


of the United States, as Commander in Chief of the armed 
forces, has got to do something. 

But, he added, when it comes down to saying that, merely 
because in some corner of the world our vital interests are 
hurt, we are going to decide in advance such great and ex- 
traordinary action that the Congress really has no way of 
backing up, the reporters know that wouldn’t be right. 


DULLES EXPLAINS U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


The following is the full text of an article prepared by 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles for the April issue of 
the magazine “Foreign Affairs.” 


Since World War II, the United States has faced the diffi- 
cult task of finding policies which would be adequate for se- 
curity and peace and at the same time compatible with its 
traditions. Never before has a great nation been called upon 
to adjust its thinking and its action so radically in so short 
a period. 

During the nineteenth century the maintenance of peace 
and order depended largely on Great Britain, with its Navy 
and the system of naval bases which enabled it to operate 
with mobility and flexibility throughout the world. By suit- 
able commercial, investment and monetary policies, Great 
Britain and other nations with surplus capital stimulated eco- 
nomic growth in underdeveloped areas. The French Revolu- 
tion had aroused men to respect and promote human rights 
and fundamental freedoms. The United States also made its 
contribution. Our people devoted their energies largely to 
domestic matters, not because they lacked concern for others 
but believing that what our founders called “the conduct and 
example” of freedom would exert a liberating influence everv- 
where. In fact, it did so. The “great American experiment” 
was a source of hope and inspiration to men everywhere, and 
especially to those living under despotism. Our dynamic 
example of freedom drew many to our shores and inspired 
others, in the old world and the new, to emulate our 
course. 

All of these influences contributed to giving the world rela- 
tive peace and security for the 100 vears between the ending 
of the Napoleonic wars and the beginning of the first World 
War. During this period there were many advances in the 
practice of political liberty, and generally throughout the 
world there was a great advance in material and _ social 
well-being. 

The events of the twentieth century, and especially the 
two world wars and their aftermaths, have created an en- 
tirely new situation. In large measure the United States has 
inherited a responsibility for leadership which, in the past, 
has been shared by several nations. Today there rests upon 
us, to a unique degree, the threefold task of providing in- 
surance against another world war; of demonstrating the 
good fruits of freedom which undermine the rule of despots 
by contrast; and of providing a major part of the effort re- 
quired for the healthy growth of underdeveloped areas. 

The Eisenhower Administration inherited security policies 
that had much worth. Many of these policies were bipartisan 
in character. They reflected a national recognition of the peril 
facing the civilized world, a united determination to meet 
it, and an acceptance of the role of leadership thrust on us 
by events. We had helped to re-establish the economies of 
other countries shattered by the war. We had taken a major 
part in resisting the aggression in Korea. In the face of the 
Soviet threat we were engaged in rebuilding our military 
strength and that of other free countries. 

These and like measures were costly. But they were 
necessary to our security. However, they partook much of an 
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emergency character. By 1953 there was need to review our 
security planning and to adjust our continuing military effort 
to the other requirements of a well rounded, permanent 
policy. 

Under the conditions in which we live, it is not easy to 
strike a perfect balance between military and nonmilitary 
efforts and to choose the type of military effort which serves 
us best. The essential is to recognize that there is an impera- 
tive need for a balance which holds military expenditures to 
a minimum consistent with safety, so that a maximum of 
liberty may operate as a dynamic force against despotism. 
That is the goal of our policy. 


THE NATURE OF THE THREAT 


The threat we face is not one that can be adequately dealt 
with on an emergency basis. It is a threat that may long per- 
sist. Our policies must be adapted to this basic fact. 

The Soviet menace does not reflect the ambitions of a 
single ruler, and cannot be measured by his life expectancy. 
There is no evidence that basic Soviet policies have been 
changed with the passing of Stalin. Indeed, the Berlin Con- 
ference of last February gave positive evidence to the con- 
trary. The Soviet Communists have always professed that 
they are planning for what they call “an entire historical era.” 

The assets behind this threat are vast. The Soviet bloc of 
Communist-controlled countries—a new form of imperialist 
colonialism—represents a vast central land mass with a popu- 
lation of 800 million. About 10 million men are regularly 
under arms, with many more trained millions in reserve. 
This land force occupies a central position which permits of 
striking at any one of about 20 countries along a perimeter 
of some 20,000 miles. It is supplemented by increasing air 
power, equipped with atomic weapons, able to strike through 
northern Arctic routes which bring our industrial areas in 
range of quick attack. 

The threat is not merely military. The Soviet rulers dis- 
pose throughout the world of the apparatus of international 
Communism, It operates with trained agitators and a power- 
ful propaganda organization. It exploits every area of dis- 
content, whether it be political discontent against “colonial- 
ism” or social discontent against economic conditions. It seeks 
to harass the existing order and pave the way for political 
coups which will install Communist-controlled regimes. 

By the use of many types of maneuvers and threats, mili- 
tary and political, the Soviet rulers seek gradually to divide 
and weaken the free nations and to make their policies ap- 
pear as bankrupt by overextending them in efforts which, as 
Lenin put it, are “beyond their strength.” Then, said Lenin, 
“our victory is assured.” Then, said Stalin, will be the “mo- 
ment for the decisive blow.” 

It is not easy to devise policies which will counter a danger 
so centralized and so vast, so varied and so sustained. It is no 
answer to substitute the glitter of steel for the torch of 
freedom. 

An answer can be found by drawing on those basic con- 
cepts which have come to be regularly practiced within out 
civic communities. There we have almost wholly given up 
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the idea of relying primarily on house-by-house defense. In- 
stead, primary reliance is placed upon the combining of two 
concepts, namely, the creation of power on a community 
basis and the use of that power so as to deter aggression by 
making it costly to an aggressor. The free nations must apply 
these same principles in the international sphere. 


COMMUNITY DEFENSE 


The cornerstone of security for the free nations must be a 
collective system of defense. They clearly cannot achieve 
security separately. No single nation can develop for itself 
defensive power of adequate scope and flexibility. In seeking 
to do so, each would become a garrison state and none would 
achieve security. 

This is true of the United States. Without the co-operation 
of allies, we would not even be in a position to retaliate 
massively against the war industries of an attacking nation. 
That requires international facilities. Without them, our air 
striking power loses much of its deterrent power. With them, 
strategic air power becomes what Sir Winston Churchill called 
the “supreme deterrent.” He credited to it the safety of 
Europe during recent years. But such power, while now a 
dominant factor, may not have the same significance forever. 
Furthermore, massive atomic and thermonuclear retaliation 
is not the kind of power which could most usefully be evoked 
under all circumstances. 

Security for the free world depends, therefore, upon the 
development of collective security and community power 
rather than upon purely national potentials. Each nation 
which shares the security should contribute in accordance 
with its capabilities and facilities. The Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance (Rio Pact) of 1947 set a postwar ex- 
ample in establishing the principle that an armed attack 
against one would be considered as an attack against all. The 
North Atlantic Treaty is based on the same principle. Its 
members have gone much further in organizing joint forces 
and facilities as a part of the integrated security system. 
NATO provides essential air and naval bases, to which its 
various members can contribute—each according to its means 
and capabilities. It provides the planes and ships and weapons 
which can use these bases. It provides so many points from 
which an aggressor could be harassed, in so many different 
ways, that he cannot prudently concentrate his forces for 
offense against a single victim. 

While NATO best exemplifies this collective-security con- 
cept, there are other areas where the same concept is evolving, 
although as yet in a more rudimentary form. An example is 
the Western Pacific, where the United States has a series of 
collective-security treaties which now embrace Australia, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, Japan and Korea. Collective ar- 
rangements are now in the making in the Middle East with 
Turkey-Pakistan as the nucleus. These developments show 
the growing acceptance of the collective-security concept 
we describe. 

The United Nations is striving to make collective security 
effective on a basis broader than regionalism. The central 
principle of the Charter is that any armed attack is of univer- 
sal concern and calls for collective measures of resistance. 
The Soviet Union, by its veto power, has made it impractical, 
as yet, to make available to the Security Council the “armed 
forces, assistance, and facilities” contemplated by Article 43 
of the Charter. When aggression occurred in Korea, how- 
ever, the principle of collective action was invoked by the 
United Nations and acted on by more than a majority of 
the members, including 16 which sent armed forces to Korea 
to repel the aggression. The “Uniting for Peace” Resolution, 
adopted by the General Assembly in November, 1950, grew 
out of that experience. That resolution will enable members 
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of the United Nations to join in carrying out similar collective 
measures against any future aggression without being blocked 
by a Soviet veto. 

The free-world system of bases is an integral part of its 
collective security. At the recent four-power conference in 
Berlin, Mr. Molotov repeatedly attacked these bases as evi- 
dence of aggressive purpose. Actually these bases on the 
territory of other sovereign countries are merely a physical 
expression of the collective-security system. They were con- 
structed only at the request of the host nation and their avail- 
ability depends upon its consent, usually as a legal condition 
and always as a practical one. The requisite consent to the 
use of these bases would never be accorded unless it was 
clear that their use was in response to open aggression, and 
reasonably related to its scope and nature. This gives assur- 
ance of their community function. 

Thus the free world has practical means for achieving 
collective security both through the United Nations and the 
various regional arrangements already referred to. 


STRATEGY TO DETER AGGRESSION 


The question remains: How should collective defense be 
organized by the free world for maximum protection at mini- 
mum cost? The heart of the problem is how to deter attack. 
This, we believe, requires that a potential aggressor be left 
in no doubt that he would be certain to suffer damage out- 
weighing any possible gains from aggression. 

This result would not be assured, even by collective meas- 
ures, if the free world sought to match the potential Commu- 
nist forces, man for man and tank for tank, at every point 
where they might attack. The Soviet-Chinese bloc does not 
lack man power and spends it as something that is cheap. If 
an aggressor knew he could always prescribe the battle con- 
ditions that suited him and engage us in struggles mainly in- 
volving man power, aggression might be encouraged. He 
would be tempted to attack in places and by means where 
his man-power superiority was decisive and where at little 
cost he could impose upon us great burdens. If the free 
world adopted that strategy, it could bankrupt itself and not 
achieve security over a sustained period. 

The free world must devise a better strategy for its de- 
fense, based on its own special assets. Its assets include, espe- 
cially, air and naval power and atomic weapons which are 
now available in a wide range, suitable not only for strategic 
bombing but also for extensive tactical use. The free world 
must make imaginative use of the deterrent capabilities of 
these new weapons and mobilities and exploit the full poten- 
tial of collective security. Properly used, they can produce 
defensive power able to retaliate at once and effectively 
against any aggression. 

To deter aggression, it is important to have the flexibility 
and the facilities which make various responses available. In 
many cases, any open assault by Communist forces could 
only result in starting a general war. But the free world must 
have the means for responding effectively on a selective 
basis when it chooses. It must not put itself in the position 
where the only response open to it is general war. The essen- 
tial thing is that a potential aggressor should know in advance 
that he can and will be made to suffer for his aggression 
more than he can possibly gain by it. This calls for a system 
in which local defensive strength is reinforced by more mo- 
bile deterrent power. The method of doing so will vary ac- 
cording to the character of the various areas. 

Some areas are so vital that a special guard should and 
can be put around them. Western Europe is such an area. 
Its industrial plant represents so nearly the balance of in- 
dustrial power in the world that an aggressor might feel that 
it was a good gamble to seize it—even at the risk of consider- . 
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able hurt to himself. In this respect, Western Europe is ex- 
ceptional. Fortunately, the West European countries have 
both a military tradition and a large military potential, so 
that through a European Defense Community, and with sup- 
port by the United States and Britain, they can create an 
adequate defense of the Continent. 

Most areas within the reach of an aggressor offer less value 
to him than the loss he would suffer from well conceived 
retaliatory measures. Even in such areas, however, local de- 
fense will always be important. In every endangered area 
there should be a sufficient military establishment to main- 
tain order against subversion and to resist other forms of in- 
direct aggression and minor satellite aggressions. This serves 
the indispensable need to demonstrate a purpose to resist, 
and to compel any aggressor to expose his real intent by such 
serious fighting as will brand him before all the world and 
promptly bring collective measures into operation. Potential 
aggressors have little respect for peoples who have no will 
to fight for their own protection or to make the sacrifices 
needed to make that fighting significant. Also, they know 
that such peoples do not attract allies to fight for their cause. 
For all of these reasons, local defense is important. But in 
such areas the main reliance must be on the power of the 
free community to retaliate-with great force by mobile means 
at places of its own choice. 

A would-be aggressor will hesitate to commit aggression 
if he knows in advance that he thereby not only exposes 
those particular forces which he chooses to use for his aggres- 
sion, but also deprives his other assets of “sanctuary” status. 
That does not mean turning every local war into a world 
war. It does not mean that if there is a Communist attack 
somewhere in Asia, atom or hydrogen bombs will necessarily 
be dropped on the great industrial centers of China or Rus- 
sia. It does mean that the free world must maintain the col- 
lective means and be willing to use them in the way which 
most effectively makes aggression too risky and expensive to 
be tempting. 

It is sometimes said that this system is inadequate because 
it assures an invaded country only that it will eventually be 
liberated and the invader punished. That observation misses 
the point. The point is that a prospective attacker is not 
likely to invade if he believes the probable hurt will out- 
balance the probable gain. A system which compels poten- 
tial aggressors to face up to that fact indispensably supple- 
ments a local defensive system. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 


We can already begin to see applications of these policies. 

“In Korea the forces fighting aggression had been so closely 
limited that they were forbidden even to apply the doctrine 
of “hot pursuit” in relation to enemy planes that were based 
across the Yalu. The airfields from which attacks were 
mounted were immune, as were the lines and sources of 
their supply. The fighting there was finally stopped last July 
on terms which had been proposed many months before. 
That result was achieved, at least in part, because the aggres- 
sor, already denied territorial gains, was faced with the possi- 
bility that the fighting might, to his own great peril, soon 
spread beyond the limits and methods which he had selected, 
to areas and methods that we would select. In other words, 
the principle of using methods of our choice was ready to 
be invoked, and it helped to stop the war which the enemy 
had begun and had pursued on the theory that it would be 
a limited war, at places and by means of its choosing. 

The 16 members of the United Nations who fought in 
Korea have invoked the same principle. They have given 
public notice that if the Communists were to violate the 
armistice and renew the aggression, the response of the 
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United Nations Command would not necessarily be confined 
to Korea. Today, if aggression were resumed, the United 
Nations Command would certainly feel free to inflict heavy 
damage upon the aggressor beyond the immediate area 
which he chose for his aggression. That need not mean in- 
dulging in atomic warfare throughout Asia. It should not be 
stated in advance precisely what would be the scope of mili- 
tary action if new aggression occurred. That is a matter as 
to which the aggressor had best remain ignorant. But he can 
know and does know, in the light of present policies, that 
the choice in this respect is ours and not his. 

In relation to Indochina, the United States has publicly 
stated that if there were open Red Chinese Army aggression 
there, that would have “grave consequences which might 
not be confined to Indochina.” 

On Dec. 26, 1953, President Eisenhower made an im- 
portant statement which clearly reflected our present policy 
as applied to Asia. He announced a progressive reduction 
of United States ground forces in Korea. However, he went 
on to point out that United States military forces in the 
Far East will now feature “highly mobile naval, air and 
amphibious units”; and he added that in this way, despite 
some withdrawal of land forces, the United States will have 
a capacity to oppose aggression “with even greater effect 
than heretofore.” In the same month the United States re- 
affirmed its intent to maintain in Okinawa the rights made 
available to us by the Japanese Peace Treaty. This location 
is needed to ensure striking power to implement the collec- 
tive-security concept. 

In Europe, our intentions are primarily expressed by the 
North Atlantic Treaty. Following the aggression in Korea of 
June, 1950, the Treaty members proceeded to an emergency 
build-up of military strength in Western Europe. The strength 
built between 1950 and 1953 has served well the cause of 
peace. But by 1953, it did not seem necessary to go on at 
the original pace. 

At the April, 1953, meeting of the NATO Council, the 
United States put forward a new concept, now known as 
that of the “long haul.” It meant a steady development of 
defensive strength at a rate which would preserve and not 
exhaust the economic strength of our allies and ourselves. 
This would be reinforced by the availability of new weapons 
of vastly increased destructive power and by the striking 
power of an air force based on internationally agreed posi- 
tions. President Eisenhower is now seeking an amendment 
of the present law to permit a freer exchange of atomic in- 
formation with our NATO allies. 

When we went back to the NATO Council meeting of last 
December, we found that there was general acceptance of 
the “long haul” concept. The result is that most of our NATO 
allies are now able to achieve budgetary and economic sta- 
bility, without large dependence on our economic aid. 

The growing free-world defensive system, supported by 
community facilities and coupled with adequate policies for 
their use, reflects the nearest approach that the world has 
yet made to a means to achieve eftective defense, at minimum 
cost. 


THE CURRENT MILITARY PROGRAM 


One of the basic tasks of the new Administration has been 
to review our military program in the light of the foregoing 
policies. 

In the years 1945-53, our military programs went through 
wide fluctuations which hindered orderly and efficient ad- 
ministration. During the first part of this period, the policy 
was to reduce the military establishment drastically. During 
the latter part of the period, the policy was to increase the 
military establishment rapidly. During both the decrease and 
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the increase the military budget reflected the so-called “bal- 
ance of forces” concept. In practical terms, this meant split- 
ting the available funds into three roughly equal slices for 
the Army, Navy and Air Force. 

When the Eisenhower Administration took office, our 
national-security programs, at home and abroad, were costing 
over 50 billion delars a year, and were planned at about 55 
billion dollars for the next vear. Budgetary deficits were of 
the order of 10 billion dollars, despite taxes comparable to 
wartime taxes. Inflation was depreciating the purchasing 
power of the dollar. Our allies were similarly burdened. 

The American people have repeatedly shown that they 
are prepared to make whatever sacrifices are really necessary 
to insure our national safety. They would no doubt support 
military expenses at the levels which their Government told 
them were required for security, even at the cost of budget 
deficits, resultant inflationary pressures and tax levels which 
would impair incentives. But the patriotic will to sacrifice 
is not something to be drawn upon needlessly. Government 
has the high duty to seek resourcefully and inventively the 
ways which will provide security without sacrificing economic 
and social welfare. The security policies we here describe 
make possible more selective and more efficient programs 
in terms of the composition of forces and of procurement. 

The new Administration has sought to readjust, in an 
orderly way, the program for the military forces. Before this 
could be done, it was necessary to clarify the extent of our 
reliance on collective security; to define more clearly our 
basic strategy both in Europe and the Far East: to reassert 
our freedom of action in repelling future aggression; to assess 
the impact of newer types of weapons; and to relate the 
composition and size of our ready and potential forces to 
all these factors. 

Inevitably this has taken time. It has required a series of 
difficult basic decisions by the President with the advice of 
the National Security Council and with supporting decisions 
by the Department of State, the Department of Defense and 
the Treasury Department. It has been necessary to exchange 
views with congressional leaders and our principal allies and 
to inform world opinion so that neither our friends nor our 
enemies abroad would misinterpret what we were doing. By 
now, however, the new course is charted and is guiding our 
military planning. As a result, it is now possible to get, and 
share, more basic security at less cost. That is reflected in the 
budget which the President has submitted for the 1955 fiscal 
year. In this budget, national-security expenditures for fiscal 
year 1955 will amount to 45 billion dollars as compared with 
50 billion dollars for 1953 and 49 billion dollars for 1954. 

Initially this reshaping of the military program was mis- 
construed in various respects. Some suggested that the United 
States intended to rely wholly on large-scale strategic bomb- 
ing as the sole means to deter and counter aggression. What 
has already been said should dispose of this erroneous idea. 
The potential of massive attack will always be kept in a state 
of instant readiness, and our program will retain a wide 
variety in the means and scope for responding to aggression. 
Others interpreted the program as a move away from col- 
lective security. The exact opposite is the case, as has been 
shown. Our policies are based squarely on a_ collective- 
security system and depend for their success on its continu- 
ing vitality. Still others feared that we intended to withdraw 
our forces from abroad in the interest of mobilitv. Now that 
the fighting is ended in Korea, our forces in the Far East 
will be reduced in numbers, as has previously been an- 
nounced, but the kind of force that remains will have great 
striking power. Moreover, the program does not mean that 
we intend to pull our forces out of Europe. It is, of course, 
essential that the continental nations themselves provide a 
harmonious nucleus of integrated defense. If they do so, the 
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United States would expect to maintain substantial forces of 
its own in Europe, both in support of the forward strategy 
of defense and for political reasons. 

Another consequence of our new policies is that it has 
become practicable to reduce our economic aid to our allies. 
The Technical Assistance Program will go on and economic 
aid is not wholly excluded. There are still some places near 
the Soviet orbit where the national governments cannot main- 
tain adequate armed forces without help from us. That is 
notably so in the Middle and Far East. We have contributed 
largely, ungrudgingly, and I hope constructively, to end ag- 
gression and advance freedom in Indochina. The stakes there 
are so high that it would be culpable not to contribute to the 
forces struggling to resist Communist oppression. 

But broadly speaking, economic aid in the form of grants 
is on its way out as a major element of our foreign policy. 
This is highly desirable from many standpoints. It helps to 
make our own budget more manageable and it promotes more 
self-respecting international relationships. That is what our 
allies want. Trade, broader markets and a flow of investment 
are far more healthy than intergovernmental grants-in-aid. 
It is, of course, important that we do actually develop these 
mutually advantageous substitutes for “aid.” To do so is one 
of the major objectives of the Eisenhower Administration. It 
is an essential component of the over-all policies already 
described. 

In the ways outlined, the United States and its allies gather 
strength for the long-term defense of freedom. 


OUR NATIONAL PURPOSE 


We do not, of course, claim to have found some magic 
formula that ensures against all forms of Communist suc- 
cesses. Despotism is entrenched as never before. It remains 
aggressive, particularly in Asia. In Europe, its purposes re- 
main expansive, as shown by Mr. Molotov’s plans at the Ber- 
lin Conference for Germany, Austria and all Europe. How- 
ever, time and fundamentals will work for us, if only we will 
let them. 

The dictators face an impossible task when they set them- 
selves to suppress, over a vast area and for a long time, the 
opportunities which flow from freedom. We can be sure that 
there is going on, even within the Soviet empire, a silent test 
of strength between the powerful rulers and the multitudes 
of human beings. Each individual seems by himself to be 
helpless in this struggle. But their aspirations in the aggregate 
make up a mighty force. There are some signs that the So- 
viet rulers are, in terms of domestic policy, bending to some 
of the human desires of their people. There are promises of 
more food, more household goods, more economic freedom. 
This does not prove that the dictators have themselves been 
converted, It is rather that they may be dimly perceiving 
that there are limits to their power indefinitely to suppress 
the human spirit. 

That is a truth which should not be lost sight of as we deter- 
mine our own policies. Our national purpose is not merely to 
survive in a world fraught with appalling danger. We want 
to end this era of danger. We shall not achieve that result 
merely by developing a vast military establishment. That 
serves indispensably to defend us and to deter attack. But 
the sword of Damocles remains suspended. The way to end 
the peril peacefully is to demonstrate that freedom produces 
not merely guns, but the spiritual, intellectual and material 
richness that all men want. 

Such are the guiding principles we invoke. We have confi- 
dence that if our nation perseveres in applying them, free- 
dom will again win the upper hand in its age-long struggle 
with despotism, and that the danger of war will steadily 
recede. 
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MONEY ON PACKAGING 
YOUR PRODUCT... 


WRITE HOW! 


Leading manufacturers are 
packaging anything from small 
cogs to car bumpers more effi- 
ciently in envelopes specially de- 
signed for the job. The United 
States Envelope Company has 
developed unusual closures and 
shapes to cut time and costs for 
many industries. If the answer to 
your specific problem is not 
found in a standard style, we'll 
create it for you. Mail the cou- 
pon above for details. 


50,000 FIRMS 
SPECIFY 
SPEED SWEEP 











Sweeps faster, cleaner, 
Outlasts Ordinary Brushes 3 to 1! 


WRITE FOR STYLES, SIZES AND PRICES TODAY | 
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What you as a businessman &@ CAN and E¥ CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





RAPID TAX WRITE-OFFS. You can 

sometimes get a rapid tax write-off 
for “protective construction.” The Office 
of Defense Mobilization issues rules to 
govern five-year tax amortization for such 
building. Protective construction is the 
building or strengthening of facilities that 
are regarded as important to industrial 
mobilization but which cannot be located 
at safe distances from probable targets in 
time of war. 


PARTNERSHIP INCOME. You can 

probably take an income tax deduc- 
tion for a percentage of the profits, from 
your partnership, paid to a relative who 
advanced funds for use of the partner- 
ship. The U.S. Tax Court approves a de- 
duction for payments to a taxpayer's 
mother where she put up more than half 
of his investment in the firm. 


* * 


CANNERIES. You can, as operator 

of a small cannery, probably have a 
good chance of selling canned fruits and 
vegetables to the armed forces. The 
Small Business Administration and the 
Army Quartermaster Corps have reached 
an agreement aimed at channeling more 
of this business to small canners. The 
Army buys these products also for the 
Navy and Air Force. 


* * * 


SHIPPING. You can, as the owner of 

oil tankers, have more leeway for 
foreign chartering of your vessels for 
periods up to six months. The Maritime 
Administration relaxes its restrictions on 
foreign chartering of privately owned 
tankers. 


* % 


PRICE SUPPORTS. You can look for 

the Government to support the 1954 
crop of rice at a level of at least $4.92 
per hundredweight. This minimum level, 
which has just been announced by the 
Department of Agriculture, may be re- 
vised upward at the beginning of the 
next rice-marketing year on August 1 if 
90 per cent of parity is higher than 
$4.92 per hundredweight. 


LAYOFFS. You can release an active 


union worker, during a layoff for 


economic reasons, so long as you do not 
select this worker to go because of union 
activity. The National Labor Relations 
Board holds that a company did_ not 
discriminate where the superintendent, 
who discharged the worker, did not know 
of the union connection. 


* 


TAX PROCEDURE. You cannot, in 

handling the tax affairs of a corpora- 
tion, be denied a deduction by the Tax 
Court for salaries paid to the company’s 
officers where there is competent and un- 
disputed evidence that the salaries are 
reasonable. A court of appeals. rules that 
the Tax Court cannot arbitrarily disre- 
gard such evidence; the full amounts of 
the salaries are allowed as deductions, 


* x * 


DISCHARGES. You cannot safely fire 
an employe just because he urged 
other workers to vote against your plan 
for rescheduling working hours in your 
plant. The Labor Board holds that an 
employer discriminated against an em- 
ploye, in violation of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, when he discharged a worker for 
engaging in this “protected” activity. 


* * 


TAFT-HARTLEY CHARGES. You 

cannot, as an employer, be held in 
violation of the Taft-Hartley Act just be- 
cause a part-time foreman, without your 
authorization and while not acting as 
foreman, circulates a petition seeking de- 
certification of the bargaining union in 
your plant. NLRB finds that an em- 
ployer did not interfere with the Taft- 
Hartley rights of his employes under 
such circumstances. 


SEC FEES. You cannot expect to pay 

the same amounts as in the past for 
reproductions of documents and _ public 
records that you buy from the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. SEC revises 
its photocopy fees. At the same time, 
however, the agency cuts from $1 to 50 
cents its fee for certification of records. 








Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & WorLD 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 


530 N. 22ND ST., MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 
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A HILTON GUEST ENJOYS THE BEST 


Jn New York 

Tue Warporr-Astoria 
THe PLaza 

Tue Roosevert 

THe New Yorker 

In Washington, D. C 
THe MayFLoweErR 

In St. Louis, Mo. 
THE JEFFERSON 

Jn Columbus, Obio 
Tue DesHier Hitton 
In Fort Worth and El Paso, Texas 
Tue Hirton Horer 


In San Bernardino, California 
ARROWHEAD SPRINGS 


In Chicago 

THe Conrap Hitton 
Tue Parmer House 

Jn Los Angeles 

THe Town House 

In Dayton, Obio 

THe Dayron Bittmore 
In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hirtron Horer 

In San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Tue Carise Hitton 

In Madrid, Spain 

Tne Castertana Hitton 


In Istanbul, Turkey 


Tue Istansut Hitton (Opens Summer) 








Leaders in society, the professions 
and business who demand the utmost 


perfection in social functions readily 


the famous group of Hilton Hotels around the world. 
Ideally located in great cosmopolitan cities, Hilton Hotels 
offer distinguished settings, fine food and gracious service. 
Although alike in quality, each hotel bears the distinction 


of possessing a unique individuality and character. 





Conrad N. Hilton, President 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES ¢ THE CONRAD HILTON ¢ CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 














THE THREE CUTLER-HAMMER STARS 


STAND FOR THREE NEW STANDARDS 


5 Installs easier 


The cost of installing motor control today is 
usually much more than the cost of the control 
equipment, often two to three times as much. 
Thus this new control offers large savings. 





Look for the three silver stars on the famous 
Cutler-Hammer nameplate; they identify the 
new spectacular Cutler-Hammer yx yx 3x Motor 
Control. These three stars stand for three en- 
tirely new standards in motor control satisfac- 
tion and value. yy 1... Easier, faster, lower 
cost installation any electrician can readily 
prove. 3X 2... Time-saving, trouble-saving, 
cost-cutting better performance which any test 
will confirm. yy 3...Amazingly longer life 
due to advanced engineering features anyone 
can understand. Compare it by features and 
by performance. You too will say it is the finest 
control you know. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc.,1462 
St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


CUTLER-HAMMER >>> MOTOR CONTROL 













Order from your nearby 
Authorized Cutler-Hammer 
Distributor today. 


i Lasts longer 


point that maintenance care and cost are vir- 
tually eliminated for 90% of all control uses. 
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x Wo Works better 


Users say, "Nothing like this ever before." 

Smooth, quiet operation with uniform response. 
New adjustable overload protection lets motors 
work harder with fewer nuisance interruptions. 


Cuts rate of wear to 
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MAN eee Secretary Stevens 


Running the Army= 
An Education in Politics 


The Army Secretary, successful in business, 
well-meaning in Government, symbolizes an old 
Eisenhower Administration problem and gets a 
painful education in politics. 


HE TROUBLES of Robert T. Stevens, 

the Secretary of the Army, are a sym- 
bol, as many observers see it, of a prob- 
lem that has dogged. the Eisenhower 
Administration from its beginning—the 
problem of the well-meaning business- 
man who suddenly must cope with the 
political hazards of Washington. 

Mr. Stevens and numerous other busi- 
nessmen came to the capital 14 months 
ago to help staff a businessmen’s Ad- 
ministration. Usually they did so at con- 
siderable personal financial _ sacrifice. 
Mostly, they were forced, and often re- 
luctantly, to sell their holdings of in- 
dustrial securities. 

Nevertheless, they were glad to serve. 
Mr. Stevens called it a “privilege.” He 
and the others thought that the applica- 
tion of business methods and _ principles 
would greatly improve Govern- 
ment. They felt that honesty, self- 
lessness and patriotism would work 
wonders. But they overlooked an- 
other necessary ingredient—politi- 
cal skill. 

A lesson. Rather quickly, the 
businessmen discovered that, in 
Washington, politics is everywhere. 
hritatingly, it was no longer pos- 
sible to reach a decision, issue 
orders and have them carried out 
unquestioned. Politics and the 
politicians kept getting in the way. 
Some of the new officials caught 
on and began yielding to necessity. 
But Mr. Stevens was slower to 
learn. 

The result was a row with Sen- 
ator Joseph R. McCarthy so bitter 
that both President Eisenhower 
and Defense Secretary Charles E. 
Wilson felt it necessary to make a 
public defense of Mr. Stevens’s 
essential honesty. The Secretary 
also was pinpointed as a man bear- 
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ing responsibility for rooting Commu- 
nists and their friends out of the Army. 

This is hardly the sort of treatment 
Mr. Stevens and his colleagues from the 
business world expected when they 
came to Washington. But they all have 
had it in one degree or another. Busi- 
ness careers did not prepare them for 
such situations. And, Mr. Stevens’s 
friends say, surely there was nothing 
in his previous experience that might 
equip him for battle with such a foe 
as Senator McCarthy. To take Mr. 


Stevens as an example of the essential 
problem: 

The Secretary. Mr. Stevens, 54, is 
normally a cheerful, friendly individual 
who likes people and enjoys conversa- 
tion. He has an easy manner and a quick 
smile. He gives the impression of a culti- 





MR. STEVENS AND PRESIDENT 
The Army Secretary is a team player 


~—United Press 


NEWS... Learning the Ropes 





-USNE&WR Photo 


vated and prosperous gentleman with 
an excellent taste in clothing. 

The Secretary was born to wealth. 
There was a sheltered childhood, school- 
ing at Phillips Andover Academy and 
Yale. After college, he went almost im- 
mediately into the family business, J. P. 
Stevens & Company, Inc., one of the 
biggest concerns in the textile industry. 

The firm had been founded in 1813 by 
a New England ancestor, Nathaniel 
Stevens, with a small mill at North 
Andover, Mass. As a corporation, it bears 
the name of Mr. Stevens’s father. The son 
worked his way through one division or 
department after another, learning the 
business. Upon his father’s death in 1929, 
Mr. Stevens became president. In 1945, 
he switched to chairman of the board of 
directors, and held that post until he 
became Secretary of the Army. 

Under his leadership, the Ste- 
vens company retained or improved 
its position in the textile field. 
Meanwhile Mr. Stevens broadly ex- 
panded his own field of personal 
influence in the financial and in- 
dustrial world. He became a direc- 
tor in numerous corporations, in- 
cluding General Electric, General 
Foods, the New York Telephone 
Company, the Owens-Corning Fi- 
berglas Corporation. In addition, 
Mr. Stevens served as chairman of 
the board of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. 

Always busy and conscientiously 
hard-working, Mr. Stevens also has 
been readily responsive when he 
felt that the country needed him 
more than did his own enterprises. 
He is a businessman whose emo- 
tions are easily stirred, at the 
thought of the long and intimate 
family background of J. P. Stevens 

(Continued on page 82) 
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SALES ARE BORN 


The SEATTLE TIMES reaches the MASS BUYING POWER in 
this rich, important market of 675,699 people. That's 
why-—no matter what you're selling—The SEATTLE TIMES 


produces results. Yours can be 
a success story in Seattle if 
you advertise consistently in 
The SEATTLE TIMES. 


== 


be Seattle Gimes 


SEATTLE’S ACCEPTED NEWSPAPER 


Represented by O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
New York ¢ Detroit *¢ Chicago «* los Angeles ¢ San Francisco 














The Man, The News 





Mr. Stevens sold his share 
of old family business . . . 


& Company, or by the demands _ of 
patriotism. 

College was interrupted for service in 
the field artillery in World War I. In 
1933, he worked in the textile-industry 
section of the National Recovery Admin- 
istration. In 1941, he was a contract co- 
ordinator for the Office of Production 
Management and in the same year he 
followed an Army suggestion that he 
take a course in the service’s industrial 
necessities at the Fort Leavenworth 
Command and General Staff School. Aft- 
er Pearl Harbor, he became a colonel 
in the Quartermaster Corps and trom 
1943 to 1945 was director of purchases. 

A meeting. Secretary Wilson, as presi- 
dent of General Motors Corporation, dur- 
ing the war had many associations with 
Mr. Stevens and it was he who chose Mr. 
Stevens as Secretary of the Army. Always 
a Republican, Mr. Stevens was never 
notably active politically. Mr. Wilson 
called him to New York, in December, 
1952, introduced him to the then Presi- 
dent-elect. After a 15-minute conversa- 
tion, Mr. Stevens took the job. 

But there was a hitch. A big share of 
the Stevens company’s business was with 
the Army. With his name up for confir- 
mation, Senators reminded him that the 
law would forbid his retaining any finan- 
cial interest in a firm with which he would 
be doing official business. Mr. Stevens 
pleaded. He produced learned legal opin- 
ions that he could disassociate himself 
from any decisions affecting the Stevens 
company and so stay within the law. 

“I am steeped in sentiment and tradition 
with respect to the company that bears my 
father’s name,” he told the Committee. 

But the Senators were adamant. UI- 
timately, Mr. Stevens divested himself 
of his Stevens stock and also that in 
Owens-Corning. 

On the job. As Secretary of the Army, 
Mr. Stevens has prided himself upon 
being a team player. This means that 
he readily went along with the decision 
to reduce men and funds for the Army. 
Many Army men do not like it. Some of 
them say privately that they would 
prefer more forceful representation from 
their civilian head. But Mr. Stevens is 
not one to stand in the way of great 
decisions made by his superiors. 

Nevertheless, the Secretary always ex- 
presses great loyalty not only to the 
Eisenhower “team,” but also to the offi- 
cers and men of the Army. Many in 
Washington think it notable that, while 
the climactic phase of Senator McCar- 
thy’s dispute with the Army began as a 
row between the Senator and a general, 
Mr. Stevens turned it into a controversy 
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.. . Political strife soon 
engulfed the Secretary 


in which he and a civilian aide were 
involved, to the exclusion of the profes- 
sional soldiers. 

Trouble came quickly for the Secre- 
tary. Early in his term in office Congress 
seized upon allegations of an ammuni- 
tion shortage in Korea. Energetically, 
Mr. Stevens traveled to ordnance plants 
to stimulate production and to Korea 
to see the situation there for himself. 
Ultimately he pronounced production 
and supply on the increase. With the 
Korean truce, the question faded. 

Meanwhile, he, and the other busi- 
nessmen in office, were finding that 
Congress and the press always were look- 
ing over their shoulders. Decisions had 








—Harris & Ewing 
CRISIS. Secretary Stevens argued 
with Senators McCarthy and Mundt 
about investigation of the Army 


to be cleared in many quarters, including 
places of which Mr. Stevens and his col- 
leagues often were even unaware. At the 
Pentagon, it did not take long for word 
to spread that the Secretary was in over 
his head politically. 

Washington wiseacres say this was 
only natural; that even the most compe- 
tent businessman cannot learn politics 
overnight. These same observers were 
wondering too about the ultimate fate of 
Mr. Stevens, even though he got the 
ready backing of the Administration and 
Defense Department in the row with 
Senator McCarthy. When the uproar 
quiets down, few close observers would 
be surprised to find Mr. Stevens in 
another post, where political skill is less 
necessary. The political education of a 
businessman can be painful, to himself 
and to his associates. 
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Engineered to meet specific power transmission re- 
quirements, Twin Disc drives are backed by 
unequalled service to keep machinery 


CLUTCHES AND/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
running profitably. nt 


Twi(i(pise 





TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin + HYDRAULIC DIVISION, Rockford, Illinois 


ORANCHES: CLEVELAND © DALLAS + DETROIT + LOS, ANGELES +» NEWARK © NEW ORLEANS © SEATILE « TULSA 
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It Makes Its Roads As It Goes! This 4-Wheel- 
Drive Willys Sedan Delivery saves time and 
trouble for the Georgia Game and Fish Com- 
mission. It transports men and equipment on 
daily ‘runs’ to lakes and streams through 
rugged, wooded country near Clayton, Georgia. 
The Commission also uses a fleet of ‘Jeeps’. 


€ 
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© SERVICE 


The ‘Jeep’ Brings Help to motorists on the high- thousand miles. With its 4-wheel-drive traction, 
ways through the service patrol system of the Auto- maneuverability and the economical power of its 
mobile Club of Southern California, Los Angeles. efficient Hurricane Engine, the Universal ‘Jeep’ is 
During 1953 the Club’s 10 ‘Jeeps’ traveled over 195 ideally suited for service work of any kind. 








Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, San Francisco, 
> Calif., the nation’s largest 
gas and electric utility, 
uses 179 Willys 4-Wheel- 
Drive Trucks, Station 
Wagons and ‘Jeeps’ in its 
fleet to render service to 
its far-flung territory. 


, 
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Willys Utility Vehicles offer important econ- 
omies. Their versatility makes them adapt- 
able for many jobs . . . extra traction of 
4-wheel drive assures “‘go-anywhere”’ ability 
—saves time. . . rugged stamina gives them 
staying power. There is a need for such ver- 
satile vehicles in almost every business. . . in- 
cluding yours. The Willys you put to work 
| today can help you cut tomorrow’s 
aL Hy costs. Kaiser-Willys Sales Division, 

WwW Willys Motors, Inc., Toledo 1, Ohio. 








UNIVERSAL ‘JEEP’ 2 OR 4-WHEEL-DRIVE STATION WAGON 


THE WORLD’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 


















2 OR 4-WHEEL-DRIVE PANEL DELIVERY 





Geologists of the United Fuel Gas Company in 
Charleston, W. Va. use this 4-Wheel-Drive Willys 
Station Wagon to transport them and their equip- 
ment over the rugged gas fields of West Virginia. 








A Modern Work Horse, the ‘Jeep’ moves busses; 
acts as an emergency vehicle; works as an efficient 
snow plow to help keep drives open for St. Joseph 
Light and Power Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Help Management Cut Costs 





7-Up Bottling Company, St. Louis, Missouri, uses a 
4-Wheel-Drive Willys Truck to pull this specially - 
built trailer to outdoor events. Folding sides permit 
dispensing of drinks direct from trailer. 


Listen to “Lowell Thomas and the News,” 
Monday through Friday, CBS network. 











4-WHEEL-DRIVE WILLYS TRUCK 
















In London or around the world... 
here’s what we can do for you! 


Need credit in London? Want to know the financial rating of Rashid Ali in Karachi? 
The price of dates in Basra? Chances are we’ll have the answer for you. With repre- 
sentation in every important center of world trade, Bank of America can supply 
you with credit and information facilities wherever you do business. To take advan- 
tage of this experienced service, telephone, wire, or write to Bank of America, Inter- 


national Banking Department, 300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL {RYSTA32 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL OLPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Co ececersseeseees SERVING COMMERCE AROUND THE WORLD ccceecceccs 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London « Manila « Tokyo * Yokohama « Kobe *« Osaka * Bangkok * Guam 
REPRESENTATIVES: New York * Mexico City * Milan « Paris * Zurich * New Delhi « Correspondents throughout the world 
BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL), New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf 





COPYRIGHT 1954, BANK OF AMERICA 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 





CARACAS....-NEW DELHI....HONG KONG.... 





>> "No Trespassing" sign is out on the Americas, warning away Moscow Communists. 

The catch, from now on, will be law enforcement. It will not be easy. Com- 
munists, digging into Guatemala and British Honduras, still can hide under Latin 
America's deep-seated fears of intervention into their affairs by Uncle Sam. 

The machinery, set up at the Caracas Conference, requires majority agree- 
ment. The U.S. must convince its neighbors that a government has been taken over, 
not just by local boys, Tito style, but by men taking their orders from Moscow. 

Next step is to decide what to do about it. Here, too, a majority must agree. 
Only then can Communists be forced out by a cutoff of trade or by troops. 

Moscow's bet is that Latin Americans still will be more suspicious of the 
U.S. than of far-distant Moscow. If so, Communism will grow in the Americas. 








>> Pandit Nehru, India's Premier, also has trouble recognizing the conspiracy 
of Moscow-led Communists. Instead, he denounces the U.S. for taking steps to de- 
fend the world against the Communist empire. Now, however, he has been forced 

to take a look under his own bed in India. What he is finding is a jolt to Nehru. 


>> Communists in India and India's Communist neighbors, it seems, are working 
together. To Nehru, if not to the rest of the world, that is startling news. 
Inside India, Communists publicly boast "peaceful co-operation" with Nehru. 
Secret documents, seized by Government police from top Communists, tell an- 
other story. Strikes, riots, violence and revolution, the documents show, are 
to be the Communist weapons in India when the time is ripe--not "co-operation." 
Nehru thinks he knows how to deal with local Communists. He jailed 8,500 of 
them at one time in the past. But membership in India's Communist Party has 
doubled in two years. And there is more news for Nehru from the North. 











>> India's empire includes four semi-independent kingdoms, high in the Hima- 
laya Mountains, bordering Tibet. India's Army leaders report these are in danger. 

Communists took over Tibet three years ago. It now is a military base. 
Chinese troops there are taught Hindi, India's national language. New airdromes 
are within easy bombing range of New Delhi. New roads link Tibet with the Soviet 
Union and with Communist China. The four kingdoms are under new pressure. 

The rulers of Bhutan paid their first state visit to New Delhi recently to 
tell Nehru about Communist activity there. In Nepal, a wobbly Government is up 
against Communist agitators financed and directed from Tibet. Sikkim, on the 
main route between India and Tibet, is inhabited by people of Tibetan origin. 
Ladakh is ruled by a chief lama who wants India's protection. But his people, 
too, are of Tibetan stock. And Communists are sending arms, ammunition and Com- 
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munist propaganda to trouble-making head-hunters in Assam, India's own territory. 





>> It looks like a Communist build-up to grab India's "buffer states" first, 
then India itself. To meet the threat, Nehru is sending more Indian Army troops 
to Assam, reinforcing Indian Army garrisons near the border kingdoms. 
Abroad, there is no sign yet of a change in Nehru's "neutrality." At home, 
however, Nehru is up against a real threat of Communist expansion and aggression 
of the kind that he refuses to recognize elsewhere. It's a lesson for Nehru. 


>> There are two battlegrounds, half a world apart, in the Indochinese war. 
Communists in Indochina are hurling masses of screaming natives at outposts 
held by the French and their allies. But such battles, lost or won, at this 
stage are not likely to determine the fate of Indochina. 
Communists in France, where the war iS unpopular, are seeking to overthrow 
the wobbly Laniel Government. Many non-Communists are out to do the same thing. 
A showdown will come in April. Some non-Communist leaders would bargain 
away France's plan for a European Army in exchange for peace in Indochina. That 
would wreck the defense system to which the U.S. is committed in Europe and Asia. 
This is the nightmare that is worrying American diplomats. It could happen. 














>> British businessmen in Hong Kong already are licking their chops in hopes of 
big business with Communist China. They see a chance that the Far Eastern Con- 
ference at Geneva will end the embargo on strategic goods for Communists. 

The Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation just held its annual meeting 
in its imposing headquarters on the Hong Kong Bund. Said Chairman C. Blaker: 

"A great deal depends on unforeseeable factors and future trends...It is, 
however, obvious that when the embargo has been removed there should be a con- 
siderable increase in trade and no doubt there will be keen competition amongst 
businessmen of all nationalities." 





But Britain, on the ground floor at Hong Kong, expects to get to China first. 


>> Looking around Asia, the Hong Kong banker sees these prospects: 
Japanese competition may hurt British goods in colonial markets, but Hong 
Kong may profit if the Japanese use it as a marketing center for their goods. 
Indonesia is a poor risk. "Her people have not yet developed a strong sense 
of discipline." The country suffers financial, political and labor troubles. 
Malaya, though defeating Communist guerrillas, needs "time for digestion." 
Burma shows "ill feeling against the United States." But the attitude to- 
ward Britain has improved and the country has "rich potentialities." 
From Tokyo to Ceylon, says the banker, "British merchants and bankers 
established in the East...have a part to play in the further development of Asia." 
British diplomats, talking with Communists at Geneva, will remember this. 








>> A top-secret business deal is under negotiation in Brussels. 

Uranium, chief source of atomic energy, is involved. Wartime agreement, 
under which the U.S. and Britain took up virtually all the uranium output of the 
Belgian Congo, expires this year. Belgium has had a virtual monopoly on high- 
grade uranium. Now the British Commonwealth may be forging ahead, with produc- 
tion soaring in South Africa and Australia, with big deposits found in Nigeria. 

New deal will be short term. Price, other details remain top secret. 
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nothing Works Lake Wfantmanship 


Putting the yearn on everyone to want something more, 
new or better. That’s WWantmanship, the Crosley Group’s dynamic new dimension 
in selling. Typical of the Group, WLW-T, Cincinnati, uses top talent— professional want-makers, 
to make wants real and urgent. Wantmanship explains why the Crosley Group 
makes more sales faster, at less cost, than any other medium or combination. \ 


Radio 
Atlanta 


th é Cc ROSLEY is ROUP a bus 
ayton 
Cincinnati 





Exclusive Sales Offices: 
New York, Cincinnati, Dayton, 


Columbus, Atlanta, Chicago, Hollywood 
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LONDON , : 
PARIS On any flight to Europe V1! 
GENEVA a travel bonus of visits to extra cities, for 
1uRICH ; 
: , to 
COPENHAGEN not a cent more fare Fly to Paris, | 
STUTTGART Copenhagen, all this list, on @ Swiss trip. 
— Add 14 cities to 4 yacation in Rome, Oslo or 
HAN 
BREMEN Stockholm. See Europe, Africa, Asia on 
HAMBURG one of 54 dollar-saving extra-city trips. 
GLASGOW wa 
Plan with detailed folder. 
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SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT - 
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30 Rockefeller perma 
, New York 20, New York 









Please send me items checked: 
C) Extra-City Trips 


Name. 
() Pennywise Tours 





Street. 
(] Economy Tours 





City. 
State 
() Passport Tips 














(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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NIUE PICKUP FOR AUTOS: 
SIGN OF GOOD TIMES? 


Sales of autos are going bet- 
ter. This key industry is digging 
out of its inventory avalanche. 

New confidence is felt. But 
the industry still has problems: 


Profits are squeezed, loan terms AUTO PRODUCERS MADE MANY 
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The Auto Industry’s Problem 


are tough, demand for replace- | MORE CARS THAN WERE SOLD 
ments are shrinking. 4 
For this comprehensive view, Produced for the domestic market 434,000 cars 


U.S. News & World Report com- 
piled the figures, got firsthand | , 
reports from bankers and dealers. . Sold by dealers 355,000 cars 


The men who make and sell auto- 
mobiles are noting some improvement 
in their troubled business. 

Spring is sharpening the public appe- 


tite for cars. — 
ore ; : heii ger ame AUTO PRODUCERS HELD OUTPUT 
Will this tonic cure the industry’s ills | IN. FEBRUARY | 
—its Gulbschs, dbieounte and heavy ine | DOWN, WHILE SALES WENT UP 


ventories—or merely give a brief respite, 
to be followed by worse trouble when the 
seasonal stirring is no longer felt? This 
is the question auto men are pondering. 

Here are the symptoms they note, both 
favorable and unfavorable. 

The upturn in sales this year was 
earlier and, at least in the beginning, 
stronger than usual. January had been 
slow. February saw sales mounting faster 
than usual for this month. March, accord- 
ing to some industry sources, finds new 


fats Deing sold at a Gmillion-a-year clip, A IEMASNMiS AUTO PRODUCERS CAN SEE 
etter than the car makers fondest hopes. INVENTORIES GOING DOWN 


Optimists among the auto companies 
have been hoping for a domestic retail 
market of about 5.5 million new cars in 
1954. Some industry forecasts run as 
low as 4.6 million. The Economic Unit 
of U.S. News & World Report figures 


a 








Produced for the domestic market 425,000 cars 


Current rate of output 480,000 cars 


that sales in the first three months have Current rate of sales 510,000 cars 
been at a rate of about 5,450,000. This 
a would mean a drop from 1953 but a * ta. 

etter year than most, as shown in the | ION IN INVENTORIES 
table on page 94. ne 30,000 Song 

The recent improvement is noted by a sci: seni: i'n ate ii tain": sii sits ls "is lh Sota ea ai 
New York bank that finances auto deal- 
29 Seo on oe Pyrat says, Dealers will still have nearly 

e big values being offered are causing 
a slight preseason pickup in sales.” BUT 600,000 new cars on March 31, 
Auto men generally are taking the line a record for that date 


that today’s buys are as good as the pub- 
lic can expect for some time to come. 
(Continued on page 92) 
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MANSFIELD TIRE IS 
“GROWING PLACES” 


iN MOA* 





O 








$407 


Suite 307 
427-13th Street 
Oakland 12, California 





SN 







that business does “grow places” in 
MOA. Since 1951, Mansfield Tire has 
increased total space by 55,000 square 
feet and added 40% to personnel. In MOA, 
the rich market, supply of skilled labor, ideal 

climate, and lower distribution costs create a 
healthy industrial climate for profitable ex- 
pansion. 


The expansion A \ 
story of Mansfield Tire ANS Y 
and Rubber Company is proof “SS 

2» 


If your organization is even remotely considering a loca- 
tion for a branch plant, it will pay you to get the new MOA 
FACTFILE. It furnishes complete information on all the 
profit-making factors that growing industry demands.Write 
for it today, in strict confidence. No cost or obligation. 

















ALAMEDA 
ALBANY 
BERKELEY 
EMERYVILLE 
HAYWARD 
LIVERMORE 
OAKLAND 


IMA....rctiran 
PIEDMONT 
PLEASANTON 


©. kland 
A SAN LEANDRO 
rea RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 





*MOA means Metropolitan Oakland Area 
(Alameda County, California) 





Stop and think how this machine could 
simplify the work of your office! 





on eitins rm sas sinha iob! 
















Copease 


PHOTOCOPIER 






1 COPEASE Sinead 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


COPEASE DUPLEX, now more versatile 
than ever, makes jet black images on 
permanent white background of any 
type copy —colored stock, black and 
white, pencil, etc., with little or no ad- 
justment. Compact, economical COPEASE 
makes sharp, dry photocopies in sec- 
onds on all types of stock up to 14” wide. 

More and more U. S. corporations 
are finding that COPEASE DUPLEX 
PHOTOCOPIER saves time, saves em- 
ployee effort and increases office effi- 
ciency. 

Ask for a demonstration ... and see 
how COPEASE can help your firm, too. 

Or mail coupon for details on 
COPEASE, the machine that (under the 
name of Develop Combi) revolution- 
ized office copying in 60.countries. 














| Gentlemen: Please send full details of Copease Duplex Photocopier. Known abroad as the Develop Combi. 

' 

| Name Title 

' 

: Name of firm Street Address 

: State 
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Special Report 





Used-car business showing 
improvement after drop... 


Apparently some buyers are acting on this 
theory. 

Discounts for cash and extra trade-in 
allowances to the tune of $500 and $600 
are being granted in some cases to move 
new cars in the $3,000 price bracket. A 
large New York dealer says he expects 
to allow a 15 per cent markdown on 
1954 models, compared with an 8 per 
cent discount on cars he sold last year. 

The used-car business is also feeling 
some improvement. Industry indexes 
show a steady drop through February in 
prices of used cars. But dealers think the 
market has strengthened. 

A Dodge-Plymouth dealer in Glen- 
dale, Calif., recalls: “We hit bottom 
about 80 days ago in this area. Prices 
have been up a bit since then.” A Nash 
man in Reno, Nev., reports: “We're 
making more sales and getting $25 
to $50 more per $1,000 on used cars. 
The last three weeks have made a dif- 
ference.” 

Trouble in used cars was one of the 
first signs of weakness in the auto busi- 
ness last year. Prices tumbled, and deal- 
ers found, in trying to sell new models, 
they were having to allow more for 
trade-ins than they could get back on re- 
sale. The practice of discounting new 
models followed. 

In the same way, strength in used cars 
could spread to new cars. Slightly higher 
prices on old models would make new 
models look like better buys. Also, deal- 
ers could offer bigger trade-in allowances 
with less risk of losing money. 

The next few weeks should show how 
solid the used-car market really is. Its 
present firmness could be just a reflec- 
tion of the low level of new-car sales 
back in January. Fewer autos were then 
being traded in, and the inventory of 
old cars, after snowballing in 1953, pos- 
sibly had a chance to melt a little. 

Now, with new-car sales going up, the 
used-car market has a bigger supply of 
trade-ins to absorb. 

Improved inventories, meanwhile, 
are easing the financial worries of some 
of the auto dealers. 

The chart on page 91 shows that 
stocks of new cars increased sharply in 
January, hit a peak in February and 
now, if sales are as good as the industry 
believes, are going down. 

Cutbacks at the factories, unusual for 
this time of year, have helped bring in- 
ventories under control. 

In most years they haven't been neces- 
sary. The industry usually is building 
up stocks in advance of the spring selling 
spree. But this year it was well stocked 
before the year began. Dealers had about 
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... Fewer jalopies remain 
to be replaced this year 


520,000 new autos on hand or on the 
way on January 1. 

By mid-February they had about 625,- 
000, a record number and enough to 
last at least six weeks, if the factories 
closed. In the face of this pile-up, most 
manufacturers decided production had 
to be held down. Output in February was 
kept at about 80 per cent of the 1953 
peak, after allowing for seasonal factors. 

Still, only a small dent is being made 
in the new-car inventory. Quite afew new 
1953 models are still waiting for buyers. 


eh 


FEWER OLD CARS 
ON THE ROAD 


AUTOS 10 YEARS OLD OR OLDER 














NUMBER PER CENT 

IN USE * OF ALL CARS 
1950| 14,927,000 | 42% | 
1951115,664,000 | 41% 
1952| 13,543,000 | 34% . 
1953 | 10,702,000test..| 259% 
1954| 9,127,000 ‘est.)| 21% 














*On July 1, except in 1954, 
which is on January 1. 





Source: R. L. Polk & Co., through 1952; 1953 & 1954 esti- 


mates, USN&WR Economic Unit 
© 1954, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 


That’s only one of the auto men’s 
worries. 

Fewer old cars are headed for the 
junk pile (see chart on this page), and 
this means a shrinking demand for re- 
placements. Last year, more than 4.1 
million autos either were junked or were 
retired from use temporarily on used- 
car lots. This resulted in an unusually 
large demand for new cars as replace- 
ments. 

Now not many cars remain that have 
had 14 years and 121,000 miles of 
driving, the average for cars actually 
scrapped in recent years. Nearly 80 per 
cent of the cars on the road are postwar, 
no more than eight years old, driven, in 
all but a few cases, less than 80,000 miles. 

The industry might make up for this 

(Continued on page 94) 
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@ Save time and money with this 
multi-purpose building . . . get Ideco 
ruggedness, permanency, low mainte- 
nance cost through the years... benefit 
from all these features of Ideco per- 
manent shop-fabricated steel build- 
ings, with a “package” building at an 
extremely nominal cost. 

The new Ideco “Utilimaster” was de- 
signed to satisfy those who need low- 
cost adaptable structures, in a hurry. 
This rigid frame building in a “pack- 
age’”’ can be delivered to your site in 
30 days! And in only 10 working days, 
a typical 50’ x 100’ “‘Utilimaster” can 
be erected. Adaptable to the widest 
variety of uses in the commercial and 
industrial field, the ‘‘Utilimaster” em- 
ploys a high strength, welded rigid 
frame which eliminates interference 
from overhead beams and supporting 
columns ... gives maximum strength 
at points of greatest stress ... adds 
rigidity to the entire structure. 
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The “Utilimaster” is available with clear spans of 40’, 50’, 60’... 
in any length in modules of 20’. Siding and roof of the “Utili- 
master” can be time-proven Ideco deep-rib galvanized steel sheet, 
aluminum, or translucent Corrulux. All exterior steel is galva- 


nized for rust prevention... 


interior structural members are 


painted. A variety of door and window styles and arrangements 
are available. Complete insulation is optional. 





No matter what your building requirements, you 





Utilimaster interior can 
be beautifully finished 


IDECO DIVISIO 


can benefit by using Ideco's complete building 
service. Your Ideco Building Consultant is qualified 
to help you select the building type and style most 
suitable for your needs ... then supervise the erec- 
tion of a finished structure ready for you to move 
into. Or he is equally ready to work in cooperation 
with your own architect, contractor or engineering 
department. Let him tell you about “Utilimaster" 
and larger pre-designed Ideco buildings and build- 
ing components, “‘custom-planned" for your special 
needs. 


Send this handy coupon today for more 
first-hand facts about Ideco buildings. 





DRESSER-STACEY COMPANY 


DEPT. UA, COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 





to be used as. 


I am considering a building. 


0 Send me full details on the new ‘“‘Utilimaster’”’ 
0 Please send me your free book, ‘“‘Steel Buildings” . 
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My name, position, company, address 
are written in the margin. 
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A 
Specialist 
is Your 

Best 


\ 


Just as jet pilots are specialists in precision 
flying at super speeds, so is the Vinco 
gearing personnel specialists in analyzing, 
inspecting and producing aircraft gears 
and gears having more liberal tolerances. 

YOU PROFIT. Gears from 24 up to 
12 pitch are ground with amazing speed 
and accuracy on machines designed, made 
and used only by Vinco; and TIME 
SAVED is MONEY SAVED. Additional 
grinding equipment will accommodate 
gears up to 24” dia., 1 pitch. 

VINCO MASTER GEARS are recom- 
mended as a means of accurately determin- 
ing the composite error in production gears. 
They are the standard for inspection from 
coast to coast. 


VINCO CORP., 9109 Schaefer Hwy., Detroit 28, Mich. 





TRADEMARK OF DEPENDABILITY 
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A FEW STEPS THAT SAVE YOU 1756 MILES 


Northwest’s short-cut Great Circle route is shortest, fastest to 
the Orient . . . saves you 1756 miles from New York to Manila. 
Only Northwest takes you from cities across the U. S. A. to all the Orient. 


NORTHWEST (6.<c«? AIRLINES 


Short route to the Orient 
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Harder now to get a loan 
for buying an old auto... 


loss of demand in two ways: It might 
induce people to junk their cars sooner 
or it might plug a new theme, “Two cars 
in every garage.” But this kind of sales- 
manship runs up against a tendency for 
people to be more cost-conscious and 
cautious. 

“ . »”» . 

People are not worried,” according to 
a West Coast Lincoln-Mercury dealer, 
“<< > . . . 

They're just bargain-minded and know 
they can drive a bargain.” 

Credit problems somewhat offset the 
attraction, for the customer, of the price 
discounts. Money is plentiful but, be- 
cause of the troubles of the imdustry, 
loans often are harder to arrange. 

Many banks and some large finance 
companies demand an ironclad guarantee, 
before they'll finance a sale. This means 
that, if the customer defaults, the dealer 





New-Auto Sales in ‘54: 
Almost As Big As ‘53 


1929 3,880,000 
1939 2,653,000 
1949 4,908,000 
1950 6,569,000 

a 1951 5,274,000 
1952 4,068,000 
1953 5,900,000 
1954 5,450,000* 


*Janvary-March rate, seasonally adjusted. 


Source: Economic Unit, USN&WR 











has to reimburse the lender, then find the 
car and resell it to reduce his own loss. 

One dealer grumbles: “Financing is 
difficult on older models. Our biggest 
problem is to find people who can meet 
the credit terms, 30 per cent down. 
We've been strict, and we're not taking 
any credit on cars older than ’46s. And, 
if the bank won't take the loan on its 
own, we won't put the deal through. 
We're not going to guarantee 100 per 
cent for the banks.” 

A large used-car company in New 
York contends: “The average used car 
cannot be purchased without triple-A 
credit.” 

For their part, the banks have reason 
to be more cautious. There’s been a 
steady rise in the percentage of auto 
loans delinquent, though the rate is 
still low. 

Banks also are trying to hold down 
the loans to the dealers for carrying their 
unsold cars. This is an added pressure to 
reduce inventories. 

Cutthroat competition is plaguing 
the industry, an outgrowth of the oversup- 
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... Devices of ““bootleggers” 
worry dealers, factories 


ply and inventory situation. Auto makers 
and some dealers have pinned the label 
“bootlegging” on one form of price-par- 
ing practice, though there seems to be 
nothing illegal about it. It involves the 
“new-used” cars—autos bought by sec- 
ondhand dealers from new-car dealers for 
much less than list prices and resold at 
extra-large discounts. 

At wholesale auctions in Los Angeles, 
new cars of almost every make have 
been turning up, bought from some Mid- 
western outlet at much less than list 
prices and driven out at a fraction of the 
regular freight cost. They are sold later, 
by used-car dealers, for $150 or so less 
than prices quoted in California’s new- 
car showrooms. 

A Chevrolet man in the San Joaquin 
Valley says his customers are getting let- 
ters from the Midwest and New York 
City offering to deliver new cars at their 
doorsteps at big savings. 

Naturally, most new-car dealers hope 
the manufacturers will be able to 
stamp out this undercutting and do it 
without dropping list prices. General 
Motors’ president, Harlow Curtice, has 
said his company will not cut its 
prices this year. It is, however, trying 
to counter the “bootleg” traffic. But 
the businessmen engaged in it are ever 
devising new schemes to evade a crack- 
down. 

Thinner profits are being realized by 
the men who sell new automobiles. Ac- 
cording to the National Automobile 
Dealers Association, the margin in 1953 
was 2.2 per cent of total sales, before 
federal income tax, compared with 3.6 
per cent in 1952. The tumble came in 
the last quarter; until then, the dealers 
had been ahead of 1952. 

Recent months have been “devastat- 
ing,” one industry economist concludes. 

Many dealers are getting out. In the 
last few months, three out of eight on 
New York’s Broadway have closed or 
sold to new owners. Another plans to re- 
tire if sales don’t improve sharply. Older 
men, it seems, are concerned with keep- 
ing profits they made in lush years. 
Young blood, with less to lose, is coming 
into the business. 

A dealers’ group in San Francisco lost 
12 members in 1953 and the first two 
months of 1954, and enrolled 7 new ones. 
The manager opines, “Nobody went 
broke.” 

Thus, the automobile business still is 
far from flat on its back, but it shows a 
number of symptoms of illness. It’s get- 
ting a spring tonic in the form of better 
sales. It needs a much bigger dose than 
usual, however, to work a real cure. 
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INDUSTRY SUCCEEDS IN SOUTH CAROLINA 











Rotary drier, first step in processing _ 
vermiculite at Zonolite plant, 


Travelers Rest, S.C. 











“Operating in South Carolina 
gives us fast and easy access 
to major markets” , 














says A.T. Kearney, President 
Zonolite Company, Chicago, Illinois 


“‘We have found our operations in South Carolina to be par- 
ticularly advantageous because its strategic location helps us 
reach major markets in the northeastern part of the country, 
as well as the booming South. Rapid, inexpensive transpor- 
tation is available in both directions. 

“Our South Carolina produced vermiculite products have 
been used in such outstanding national buildings as the new 
Lever House in New York City and as far south as the 
Saxony Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla.” 


LOCATE YOUR PLANT WITH THESE 8 ADVANTAGES 


Happier, more productive employees 
Cooperative State and Local Government 
Nearness to markets 

Mild climate 


Wealth of natural resources 
Abundance of water and power 
Splendid transportation (land, sea, air) 
Low construction costs 


Your inquiry will be handled in confidence. 
Write, wire or telephone (LD 94) now. 










L. W. Bishop, Director 


Research, Planning & Development Board 
Dept. US-3 Columbia, South Carolina 


BUSINESS FAILURES IN 
UNITED STATES, 1952 


Dun & Bradstreet Magazine 


United States 
20.99 per 10,000 


South Carolina 
4.2 per 10,000 













WHERE RESOURCES 
AND MARKETS 


Carolina Ww 
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One Big Business spent #246,000,000 


to give you a better 2¢ tin can 


HE cavemen ate what little they 

could of the woolly mammoth they 
slew ... the rest was spoiled and wasted. 
Since then, men have looked for ways 
to preserve today’s food supplies for to- 
morrow’s eating. The greatest idea in 
food preservation dawned more than a 
century ago... the lowly tin can. 


But it took a lot to develop the idea 
into a great industry . . . an industry 
that produces 50 million tin cans a day 
to stock America’s pantries. Only Big 
Business had the resources, manpower 
and capital to do such a gargantuan job. 
In fact, one Big Business . . . our great 
Steel Industry ... has spent more than 
$246,000,000 just to produce a much 
improved tin can costing only 2¢! 


This investment, only one phase of 
the steel business, was put out by the 
Steel Industry to install and house elec- 
trolytic tin plate lines, through which 
pass 4 million tons of steel ribbons every 
year. Each ribbon is coated on each side 
with a .00003-inch layer of tin that pro- 
tects our food, beverages and countless 
other everyday products. 


“~ “ “ 


It is the belief of Basic Refractories ...a 
small business serving a Big Business, 
the Steel Industry . . . that America has 
grown strong largely because Big Business 
works side by side with small business to 
keep this nation prosperous. 


Basic Refractories, mcorporatea 


845 HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, 


OHIO 








News YOU Can Use 











Appl. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pend. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


You'd do well to begin laying your Summer vacation plans now. This is 
why, travel agents and others in the vacation picture tell us: 


VACATION TRAVEL. It promises to be a boom summer for vacation travel. Ad- 





vance bookings in many of the popular spots are heavier even than a year ago. In 
Europe, for example, travel agents thought there might be a letup with nothing 
like the coronation to attract people. But reservations for April travel are 
hitting a pace that equals the normal June-July seasonal peak. 

Tourist-class reservations for ship passage to Europe were spoken for months 
ago; some agents suggest writing now if you want such accommodations for the 
summer of 1955. On cabin and first-class Space, the situation is tight, but wait- 
ing lists aren't so long. You can usually pick up a last-minute cancellation-- 
if you are willing to sit on the pier and trust your luck. 


ACCOMMODATIONS. Booking plane space to Europe is a bit easier than for 
ship space. And hotel accommodations are still generally available--not 
always your first choice, but something comparable. Prices, here and 
there, are up a little. Dollars go farthest in Austria and Spain. 





WHAT TO EXPECT. Here is a run-down of the situation in other Spots: 





Caribbean--Air cruises, with a tour manager along to take care of bothersome 
details, are growing in popularity. More tours to choose from than in '53. 
Latin America--Added hotel space this year. Prices, as a rule, are up 
around 5 per cent, though in some places unchanged from last year. 
Florida--Accommodations easy to get. More "package" vacations available. 
California, Arizona--Ranches, reSort Situation tight. Little price change. 
National parks--Few new accommodations. Write for reservations by May l. 
Canada--Demand up; hotel space hard to come by at season's peak in bigger 
cities and Canadian Rockies resorts. 
Alaska--Becoming more popular, but hotels small, not so luxurious. 
Hawaii--Greater number of "package" tours being offered than a year ago. 


AUTO TRIPS. Should you be driving on your vacation, things will be best if 
you plan to cover no more than 300 miles in a day. So suggests the American Auto- 





mobile Association. And it figures you can count on spending, for two persons, 
about $9 a day in car-operating costs, $8 on meals, $8 on lodgings, $2 on admis- 
sions and tolls. Add 15 per cent for incidentals and emergencies. 
: (over) 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


SELLING YOUR HOME. When you split up a piece of property that includes 
your residence, and within a year sell part at a loss and part at a gain, you 
ordinarily cannot lump the two sales together in figuring federal income tax on 
the deals. Thus decides the Internal Revenue Service. The law bars deduction 
of a loss on sale of a personal residence; figuring the transactions together 
would have the effect of permitting it, the tax collector points out. 





TRUST FUNDS. This from a Second Circuit Court of Appeals decision: If, in 
your will, you direct that income from a single trust fund be divided among sev- 
eral beneficiaries, you may be creating separate trusts for income tax purposes. 
That can be an advantage taxwise. Case involved a trust whose income, and even- 
tually principal, was to be distributed in four equal shares. The court held 
that each share of the trust property had only one beneficiary. Thus separate 
trusts were created for tax purposes, even though there was only one trustee and 
the property was not actually physically divided. 








FARM LANDS. Thinking of buying a farm? You can expect that farm-land 
values during 1954 probably will continue last year's downward slide, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City reports. Prices of farms have tripled 
in the last 20 years, showing an increase every year except 1939, 1950 and 
1953, the bank's report adds. 








HEART TROUBLE AND FLYING. People with heart disease get this assurance 
from a Navy doctor, writing in a medical bulletin of the American Heart Associa- 
tion: If you can walk, or climb stairs, you may fly. The number of incidents of 
unconsciousness or death stemming from heart trouble during plane flights is very 
low, the doctor finds. Avoid letting yourself get alarmed, he warns; anxiety 
or fear may have an unfavorable effect on the heart and circulatory system. 





FOOD BUYS. A record supply of frying chickens and broilers, at prices be- 
low last year's, is on the Department of Agriculture's list of food buys for 
April. Other products due to be plentiful that month: potatoes, eggs, cabbages, 
onions, oranges, dairy products and medium and lower grades of beef. 





WEATHER. Early spring is to be cooler than usual for the eastern half of | 
the nation, these maps based on the Weather Bureau's 30-day outlook indicate: 
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Scoop! And a big one, too . . . it can scoop 
out 21.5 cubic yards of earth per minute, 
has a boom 215 feet long! The drag lines, 
boom support cables and hoisting ropes on 
a behemoth like this must have great 
strength, durability, flexibility, fatigue re- 
sistance. Tiger Brand Wire Ropes, made by 
U.S. Steel, meet all requirements. 


They Chew Their Way to Wealth. These teeth are capable of chewing through earth, sand and 


rock for thousands of feet until they reach Nature’s buried treasures of gas and oil. Rock bits like 
this need super-strength, amazing toughness, high resistance to impact, abrasion, and shock. So, 
many of them are made from USS Alloy Steels. And United States Steel also provides many other 
essentials for oil drilling, such as wire lines, drill pipe, cement, drilling rigs. 


A Man Needs a Cookie once in a while! 
And when cookies are kept in a tight cookie 
tin like this, they’ll be fresh and appetizing 
for him. The can is steel, of course . . . made 
out of the same USS Tin Plate that is pro- 
duced by U.S. Steel to make millions of 
“tin” cans every year for the protection of 
food, oil, paint and countiess other things. 
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You Know Where You Are with this tramic The United States Steel Hour, a fut-nour 


lane marker. For if you veer out of your traffic TV show produced by The Theatre Guild, is 















lane, and your car tires roll on the corrugations presented for your entertainment every other 
» 4 * of the lane separator, it actually sounds a plainly | week by U.S. Steel. Shown here are Eddie Albert 
{ease sane audible warning to you. These concrete lane and Audrey Christie in a tense scene from a 


markers that “talk back” to you are also plainly recent United States Steel Hour production. We 
ST a t L visible day or night, because they are made of — invite you to join us for the next show. Consult 
4 —Y Atlas White Cement, a product of U.S. Steel’s | your local newspaper for time and station. 
#, % Universal Atlas Cement Company. 





Y «\ 
0 states ® 


wvearwnevenee UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE..AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE ..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL..CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL.. GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY.. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON... UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. .UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 


UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-85B 
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PHOTO COURTESY HETHERINGTON AND BERNER INC., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





Ch rys ler Power helps keep 


America rolling ...at less cost 


This mobile mixer-paver replaces costly man-hours with engines ideally suited to power take-off, see a Chrysler 
economical horsepower. In one continuous operation the Industrial Engine Dealer. He can power-fit your equipment 
unit takes in sand, gravel, stone or other road surfacing for best performance in the field. 


materials, mixes them in with a binder ingredient—all in 
predetermined proportions—and spreads the mixture 
onto the roadbed, to whatever depth best meets grade and 
crown requirements. Materials to be mixed may be fed 
to the unit from trucks, as in this case, or picked up from 
windrows with a loader attachment. The entire operation 
requires the services of three, possibly four, men. 


The Hetherington and Berner Moto-Paver turns out 
up to 120 tons of mix per hour for resurfacing jobs. Paving 
width is adjustable from 8% to 12 feet, depths to 7 inches. 
Paving speeds start at two feet per minute. Road speeds 
up to twenty-five miles per hour enable the equipment to 
carry itself from one job to another. 


Remember, too, that Chrysler Power is not expensive. 
Production-line methods adapted to specialized industrial 
engine building provide a custom-built engine at mass- 
production prices. If you prefer, write: Department 33, 
Industrial Engine Division, Trenton, Michigan. 


Two Chrysler Industrial Engines power this equip- 
ment. Travel components are driven by our Model 8 
Engine whose 250 cubic inch displacement, together with 
Chrysler gyrol Fluid Coupling, provides power with 
flexibility of operation. A Model 14, powerful 331 cubic 
inch displacement engine, drives mixer, conveyor, spreader 
and pumps. 

If your equipment requires power within our 230 to 
413 cubic inch displacement range, engines that will 
operate equally well on gasoline, natural or L-P gas fuels, 
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WHO’'S BETTER OFF SINCE KOREA 


Wages for most factory work- 
ers have kept a jump ahead of 
higher taxes and living costs 
since Korea. That means more 
purchasing power, a_ higher 
standard of living. 

But many other groups haven't 
done so well. Employes in white- 
collar jobs, as a whole, hav2 
fallen behind. The same is true 


-of farmers. 


It’s open season again for wage de- 
mands in major industries. Unions are 
turning up figures designed to show 
why their members need another 
round of increases. Employes, facing 
uncertain sales prospects, are prepar- 
ing to resist. The argument, as usual, 
centers around how workers are doing 
in their struggle for an ever-higher 
standard of living. 

A look at the record shows what has 
happened to the purchasing power of 
large groups of the population since the 
start of the Korean war in June, 1950: 

Slightly more than half of all 
workers in this country are_ better 
off in terms of purchasing power 
than they were before Korea. 

Factory workers and farm labor- 
ers are showing the biggest gains. 

White-collar workers and the peo- 
ple who own and operate farms are 
lagging behind. 

About half the workers in non- 
manufacturing jobs are better off 
than they were. 

Investors in stocks show a gain in 
“real” income. 

Bondholders, on the other hand, 
are not so well off in “real” income. 
The chart on this page highlights gains 

and losses of some of these groups, in 
terms of buying power. In these calcula- 
tions, average weekly income, after fed- 
eral income and Social Security taxes, is 
adjusted to compensate for a 13 per cent 
rise in living costs that has occurred since 
June, 1950. The current figures—based 
on latest available official estimates of 
earnings—are translated into terms of 
June, 1950, buying power of the dollar. 

Income taxes—computed here for 

a married couple without children—are 
(Continued on page 102) 
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—UP FOR SOME, 
DOWN FOR OTHERS 


(Average weekly earnings, after federal 
taxes, with adjustments for increases in 
living costs since start of war in Korea) 


Metal miner 
Aircraft worker 
Steelworker 
Schoolteacher 
Federal employe 
Soft-coal miner 
Veteran on pension 
Railroad employe 
Auto worker 
Retail clerk 
Textile worker 
Farmer 


Hard-coal miner 





Buying Power 
In Mid-1950 
(per week) 


$56.94 


$58.56 


$59.57 


$51.49 


$54.48 


$62.56 


$39.35 


$60.72 


$67.50 


$43.94 


$42.95 


$40.41 


$58.18 





Buying Power 
Now * 
(per week) 


$69.55 


$64.48 


$63.94 | 


$54.65 
$55.70 
$62.78 
$39.35 
$59.76 
$66.12 
$42.36 
$40.23 
$36.26 


$49.26 


Factory Labor Leads—White-Collar Workers Lag 


CHANGE 


DOWN 10.3% 


NOTE: In some industries, weekly earnings as shown here reflect changes 
in the work week. 


*Latest available figures 
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Finds Room to Grow in 


COLORADO 


Immediate and continuing markets for our products, expanding 
activity in the area in which we operate, present and future potential because 
of the wealth of adjacent natural resources... i 
These were among the impelling reasons that prompted us to 
establish our company in Western Colorado in 1949. The intervening five years 
have justified our investment and our confidence. 
Today, we are realizing that this area has all the Sentient for 
continued expansion. Oil shale, oil, coal, natural gas, timber, uranium, vanadium, 
tungsten, molydenum and adequate water and electric power are included 
in the broad natural resources not only important to us, but as a rich core for 
expansion in the industries we serve. Our plant—fabricating steel tanks, 
structural steel and steel specialties—constantly is widening its area of operation. 
Ideal climate, adequate and dependable labor, good transportation 
leave no worry about solid footing for our industrial future. 
We have, indeed, found both 
room and reason to grow in Colorado. 


Sincerely, 


GRAND JUNCTION STEEL FABRICATING 
COMPANY 





COLORADO’S READY FOR YOU, TOO! 


Central geographical location...adequate energy in all 
forms...electric power, natural gas, coal...29.6 per cent 
more productive labor due to superior climate and 

living conditions...unlimited natural resources...excellent 
rail, truck and air transportation service — 


Colorado’s ready for your industrial growth, too! 







@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeseeeeeee 

Interested executives are invited to write 

for the 36-page brochure, “Industrial Colorado”... 
Colorado Department of Development, 


Ke 514 State Capitol mee Denver, Colorado 
| f 
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; : Colorado Climate... 
Cé v7 CS The Magic Ingredient 
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Overtime loss has caused 
some dip in buying power... 


higher than in June, 1950, despite the 
cut that took effect last January. Social 
Security taxes were increased this year. 

Pay raises have more than kept pace 
with cost-of-living and tax increases in 
the case of many factory workers and 
some others. Unions in some cases are 
demanding new pay increases despite 
these gains in buying power over June, 
1950. 

Other groups are lagging behind their 
pre-Korea positions. This, in part, often 
is due to loss of overtime pay. 

Despite the relative gain of most 
factory workers, about 25 per cent of 
them have less real income than they 
had. Average purchasing power of a fac- 
tory worker is 2.1 per cent above June, 
1950, but 0.9 per cent below a year ago. 

Packing-house workers head the list of 
gainers in the manufacturing group. 
Their average buying power is 15.7 per 
cent above 1950. Workers here are 3 
per cent better off than a year ago. The 
CIO and AFL unions in the industry are 
seeking another raise. 

Aircraft-industry employes, with a 
gain of 10.1 per cent since Korea, are 
second-best off among factory workers. 
Unions involved continue to get wage 
increases. 

Steelworkers, soon to draft 1954 wage 
demands, are 7.3 per cent better off in 
buying power than prior to Korea. Their 
“real” income, however, is down 5 per 
cent from that of a year ago. 

Auto workers find that their buying 
power is 2 per cent below pre-Korea 
levels, due to loss of overtime. Their 
contracts provide annual pay raises and 
quarterly cost-of-living adjustments. Buy- 
ing power is 0.5 per cent above a year 
ago. 

Industries where “real” pay is above 
June, 1950, include oil refining, up 6.1 
per cent; electrical machinery, up 1.3 
per cent; other machinery, up 9.1 per 
cent; paper mills, up 3.9 per cent; chem- 
icals, up 4 per cent; arms plants, up 5.9 
per cent; printing-publishing and shoes, 
each up 1.8 per cent. 

Losses in buying power, on the other 
hand, were suffered by workers in lum- 
ber mills, down 5.9 per cent; tire plants, 
down 5 per cent; clothing plants, down 
2.5 per cent; tobacco manufacturing, 
down 1.8 ver cent. 

Mining industries show the largest 
gain in “real” take-home pay, but they 
also include workers taking the largest 
loss. The average metal miner is 22.1 per 
cent better off than in 1950, and 8.4 per 
cent better off than a vear ago. This 
group includes miners in iron, copper, 
lead and zinc. 
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. . . Schoolteachers’ pay 
buys more than in 1950 


Hard-coal miners, however, have 
fallen 15.3 per cent behind in purchas- 
ing power since 1950, and have dropped 
9.1 per cent from the level of a year ago. 
Soft-coal miners are 0.4 per cent above 
1950 levels, but 5.7 per cent below a 
year ago. 

Workers in other nonmanufacturing 
fields show the following gains and loss- 
es in buying power, since 1950: con- 
struction, up 5.4 per cent; railroads, 
down 1.6 per cent; street-car and bus 
lines, down 1.3 per cent; laundries, 
down 5.2 per cent; cleaning establish- 
ments, down 8.2 per cent. 

White-collar workers suffered these 
declines in purchasing power: clerks in re- 


-Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


COPPER MINER 
He's doing all right financially 


tail stores, down 3.6 per cent below 1950; 
employes of stockbrokerage houses and 
exchanges, down 12.1 per cent; insurance- 
company employes, down 0.6 per cent. 

Schoolteachers, by contrast, are get- 
ting 6.1 per cent more in “real” income 
than in 1950. A federal employe also is 
better off, by 2.2 per cent. Employes of 
banks and trust companies are ahead by 
4.2 per cent. 

In industries where both white-collar 
and hourly-rated employes are found in 
large numbers, gains like these are 
shown: telephone employes, up 3.3 per 
cent; telegraph workers, up 0.7 per cent; 
electric and gas-utilities workers, up 5.1 
per cent; and those in wholesale trade, 
up 2.7 per cent. 

Fixed-income persons often are los- 
ing out in the race with the cost of living. 

(Continued on page 104) 
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C reative Selling Begins : 
_with Uncluttered Minds 


Do Your Salesmen’s ‘Remembering” 















Custom-Styled 
Catalogs 


Freed of cluttering detail, a salesman’s mind 
is likely to be a clear one. Such a mind can 
concentrate on creative selling — a new sales 
argument, a new idea for a customer, a spe- 
cial service that leads to extra volume. 


t 


< HOLTITE 
a a FASTENINGS 


That’s why it’s important to let Heinn cus- 5 
tom-styled catalogs and manuals do your # 
salesmen’s “remembering.” All selling 
material stays up to date and in se- 
quence, and Heinn-planned indexing 
helps salesmen find the right answers 
in three seconds. They begin to make 
sales quotas! 


Thousands of companies now enjoy 
Heinn service. They could tell you 
about sales increases, lowered sales 
costs, reduced sales correspondence, 
savings on print jobs, and better im- 
pressions on their trade. Some of these 
contented customers now rely on the 
Heinn home office for help in planning 
catalog content. 











WHERE'S THAT 
H#1971@ SHEET? 


He'd find facts in 
three seconds with 
Heinn indexing, 


Let Heinn supply your celluloid indexes. 











Representatives in 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging. Principal Cities 


Leaders in 1896... and Still Leaders 


THE HEINN COMPANY Vf. H ; 
320 W. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. Al / This 
Information, please. Coup on 


(0 Salesmen’s Carry-Cases [) Salesmen’s Binders 
(CD Price and Parts Books 0 Plastic Tab Indexes 


00 Catalog Covers 
( Proposal Covers 











CD Easel Presentations () Acetate Envelopes (1 Sales-Pacs 

( Sales and Instruction Manvals C0 Business Gifts as Goodwill Builders 
NAME TITLE 

COMPANY. 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 
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Business 
with 


Pakistan 


Building from the ground up, 
Pakistan is making significant 
advances in creating a well 





rounded economy. Primarily an agricul- 
tural nation, Pakistan is intent on providing much needed 


industrial facilities. 


Basic exports to the U. S. are jute, hides and skins and raw 


wool. Purchases from the U. 


S. include machinery, metal 


products, vehicles and other manufactures. 


Through correspondent banks and visits of our officers to 
both East and West Pakistan, Chemical provides complete 
banking facilities for trade between the two countries. 


CHEMICAL BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


International Division 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Labor Week 



















could help us out? 











Our new fountain pen is facing some tough competition. 


Do you think Needham, Louis & Brorby 


Could be. If the market 
position of their present 
clients is any index, they 


* Here are the clients of Needham, Louis & Brorby... 


Cummins Engine Company, Inc. 
The Eagle-Picher Company 
Household Finance Corporation 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

Kraft Foods Company 
Macwhyte Company 

Monsanto Chemical Company 
Morton Salt Company 


The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company 
Phenix Foods Company 
The Quaker Oats Company 
State Farm Insurance Companies 
Wieboldt Stores, Inc. 
Wilson & Co., Inc. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


NEEDHAM, LOUIS & BRORBY, Inc. Advertising 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Chicago New York 
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Hollywood Toronto 





seem to thrive on competition! 





... “Real” income is up 
for holders of stocks 


A bondholder who received a 1950 week- 
ly income of $40 offers an example. 
This amounted to $37.90 after taxes. 
His income from the same bonds now 
would amount to $32.95, after taxes and 
after a cost-of-living adjustment. His 
buying power has shrunk 13.1 per cent. 

A veteran of World War II, if getting 
compensation for service-connected dis- 
abilities, finds he has the same buying 
power now as in 1950. His pension has 
gone up enough to offset the living-cost 
rise, and he pays no tax on his pension. 
A retired federal worker, living on a pen- 
sion, is 7.4 per cent better off. 

If it is assumed that a person living off 
dividends from stocks had a 1950 week- 
ly income of $40, this would be $37.80 
after taxes. His “real” income now would 
be 5 per cent larger. This assumes that 
the stocks gave the average yield. 

The hired man on a farm shows a 
larger gain in buying power than does 
the farm’s owner. On the average, the 
farm operator took a loss of 10.3 per 
cent in “real” earnings. But the farm 
laborer is 5.5 per cent better off. 


Where Workers 
Are Losing Jobs 


The nation’s unemployed—now offi- 
cially estimated at nearly 3.7 million— 
are scattered through most of the States 
and come from a variety of industries. 
This is the situation: 

States that have been reporting the 
largest numbers of unemployed workers 
recently include New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, California, Illinois, Michigan, 
Ohio, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Indi- 
ana, Tennessee, North Carolina, Ken- 
tucky and Washington. Thus, for the 
most part, the larger pools of unem- 
ployed are found in the Northeastern 
and North Central States. 

Among industries laying off workers 
are coal, autos, textiles, electrical equip- 
ment, machinery, carpets, photo equip- 
ment, food processing, ordnance, motion 
pictures, retail trade. Others include 
breweries and refrigerator manufacturers. 
Some layoffs also are reported among 
clothing manufacturers, while lumbering 
and building construction have many 
idle employes at this time. 

Maritime workers also are hard hit. 
One out of every three seamen employed 
two years ago is idle at present, accord- 
ing to an industry survey. Since last 
August, 10,000 seamen have lost jobs 
on privately operated ships. 
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Perfect Balance in the 


You’re closer to buyers 
... Closer to suppliers 
when you locate in 
CLEVELAND-NORTHEAST OHIO 


eeeerereeeres 


Three-quarters of the nation’s industrial 
might, 57°) of the population of the 
country, most of the major markets re- 
side within 500 miles of Cleveland. 
They can be reached by air in 2)2 hours. 
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Best Location in the 


F. RESOURCES 
AND FACILITIES.” 
.% AVAILABLE 





Nation! 


Birds of a feather like to flock together. Industrial 
researchers also find it advantageous. That’s why 
Cleveland-Northeast Ohio can boast of 22 inde- 
pendent research and development laboratories, 
18 testing laboratories, medical centers, colleges 
and universities, and 28 technical societies, all 
cooperating to advance the purposes of research. 


A continuing stream of weli trained engineers 
and scientists are graduated annually from 
Cleveland’s famous Universities and Colleges. 
They like to remain in this growth area in the 
employ of growth-minded industries. 


Now is the time for your company to build for 
the future through sound development and 
research. For all the up-to-date facts on how 
Cleveland-Northeast Ohio can provide resources 
and facilities in perfect balance, contact our Devel- 
opment Department, Richard L. DeChant, Man- 
ager. All inquiries are held in strictest confidence. 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC 
ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


79 PUBLIC SQUARE - CHerry 1-4200 + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 














Celanese Acetate suits America 


Once again this spring you will see in stores throughout the country 
a fabulous collection of women’s suits that have helped change Amer- 
ica’s wardrobe. 


The suits are called Weathervanes®. They are made by Handmacher. 
And their fabrics (as always) are made with Celanese acetate. 


Scarcely twelve years ago Handmacher pioneered the first light- 
weight suits in Celanese acetate fabrics. Today the market for women’s 
suits in man-made fibers is well over $200,000,000. 


Some of the reasons why are revealed on this page. New fabrics of 
Celanese acetate give Handmacher’s current Weathervanes a full, fine 
hand. They fall gracefully. Their colors have luster. The suits are 
wonderfully comfortable the year ’round. They look expensive, but as 
millions can testify, the price is small. 


From April on, you will see these Handmacher suits in Celanese ad- 


: . i vertisements in Sunday Supplements and many national magazines. 
These Handmacher Weathervane suits come in “ PP sili © 


many Gast witeses: ene is worn whh Is it any wonder that more and more, America lives in Celanese 
Celaperm*, the color-sealed acetate yarn. acetate? Celanese Corporation of America, New York 16. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


& Acetate 


one of the world’s great textile fibers 


CHEMICAL FIBERS TEXTILES CHEMICALS PLASTICS CELLULOSE 











Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


The American consumer is not quite the eager buyer that he was last year. 

Retail merchants who detect this, from their cash registers, now have their 
conclusions confirmed in a survey conducted for the Federal Reserve Board. 

Buying intentions for houses, autos and major appliances are down a bit 
from a year ago. Consumers also are less confident about personal finances. 

These are the major conclusions suggested by the survey, which has been 
conducted annually for the last nine years. 








There is no sign, however, that people are shutting their pocketbooks. A 
good many consumers plan to make major outlays this year. Prospects are that, 
while buying may slip from 1953, it will still be above 1952. 


Here, in more detail, are the buying plans indicated in the survey: 

New_auto purchases are planned by 7.8 per cent, compared with 9 per cent in 
1953 and 6.8 per cent in 1952. 

Used cars are expected to be bought by 6.2 per cent of families, termed 
"spending units." That's about the same as last year and a bit above 1952. 

Furniture and major household appliances are expected to be purchased by 
26.8 per cent, against 31.9 per cent in 1953 and 23.2 per cent in 1952. Fewer 
people plan to buy refrigerators and TV sets, but just as many want washers. 

Home purchases are planned by 6.8 per cent of families, compared with 8.8 
per cent in 1953 and 6.4 per cent in 1952. Federal Reserve officials caution 
against reading too much into these figures. They note that plans varied in 
earlier years, but that home building was about the same in 1951, '52 and '53. 

Home improvements of $50 or more are planned by 19.2 per cent, against 16.9 
per cent a year ago, but the average outlay is somewhat smaller. 














A tendency also is found for consumers to plan more purchases later in the 
year than was the case a year ago. That may mean either that sales will rise 
later on, or that consumers are a bit less certain in planning. 


Consumers are found to be fairly well off financially. 
In the $5,000-a-year group and up are 31 per cent of the total number of 
families. That compares with 25 per cent last year. 





Economic prospects for the country are considered good by a majority. 

Downturn in activity doesn't seem to have changed consumer attitudes very 
much. Among American families, 36 per cent feel better off than a year ago, 352 
per cent just as well off. Feeling worse off are 30 per cent. That's less 





optimism than a year ago, but only a bit. 

Moreover, 64 per cent expect either the same or a better income in 1954, 
compared with 67 per cent who had the same expectations for 1953. That is a 
Sign that confidence still is high. 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Price stability is expected during the year by 41 per cent, not much 
different from the 43 per cent who had the same idea early in 1953. 

Lower prices are seen by 36 per cent, against 3l per cent a year ago. 

About the same number of consuming groups think the present is a good time 
to buy as did a year ago. That may be a signal to merchants that aggressive 
selling methods will produce results. 








The survey discloses further that about as many people have liquid assets 
(bank accounts, Government bonds, savings-and-loan shares) as a year ago. The 
proportion with $500 or more is larger than in several years. 


Businessmen, however, seem less confident about sales prospects than the 
consumer plans justify. Here's what another Government survey shows: 
Smaller sales in 1954 are expected by manufacturers in every industry that 








makes major durable goods. In the aggregate, these producers expected a drop of 
8 per cent. That means not much increase from the current rate. 
Soft-goods sales are expected by manufacturers to increase this year by 





about 3 per cent. That means an upturn from the current rate. 

This information came from the Commerce Department and Securities and 
Exchange Commission when these agencies surveyed business investment plans. In- 
vestments this year are expected to go down moderately from 1953. See page 26. 


Retail merchants are beginning to complain about cut-price sales by the 
many discount houses that have sprung up and are increasing. 

Discount pricing is to get a close survey by the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, with a view toward possible legal action. 

Number of discount houses in the U.S. is put at 10,000, with some 400 in 
New York City. The New York group is reported to have captured about 95 per 
cent of the small-appliance market in that city. 

Chief complaint is lodged against manufacturers for failing to police their 
outlets. Merchants would like them to cut off sales to discounters. 

















The growth of discount houses is a rather strong indication that, in this 
period of plenty, factories want to unload their output. It also is a sign that 
consumers can be attracted by bargain offers. 


Industrial activity continues to drift downward. 

Production of factories and mines dipped to 123 per cent of the 1947-49 
average in February, from 125 per cent in January. 

Output now is running 10 per cent below the peak of July, 1953. 

February decline came entirely among manufacturers of hard goods, mainly in 
metalworking industries. March shows few signs of a pickup. 

Soft-goods manufacturers, on the other hand, are maintaining production, 
although at a lower level than last year. Textile, apparel and leather plants 
are enjoying a seasonal upturn. Paper, chemicals, petroleum are strong. 

It's fairly definite now that March will not show the business upturn that 
Government officials hoped for. 








Steel production still is believed to be down because of inventory cuts. 
Steel users are said to be trimming inventories to a 30-day supply. 
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Vow. got abl your answers outomatically | 


WITH THE NEW, FULLY AUTOMATIC, REMINGTON RAND PRINTING CALCULATOR 


This new, performance-packed printing calculator mul- 
tiplies, divides, adds and subtracts amounts up to ten 
trillion. It prints and proves every calculation on the 
tape. It is the first fully automatic printing calculator 
with all these features: 

Simpla-tape... printed proof in black and red with all 
the essential elements, no superfluous figures. 
Automatic multiplication ... fully automatic short-cut 
multiplication with push-button ease. 

Automatic division...one key to all your answers. 


Automatic credit balances... minus totals distinctively 
signalled as credit balances. 

10-key touch addition and subtraction ...effortless 
speed through simplified touch operation. 


Constant key... Remington Rand’s exclusive multipli- 
cation “memory” feature. 

Automatic total control...for individual or accumu- 
lative totals, automatically. 

Two-color ribbon. ..totals, subtotals and credit ‘bal- 
ances printed in standout red. 


FREE! Ask your Remington Rand Repre- 
sentative for an eye-opening demonstra- 
tion, or send for your copy of this “show 
how” folder. Write Remington Rand, 
Room 1885, today. Ask for C669. 


@ : 
Remington. Ftand. PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS * 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y.: 
om € 
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WHAT THE TAX FIGHT IS ALL ABOUT 


Who Gets the Breaks When the Cuts Come 


Tax battle, now joined in Con- 
gress, is getting rough. 

There’s to be no quarter shown 
in Republican resistance to the 
Democrats’ plan to boost tax 
exemptions. 

Your pocketbook is involved, 
along with business activity, the 
federal budget and—not least— 
elections in November. 

What follows is a guide to a 
contest far from ended. 


The tussle to see who gets what tax 
relief has entered a new phase. What 
began as a high-level economic debate 
has become a rough political fight. 

The big Republican tax-reform bill 
that had been politely described as a 
misguided attempt to bolster the economy 
now is called “an unconscionable money 
grab by the wealthy.” Democratic efforts 
to raise personal exemptions, once called 
an unnecessary and faulty plan to jack 
up the economy, now are labeled “an 
irresponsible vote grab.” 


Only the first round .of this fight is 
over. With the Republican bill safely, if 
narrowly, through the House, the fight is 
to go on in the Senate. 

Importance of the tax battle was made 
clear when the President took to the air 
with the Administration case. It was the 
first time he had gone to the country on 
a nation-wide hook-up to fight for one 
specific program. 

Tax issue, now joined, is focused on 
this question: Is an increase in personal 
exemptions to be tacked onto the tax 
bill? 

Bigger question, though, is this: How 
should the enormous federal tax load be 
divided among individuals at different 
income levels? 

Democrats are insisting that an im- 
portant part of the tax burden should 
be shifted from low-income groups 
through a rise in exemptions. 

In the chart and table on pages 110 
and 112, you get some idea of how the 
big load is divided—and how tax in- 
creases of war years have been spread 
about. 

Tax increases, it’s clear, have hit just 
about everybody. Biggest increases, 
though, have fallen on individuals in 
the middle and upper brackets. How 


people have fared is best measured by 
the amount of income that individuals 
and families need now in order to live 
as well as they did in 1939. 

Take, for example, a couple who had 
two children and who earned $1,500 in 
1939. To maintain their 1939 living 
standard in the face of higher living 
costs and higher income taxes, this fam- 
ily must earn at least $2,961 a year. 

That same relative change has oc- 
curred for most families in the lower- 
income range. They all need about twice 
as much income in order to enjoy as 
many of the good things of life as they 
had in pre-World War II days. 

At $10,000 of income, a four-mem- 
ber family finds the pinch more ap- 
parent. The family that had a $10,000 
living standard in 1939 now must earn 
$23,847. 

At $25,000 of income, a family that 
has managed no increase in its gross 
income since 1939 finds itself about on 
a par with the $10,000 family of 1939. 
In order to have kept up, this family 
needs a gross income of $73,766. 

In the really high brackets, families 
require several times as much income 
in order to live as well as in 1939. The 

(Continued on page 112) 


If Proposed Tax Relief Becomes Law — 


(With $100 increase in exemptions — to $700 — and a tax cut for dividends) 


TOTAL 
INCOME 


WwW 
$ 3,000 


WILL PAY TO 
GOVERNMENT 


wy 
0% 


TOTAL 
INCOME 


ww 
$ 3,000 





5,000 6.8% 


WILL PAY TO 
GOVERNMENT 


wy. 
0% 


WILL 
KEEP 


Ww 
100% 








5,000 





8,000 11.1% 


3.0% 97.0% 
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10,000 12.8% 


5.3% 94.7% 








15,000 15.9% 





20,000 18.4% 


6.4% 93.6% 





8.5% 91.5% 











25,000 20.7 % 


10.6% 89.4% 








50,000 31.5% 


12.6% 87.4% 








75,000 39.2% 


22.9% * 77.1% 








100,000 44.4% 


30.4% 69.6% 








200,000 57.4% 


35.6% 64.4% 








500,000 71.3% 


48.5% 51.5% 








76.6% 





1,000,000 





62.3% 37.7% 














67.6% 32.4% 





Note: Tax figures assume deductions amounting to 10 per cent of income, and dividend relief when fully effective. 
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IN THE NEXT TWO DECADES... 


PLASTICS — 
UP 400% 


GROSS 
PEOPLE — JOBS — 

NATIONAL PRODUCT— 
UP 20% UP 20% "UP 100% 


Estimated increases in plastics production, population, employment and gross national product by 1975 


Plastics: To help you get your share 





of bigger consumer markets 


Electron microscope, 
used to study structural 
characteristics of plastics 
in Monsanto’s research 
laboratories, magnifies 
20,000 times, clarifies 
particles as small as 
-00000004 of an inch. 


MONSANTO 


SERVING INDUSTRY... 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


Key to tomorrow’s sales . . . product development today: Twenty 
years of growth and development will put a new face on America in 
1975. More consumers, new consumers, and new consumer wants and 
needs forecast a confident future for the alert, aggressive manufacturer 
who begins planning now for tomorrow's business. 


In tune, there’s a new research approach at Monsanto. Coordinating 
market information with materials studies, the service and development 
program will seek out an ever-broader range of functional uses for 
plastics. Results: For you, a wider choice of stronger, lighter materials, 
and hence the lower fabricating costs and faster, more automatic pro- 
duction possible with plastics. For consumers: More plastic products 
with new beauty, new utility, new durability. 


You'll want to investigate how many leading manufacturers are 
already using Monsanto plastics to simplify production and cut costs 
while actually improving their products. And for free copy of 
Monsanto’s report on “Application Research — For Bigger Consumer 
Markets,” just use the handy coupon. 


e 2 - . e s * ® e e + « s * » + * 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, Room 1302, Springfield 2, Mass. 
() Please send me your report, “Application Research — For Bigger Consumer Markets.’ 


? 


(1 Please send me information on Monsanto’s plastics for 





(Type of Product) 
Name & Title 





Company 





Address 





City, Zone, State 




















Aunouncing United Special Report on 


315 STOCKS 
that have not missed 


a Dividend in 25 Years 


oD heat wo Annual Report covering stocks on leading 
Exchanges and over the counter that have paid dividends 
without a break for 25 to 170 years is just off the press. These 
dependable dividend-payers include 115 stocks that have paid 
regularly for more than 50 years; 17 for over 100 years. Many 
of these sound issues yield 6% to 8%. 


Which of These Stocks Best For You? 
Check These Staff Selections 


To help you make selections, our Staff singles out these four 
popular groups as having special attraction today. 


10 Stocks in line for dividend increases in 1954 

10 Deflated Stocks, 20% to 30% below recent highs 

10 Stocks favored by banks, investment trusts and colleges 
10 Growth Stocks offering rich rewards to patient investors 


Send only $1 for your copy of this 315-Stock Report. In addition we 
will send you without extra charge the next 4 weekly United Invest- 
ment Reports. (This offer open to new readers only.) 


FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 


UNITED Reports | UN-66 
are backed by 34 | Name eeecee eecevceccee COOSE CE SCOR SEL OCL OOO 
years experience in 


counselling investors. 
They are used by more | Address . eeeweeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 


investors than any a 
other advisory service. SN iit y Lived an taccie ae eaccats 


ACT NOW! mii’ UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


: | 
couponwithonly$1.; 519 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON 16, MASS. 


























First 

in 
circulation : 
growth 


With more than 660,000 net paid 
circulation weekly, “U. S. News & 
World Report” is the only major 
weekly magazine which has doubled 


the circulation it had six years ago. 
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If exemptions are raised: 
fewer taxpayers... 


$100,000-income family of 1939, for 
example, now requires almost $500,000 
for the same spending standards. 
Actually, high-income families may be 
maintaining their living standards by 
spending a larger part of their incomes, 
and saving less. But, to the extent that 
they do, they provide smaller funds for 
investment and industry growth. 
Actual burden of income taxes, at 
different income levels, also is in the 





Income You Need 
In Order to Live 
As Well as in 1939 


If You Got 

This Much You Must Get 

Total Income This Much 

In 1939 In 1954* 
$ 1,500 $ 2,961 
2,000 4,144 
3,000 6,509 
5,000 11,258 
8,000 18,721 
10,000 23,847 
15,000 38,166 
20,000 55,111 
25,000 73,766 
50,000 193,156 
100,000 499,988 
200,000 973,457 
500,000 2,076,894 


1,000,000 3,552,429 


*Because of rise in taxes and 
cost of living. 


Note: Examples are for four- 
member families, with tax deduc- 
tions assumed to be 10 per cent 
of income. 











minds of members of Congress as they 
debate the higher-exemption issue. 

To get an idea of how families are hit 
by income taxes, take a look at the chart 
on page 110. It shows, for four-member 
families, what part of incomes will be 
paid in taxes—and what part retained— 
if exemptions are raised by $100 and tax 
credits are approved on dividend income. 

At $3,000 of income, for example, a 
family will pay no federal income tax. 
That will be true whether or not the 
family has any dividend income. 

At $5,000—and three out of four tax- 
payers have no more income than that— 
a family will turn over to Government 
6.8 per cent of its income and keep 93.2 
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.. . Taxes in upper brackets 
still will be high 


per cent—if the family has no dividend 
income. If all of that $5,000 of income is 
from dividends, the family will pay 3 per 
cent in taxes and keep 97 per cent. 

Actually, few families in the $5,000 
range—other than retired couples—draw 
all their income from dividends. What 
the chart shows, though, is the extremes 
—the maximum relief to be expected by 
stockholders. 

At $10,000 of income, a family will 
pay in 12.8 per cent of its income and 
keep 87.2 per cent. With all income from 
dividends, a family will find the tax bur- 
den just half as big. That shows the im- 
pact of the Republican plan after it 
becomes fully effective in 1956. 

Higher-income stockholders will get 
relatively less relief from the Republican 
plan. A family with $100,000 of salary 
will give up 44.4 per cent of income to 
Government. A family with $100,000 in 
dividends will give up 35.6 per cent— 
about 20 per cent less. 

With or without dividends, taxpayers 
in upper brackets still will find the big 
part of their incomes going to support 
Federal Government. 

At $20,000 of salary, for example, 
the four-member family will keep about 
$4 of $5. 

At $100,000, the family will get to 
keep little more than $2 out of $5. 

At $500,000, not much more than $1 
in $4 will be kept for the family, to 
be spent or invested for future use. 

It’s these deep tax bites that Adminis- 
tration officials have in mind when they 
report that high taxes are drying up the 
sources of investment funds. 

Democrats in Congress, by contrast, 
are stressing the effect of taxes on low- 
income families and on buying power of 
the mass of consumers. 

A young married couple earning $50 
a week, it’s pointed out, gives up $4.50 
in weekly withholding—and another $1 
for Social Security. 

A factory worker with a wife and two 
children—and earning the average fac- 
tory wage of about $70 a week—gives 
up $3.50 a week in withholding, plus 
$1.40 for Social Security. 

Republican leaders are acutely aware 
that the demand for higher exemptions 
carries a far greater voter appeal than 
the program to stimulate investment. 
Even so, they’re sticking to the plan they 
prescribe as best for the country. 

Other issues, too, underlie the battle 
over exemptions and the big tax bill. 

Republican leaders want to use tax 
changes like vitamins—to keep U. S. in- 
dustry strong and healthy and growing. 

(Continued on page 115) 
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You've got to be 














Want a bigger share of a market of 28 million people? 
Then plan to move your operation Southeast, where sav- 
ings in distributing costs alone will probably more than 
pay for your move. 

How are others doing here? Take Georgia, for example, 
where the value of manufactured products last year rose 
to $1,355,318,000 — a 378.4 per cent increase over 1939. 
(National average 339.5) 


WHAT YOU NEED TO SUCCEED 


Here in the Southeast is a// you need to succeed. Fast, de- 
pendable transportation facilities, cooperative local govern- 
ment, raw materials, ample water, low-cost utilities, mild 
climate, plenty of willing and able workers. And a bank 
that will help you find a suitable location, help you finance 
your re-location . . . a bank that is large enough to take 
care of your requirements . . . The First National Bank 
of Atlanta. 

Experienced Industrial Location 
Specialists are available to do your 
spadework. They are ready to start 
this minute to help you find the lo- 
cation best suited to your operation. 
Write today. All inquiries held in 
strictest confidence. Address Busi- 
ness Development Department, The 
First National Bank of Atlanta, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


THE 


FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF 


ATLANTA ‘et 


ae \ 


- . . in Business 
for your Business 


(Capital Funds in excess of $22,000,000) 





eeet0 Compete for this 28 Million Market 
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COULD YOU USE 
NEXT WEDNESDAY’S 





OUTPUT? 











That'll be 15,000,000 pieces. Fifteen million 
nuts, bolts, screws and rivets is one day’s out- 
put from Republic’s Bolt and Nut Division. 


One machine, every minute turns out 5,000 
blanks for nuts. The small bolt shown above is 
only *4¢ inch, actual size. Some of the Republic 
bolts used in Hoover Dam were so heavy a man 
could hardly lift one. Bolts 8 feet long don’t 
cause the quiver of an eyebrow at Republic. 


Newest type bolt machines cut the steel to 
length, then head, trim, point and thread in one 
operation. Over twenty grades and analyses of 


steels, including alloys and stainless, are used. 


Republic’s Bolt and Nut plant in Cleveland is 
the largest fastener plant under one roof in this 
country. Yet it is only one of many plants in 
which Republic pits its own steels against the 
ordeal of end use. 


Our steel recommendations to you are born of 
our fabricating experience; are backed by the 
widest range of standard steels and steel prod- 
ucts offered by any steel company; are supported 
by our metallurgical experts, available to help 
you make the most of your processes. 





“if WORLD'S WIDEST RANGE 
[REPUBLIC |) oor stanparp steets 


AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


=F 
U 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES * CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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Thousands of steels and 
steel products now bear 
the Republic name. 


Do you know these ? 








TRUSCON HANGAR DOORS 


A wide range of styles and sizes for 
both large and small hangars of every 
type. Motor or manual operation. And 
Truscon Door Engineers are ready to 
lend you their experience. 














REPUBLIC WIRE 
Produced in most types and finishes 
required by manufacturers of wire 
products of every description. Stain- 
less steel wire, too. 





BERGER PALLET RACKS 
Help simplify materials handling 
problems. Provide the practical way to 
Palletize and stack odd-lot materials, 
thus achieving space-saving economy. 


* * ok 


Republic Steel Today: 


Ore mines here and abroad; lake and 
Ocean-going ships; coal mines; furnaces 
and huge steel mills, North and South; 
steel fabricating plants across the 
nation and in Canada; sales offices 
in principal cities; PLUS 70,000 men 
and women working together to pro- 
duce steels and steel products to help 
build and protect a stronger America. 
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. . . Republicans waited 20 
years to make their tax cuts 


Democrats insist the economy already is 
sick and weakening. They want to use 
tax changes as a stimulant. 

Specifically, leaders of the parties 
differ as to the need for any general tax 
cut at this time. 

Republicans say no broad cut is 
needed now and none can be afforded 
with the budget already in the red. The 
tax-reform bill, they explain, reduces 
some taxes, but only incidentally. Real 
purpose is to remove “inequities” and 
barriers to investment. 

The billion-dollar excise cut, now as- 
sumed to be certain, is in itself more 
relief than the Government can stand— 
in the Republican view. And any broad 
cut in income taxes, they feel, should 
be used only in the event of further 
downswings in business. 

Democrats, for their part, want broad 
individual tax relief now to stop the 
downturn before it gets worse. 

Another issue in the battle relates 
to the question of how to cut taxes. 

Republican leaders say broad tax re- 
lief—when needed or when desirable— 
should not be along the lines granted 
by a rise in exemptions. They prefer a 
flat percentage cut—of 5, 10 or 15 per 
cent. That, it’s argued, can stimulate both 
spending and saving—both markets and 
production. 

A $100 rise in exemptions, moreover, 
will relieve about 4 million taxpayers 
from paying any income taxes. That’s 
a goal in which the Administration finds 
no merit. All families, it’s argued—or 
nearly all—should pay some income taxes. 
If they do, all will share direct support 
of Government. 

Democrats stress the tact that low-in- 
come families already pay many taxes 
indirectly, on the products they buy. 
That, in the Democrats’ view. should be 
enough. They point out that 47 million 
individuals and families now pay income 
taxes—against 4 million in 1939—and 
urge a return to something more like 
1939 exemptions. Result. they insist, will 
be a boost in buying power. 

Finally, to understand the tax battle, 
you have to keep in mind that Republi- 
cans have waited 20 years to make the 
tax changes they regard as fair and 
necessary for investment. Democrats now 
are in a position to push tax cuts without 
answering for budget deficits. 

In the end, the tax bill is to get a final 
decision only after six weeks to three 
months of further consideration. By then, 
the need for tax cuts will have been de- 
cided by business trends. By then, too, 
the nearness of autumn elections will be 
exerting more influence. 
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In 
good 
company 
Look over the advertise- 
ments in this issue. You'll 
notice how many differ- 
ent kinds of business and 
products find it advan- 
tageous to advertise in 
“U.S. News & World Re- 
port.” Ask your advertis- 
ing agency for their facts 
on how the “magazine of 
essential news” may fit in 
your own advertising pro- 
gram. 


Let Barron's Help You 
PICK GOOD 
INVESTMENTS 


17 weeks’ trial. only $5 


To help you build your capital and increase 
your investment income—get a trial subscrip- 
tion to Barron's National Business and Finan- 
cial Weekly. It will give you the facts you 
need to make yourself a better judge of the 
investment values in today’s markets. 

No other business or investment publica- 
tion is like Barron’s, It is written for the man 
who makes up his own mind about his own 
money. It is the only weekly affiliated with 
Dow Jones, and has full use of Dow Jones 
vast. specialized information in serving you. 

In Barron's you are shown what, where, 
and why the REAL VALUES are, behind cur- 
rent security prices. You get clear, well- 
founded information each week . . on the 
condition and prospects (the changing for- 
tunes) of individual corporations—and on in- 
dustrial and market trends. 

A trial subscription—17 weeks for only 
$5—brings you: 

Everything you need to know to help you 
handle your business and investment affairs 
with greater understanding and foresight... 
the investment implications of current politi- 
cal and economic events. . . the perspective 
you must have to anticipate trends and grasp 
profitable investment opportunities. 

See for yourself how important Barron's 
can be to you in the eventful weeks ahead. 
Its subscription price is $15 a year, but you 
can try it for 17 weeks for $5. Just tear out 
this ad and send it today with your check for~ 
$5; or tell us to bill you. Address: Barron's, 
40 New St.. New York 4, N. Y. (USN-326) 
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SECURITY RISKS IN ARMED 
FORCES —PENTAGON’S STORY 


[Continued from page 32] 


hundred thousand, something like that; three million four 
hundred thousand is approximately so. 

Senator Johnson: Do I understand it to be your testimony 
that all of those three million four hundred thousand have 
either come in volunteering or being drafted, have executed 
some form of loyalty oath? 

Admiral Holloway: The older ones not. 

Secretary Wilson: All of the ones that have been inducted 
or enlisted in recent years have. There are some of the older 
officers who took the oath of allegiance in years back who 
are still in the service, and to be real accurate, I cannot say 
that they have ever been asked to fill out the loyalty forms. 

* * * 

Senator Johnson: As I understand it, under this directive 
all the people who are suspect are under surveillance and 
do not have access to classified material. That is a correct 
assumption, is it not? 

Secretary Wilson: That is our— 

Senator Johnson: There is no one in the service who has 
any idea of how many are under surveillance or how many 
do not have access to classified material? 

Secretary Wilson: Mr. Chairman, if I could take about 
two minutes, I would like to read—I referred to some direc- 
tions that I had put out, some directives about it. 

“The Department of Defense has recommended to the 
Congress an amendment, S. 3096, to the Doctor Draft Act. 
Pending action by the Congress, and until further notice, 
no physician or dentist who has been called under the Doc- 
tor Draft Act and who has been denied a commission”— 
that is, either because he refused to fill out the form or be- 
cause he does not qualify—“shall be inducted into the serv- 
ice as an enlisted person unless he can qualify for a com- 
mission pursuant to the standards for security and loyalty 
prescribed by the military department concerned.” 

In other words, we are not going to take any more in like 
these 51 that are bothering us now. 

Senator Johnson: That is your directive you are reading 
from? 

Secretary Wilson: That is my directive. 

Senator Johnson: What is the date of it? 

Secretary Wilson: Yesterday. 

“2. Any person being inducted in the armed services 
under the Selective Service Act who does not fill out his 
loyalty certificate to the complete satisfaction of the depart- 
ment concerned, unless discharged for cause, shall serve in 
the lowest enlisted grade during the entire period of his ob- 
ligated service and shall not be promoted nor permitted to 
re-enlist unless the cloud or question as to his loyalty or 
security status has been removed. Such persons will not be 
assigned to sensitive duties and will be kept under observa- 
tion in accordance with existing regulations.” 

That is just to make that whole business clear. 
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“3. The military departments are directed to expedite 
the handling of any pending cases which involve a question 
as to loyalty or security status of a member of the armed 
services. Each case must be handled upon its own individual 
merit, but should be brought to a determination at the ear- 
liest possible moment compatible with a fair analysis of all 
the facts. If the individual is not cleared and, therefore, can- 
not meet the required security standards for his assignment, 
rank and service, he will be separated from the service in an 
appropriate manner or assigned to a nonsensitive area. For 
the good of the service he cannot serve in any position of 
authority or responsibility. In this procedure we will observe 
every requirement of law and ethics and will follow the 
principles contained in the President's executive order con- 
cerning security risks amongst civilian employes to assure 
‘fair, impartial and equitable treatment at the hands of the 
Government.’ ” 

Senator Johnson: That is the directive? 

Secretary Wilson: That is the directive that is in force 
right now that I think clarifies our present position. 

Now, if the process of this third thing, if we run into 
enough trouble or we release enough people that seem to get 
veteran benefits that we are doubtful that they should get, 
then we are going to come back and ask you gentlemen 
what you think we should do, and that the laws have to he 
changed. 

* * * 
Senator Johnson: But that directive was just issued? 
Secretary Wilson: That is right. 

* * * 

Senator Johnson: But in some instances your procedures 
have not been carried out, and do you attribute that to any 
disloyalty in the services or just overlooking it as something? 

Secretary Wilson: I think it is just human characteristics 
that we all have a little trouble getting everything done just 
exactly the way it ought to be done. 

Senator Johnson: Mr. Secretary, as Secretary of Defense, 
I believe you told the Armed Services Committee last year 
that the Secretaries of the Navy and the Army and Air 
Force were your personal selections? 

Secretary Wilson: I think that is a fair statement. 

Senator Johnson: Mr. Secretary, do you have absolute 
and complete confidence in all of those Secretaries today? 

Secretary Wilson: Yes, sir. 

¥ * * 

Senator Margaret Chase Smith (Rep.), of Maine: Mr. 
Chairman, first, I would like to congratulate the Secretary 
of Defense for his caution about figures, especially when they 
pertain to people, and I hope when you get the figures, Mr. 
Secretary, that they may be given in open session, and the 
matter cleared up. 

I thank you also for your very clear statement. I believe 
that you have answered most of my questions, but in order 
to clear the record, I would like to ask two: 1. Have you de- 
termined whether anyone in the Army has been coddling 
Communists? 

Secretary Wilson: I am sure no one has. As a matter of 
fact, as I say, I have yet to find an officer in the Army who 
would not appreciate being relieved of the responsibility of 
dealing with any of them, but the history of the Communist 
movement in the world and the fact that the Russians were 
our partners, and that the Communist Party is not outlawed 
in this country, and you do not have to go back very many 
years to while the Army was not coddling Communists, 
maybe some other people were, and it is a difficult problem 
and we are trying to handle it in the interests of the country, 
and be fair to individuals at the same time, and we are 
going to do it, too. 

Senator Smith: Mr. Secretary, since you have mentioned 
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outlawing the Communist Party, I would like to call the 
Committee’s attention to my bill which was introduced more 
than a year ago to outlaw the Communist Party, S. 200, and 
ask you if you think it should be passed. 

Secretary Wilson: Senator, I have not read your bill, and I 
am a little careful about, you know, a 100 per cent commit- 
ment; but, generally, I think it is a fine idea. 

Senator Smith: Thank you, sir, very much. 

Mr. Secretary, will you tell us again what efforts have 
been made to determine, sir, if anyone in the Army has 
been coddling Communists? 

Secretary Wilson: Will you ask me the question again? 

* * * 

Senator Smith: Mr. Secretary, what I would like to know is: 
Have you any plan over there to determine whether there is 
anyone who is coddling Communists in the Defense Depart- 
ment? You know, we hear that accusation made a good deal. 

Secretary Wilson: I do not pay much attention to it be- 
cause I know it is not so. 

Senator Smith: But do you have any plan, do you do any- 
thing about it? 

Secretary Wilson: I do not need to because it is not true. 

Senator Smith: Mr. Chairman, I request the Defense De- 
partment to. supply to this Committee the name of anyone 
in the Army or Navy, Air Force or Marines or any part of 
the Defense Department who has been coddling Commu- 
nists, and I would hope, Mr. Secretary, that you were look- 
ing into it in the numbers that you have in our Defense or- 
ganization; there is always a question, and I do not like the 
accusation being made. 

Secretary Wilson: Well, I just want to deny it right now, 
and get it over with. 

* * * 

Senator Estes Kefauver (Dem.), of Tennessee: You have 
full confidence in Mr. John Adams, the Solicitor of the Army? 

Secretary Wilson: I do as far as I know, but when you get 
on down into this tremendous organization, you could ask 
me the same thing about the 4,500,000 military and civilians, 
and, as a whole, I have great confidence in them. I think 
they are a wonderful group of men. 

Senator Kefauver: Well, since the controversy about Mr. 
Adams has come up, I am sure you have inquired specifi- 
cally about Mr. Adams and Mr. Stevens. [Secretary of the 
Army Robert T. Stevens clashed with Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy (Rep.), of Wisconsin, over the investigation in Feb- 
ruary of the case of Maj. Irving Peress, dentist who refused 
to’ answer loyalty questions. John G. Adams, Army Depart- 
ment Counselor, submitted a memorandum charging that 
Senator McCarthy and his general counsel, Roy M. Cohn, 
sought special treatment for an aide, G. David Schine, who 
was drafted. Denials and countercharges were issued by Sen- 
ator McCarthy and Mr. Cohn. This exchange was published 
in the March 19 issue of U.S. News & World Report.] 

Senator Wilson: I thought some other competent people 
would go into that. 

* * * 

Senator Saltonstall: If the chair might elaborate just 
for a moment to the distinguished Senator from Tennessee, 
as the chair understands it, the Committee on Government 
Operations has appointed a subcommittee with new staff to 
go into the question of personalities involved with certain 
membership of the staff and certain membership of the 
armed services, and the chair believes that this Committee 
should leave it to that Committee to make a study of that 
subject, which they have gone into themselves. 

The chair knows that the Senator from Tennessee and 
other members of this Committee would feel rather resent- 
ful if. another committee, no matter what it was, of the 
Senate, started to inquire about the competency of members 
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or the staffs of this Committee, and it was with that thought 
in mind that the chair hopes that the Committee will indulge 
this Committee in not getting into that subject. 

* * * 

Senator Johnson: Mr. Chairman, I want to apologize to 
the Secretary and his distinguished staff, but my responsibil- 
ities require me to leave at this. time, and Senator Stennis 
[John C. Stennis (Dem.), of Mississippi] also has to be on 
the floor at 12 o'clock, and I would like for the record to 
show that we are excused, please. 

* * * 

Secretary Wilson: Mr. Chairman, if it is proper for me to 
do so, and before these two Senators leave, and since two 
men’s names have been mentioned, I would like to say, 
without question, I have known Bob Stevens, Secretary of 
the Army, for many years; I have no reservations about his 
personal integrity and quality on this present assignment. 

I would like to say that when I came down here, I found 
John Adams here. I know him personally, and I have no 
reason to question his ability and integrity. I do not know 
him well enough to blanketly say everything he has done has 
been perfect, but I think everything he has done was proper. 
If there is an investigation of it, the facts will come out. But 
as it stands right today, John Adams has my confidence 
also. 

* * * 

Senator Kefauver: Then, Mr. Wilson, you would have con- 
fidence in a report of the Army in connection with the so- 
called Schine dispute? That is, in the correctness and truth- 
fulness of the report? 

Secretary Wilson: I certainly would, to begin with, and I 
always go on the old American principle that no one is 
guilty until he is proven to be so. It is a messy kind of a 
thing that I read about in the papers, and that I know a 
little about. 

The assignment that you gentlemen gave me is quite a 
big one, and I have been trying to work at it and not let the 
chaff and snow disturb me too much, so I have been going 
about the business of the Defense Department and letting 
some other people try to clear up the mud, and I would like 
to leave it that way. 

* * * 

Senator Kefauver: Mr. Wilson, you have testified, in an- 
swer to a question, that the Pentagon is not coddling Com- 
munists, and that is correct, is it not? 

Secretary Wilson: Yes, sir. 

Senator Kefauver: And the Pentagon, to your knowledge, 
has it ever coddled Communists? 

Secretary Wilson: I do not think I can answer that com- 
pletely because my knowledge of the Pentagon, as such, 
does not go back far enough. 

Senator Kefauver: Well, as far as your knowledge goes? 

Secretary Wilson: I do know that during the war they 
were pretty liberal-minded in this country about Commu- 
nists, and to some extent for a while afterwards in the labor 
side of the business. I think the labor unions have pretty 
well cleared them out of their organization, with the help 
of the law. 

Senator Kefauver: Mr. Wilson, the statement and charge 
was made that the Pentagon policy of coddling Communists 
was due to certain hang-overs or holdovers in the Pentagon. 

Secretary Wilson: The coddling of Communists in the 
Pentagon is a false charge. The coddling was in other places 
in the previous Administration. 

Senator Kefauver: So you think the charge that—wait, just 
a minute now—you think that a charge that coddling Com- 
munists in the Pentagon was by the holdovers from the pre- 
vious Democratic Administration, would be without justifi- 
cation? 
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Secretary Wilson: I do not know who is accusing it ex- 
actly. No one has ever written me officially and said that they 
wanted to go on record that we were coddling Commu- 
nists. It might be some loose talk. I do not know who is 
promoting it. 

Senator Kefauver: Mr. Wilson, has any congressional com- 
mittee, to your knowledge, discovered any subversion or 
suspected subversion in the armed service which was not al- 
ready under investigation by the defense establishment it- 
self or by the FBI? 

Secretary Wilson: I have a number of assistants here that 
know about that. As I said a while ago, I recognized I have 
a big job, and I have been trying to work at it, and I do not 
know the details of all these little things, except I do know 
we were getting them all out of the place anytime we did 
find any. 

Senator Kefauver: You have your assistants here? 

Secretary Wilson: If you want me to try to answer it, I will 
say that—I will ask the gentlemen back here if they know 
of any cases that someone outside of the— 

Senator Kefauver: I think that is important to be ascer- 
tained, Mr. Wilson. 

Admiral Holloway: None in the Navy. 

Mr. White: None in the Air Force. 

Secretary Stevens: I know of none in the Army. 

Secretary Wilson: My assistants here go on record that so 
far as the Army, Navy and Air Force are concerned, they 
know of no cases that were brought to our attention that 
we did not have some previous indication about and working 
on it; is that what you mean? 

Admiral Holloway: That is right. 

Senator Saltonstall: Admiral Holloway speaks for the Navy. 

Secretary Wilson: I will say this, the Pentagon works very 
close with the FBI, and anytime one is discovered in any 
kind of a way, we exchanged information about it. 

* * * 

Senator Kefauver: Then, after consultation with your re- 
sponsible heads of the Army, Air Force and Navy, your testi- 
mony is that any subversion or suspected subversion that your 
services were handling it before any congressional committee 
ever brought any facts to light? 

Secretary Wilson: The statement is that, as I interpret 
what these men have told me, that we knew about it and 
were working on it. 

Senator Kefauver: You were on top of the matter, that 
you were on the job. 

Well, do you feel that the armed services are capable of 
handling any subversion or suspected subversion in the 
armed services without the assistance of a congressional in- 
vestigating committee? 

Secretary Wilson: I do not think I am the one who is to 
say when we should and should not have a congressional 
committee investigate us. We are trying to do the best we 
can about everything, and we recognize the Senate and the 
Congress as our bosses, and if they want to investigate us, 
why, that is all right. 

Senator Kefauver: I am just asking you, Mr. Wilson, wheth- 
er you think you need the aid of a congressional investigat- 
ing committee to ferret out any subversives that may be in 
the services? 

Secretary Wilson: I think it was probably a good thing at 
the time because we needed to have a little transition in 
our thinking from where we were to where we ought 
to be. 

Senator Kefauver: As of now, do you think it is needed? 

Secretary Wilson: I think the stage is about over. 

Senator Kefauver: Can I get a direct answer as to whether 
you want a congressional investigating committee to help 
you with ferreting out subversives? 
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Secretary Wilson: We do not think we need their help, but 

we will welcome it if it is the order of the day. 
* * * 

Senator Kefauver: All right. Do you agree with the Presi- 
dent that these charges and what not have impaired the 
morale of the Army? 

Secretary Wilson: I have not quite found an issue yet 
that I did not agree with the President on, and I know that it 
hurts the morale of any organization to be unjustly pushed 
around or get into a sort of a messy kind of business, and | 
would like to get it over with, and go about the important 
work of this Defense Department and, gentlemen, it is 
important. 

Senator Kefauver: Then, you do feel that these charges 
and what not have fo some extent destroyed the confidence 
or impaired the morale of the Army? 

Secretary Wilson: I think it is like a person getting a 
cold; it bothers them for a while, but they are going to get 
over it all right, and I do not think any amputations are 
necessary Or major operations to restore the health of the 
Army, but we do have an awful lot of important business to 
handle, and we ought not to be distracted by this kind of a 
thing. 

Senator Kefauver: Mr, Wilson, do you know of any effort 
or do you believe there has been any effort on the part of 
Secretary Stevens—and he is here—to divert the course of 
any congressional investigation by taking some action or 
by granting some favor? 

Secretary Wilson: Would you mind stating that question 
again? 

Senator Kefauver: | say, do you know of any offer by 
Secretary Stevens or believe that any offer was made to do 
something other than his duty in order to avoid investigation 
of the Army by a congressional committee? 

Secretary Wilson: I know of no such thing, and I do not 
believe that any such thing was done. 

Secretary Stevens: I would just like to say in referring to 
Senator Kefauver’s question that I cannot recall an instance 
where either with the help of the FBI or other agencies, in- 
cluding all of our own facilities, that we did not know about 
any individual case. 

I would like, however, before making a categorical state- 
ment that no such case ever existed, to have the opportunity 
of discussing it with our G-2 people, Mr. Adams and others 
who have been actively in this thing day by day. 

* * * 

Senator John Sherman Cooper (Rep.), of Kentucky: It 
was specifically charged that the Secretary of the Army, Mr. 
Stevens, had asked that the investigation of the Army be 
delayed and that it be turned upon other branches of the 
service. I have said that I do not believe that to be correct, but 
does the Secretary of Defense think that it is such a reflec- 
tion upon the Department of Defense that it deserves expla- 
nation to the Armed Services Committee which has jurisdic- 
tion over the defense establishment? 

I am not asking for your statement now, I am just asking 
for an opinion. 

Secretary Wilson: Well, my opinion is that the charge was 
never a proper one, that is never so as far as the Pentagon 
is concerned, those of us over there in it don’t feel like any 
such charge has ever been made. 

In other words, the other Secretaries don’t feel that way 
about it; they don’t feel like one Secretary was trying to 
move trouble over in somebody else’s camp, and I don’t think 
it needs any investigation or review or anything else, be- 
cause we handle those things all right. In the first place, I 
don’t think there is anything to handle. 


* + . 
Senator Symington (Dem.), of Missouri: Mr. Secretary, are 
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we going to get a copy of the original Cohn-Schine report? 

Secretary Wilson: What do you mean by that? 

Senator Symington: Well, as I understand it—and you 
correct me if I am wrong—there was a great deal of the re- 
port which was edited before the report was released. 

I believe the American people are primarily interested in 
who is telling the truth in this case, and I was wondering if 
all the record, instead of just an edited part of the record, is 
going to be made available to the committees of the Senate. 

Secretary Wilson: As soon as I heard anything about it, and 
I understood there were some memoranda about some things, 
I asked legal counsel of the Defense Department—he has a 
new job now, but he hasn’t been able to get away from his 
old one—to actually look into the matter and go over the 
items, item by item, and have what was the very best factual 
thing we could. Mr. Hensel [H. Struve Hensel] is here, and 
that is what he did. 

Senator Symington: Is that your answer to the question, 
Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Wilson: Perhaps it is not a very good answer, but, 
whatever else, any facts that exist in the Department of 
Defense bearing on this case are going to be available. 

Miscellaneous items that aren’t authenticated and gone 
into, it is like anything else, when you work up a factual 
record we try to do the best we can. 

Senator Symington: Mr. Secretary, I am not talking about 
anything that might help a possible enemy except from the 
standpoint of possible morale troubles, but are you going to 
decide what you think is miscellaneous and not interesting, 
or are you going to give all the facts to the Committee and 
let them decide? 

Secretary Wilson: I am not. I am going to let the people 
that ordinarily handle those kind of things do it, and I am sure 
they are going to disclose everything that is of importance 
that the committees want to know about. I am not going to 
try to hide anything in connection with this whole business. 

Senator Symington: Mr. Secretary, could I ask does that 
mean that Mr. Hensel is going to decide what should come 
to the committees and what should not, or how is that going 
to operate? 

Mr. Hensel: Any information which we have which the 
committees ask for will be made available on that subject. 

Senator Symington: Does that mean that the Committee 
will get all the information or they will just have to be 
lucky and ask for certain things they would read on it? 

Mr. Hensel: You will get all of the information that bears 
on the subject, and you won't have to ask the precise ques- 
tion. 

Senator Symington: Mr. Hensel, in other words, there will 
not be any editing of the information. It will all come to the 
Congress in order to decide who is telling the truth and 
who is not, in this controversy; is that correct? 

Mr. Hensel: Precisely. We are very anxious to lay all of 
the facts before the committees of Congress so that they 
may judge. 

Senator Symington: Those facts will not be edited? 

Mr. Hensel: No, sir. 

Senator Symington: Could I ask if all tape recordings of 
conversations are going to be made available to the commit- 
tees of the Congress? 

Mr. Hensel: I have not found any tape recordings of con- 
_—- yet, Senator, but if we do find any, they all will 

€. 

Senator Symington: Do you know whether any have been 
destroyed? 

Mr. Hensel: I have not heard of any destroyed, and it 
has been denied. I am quite certain that there were none 
taken. 

Senator Symington: I beg your pardon? 
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Mr. Hensel: I am quite certain that there were no tape re- 
cordings. 

Senator Symington: Was it the policy in the Department of 
the Army and the Secretary’s Office to record conversations 
on the telephone? 

Mr. Hensel: There was no tape. There are some monitored 
conversations, and they will be made available. 

Senator Symington: And they will be made available? 

Mr. Hensel: Yes, sir. 

Senator Symington: I have heard that there were tapes. 

Mr. Hensel: I have not found any tape-recording machines 
in that office. 

* * * 

Senator Symington: I would like to ask, if I may, based on 
the previous testimony, there is some information, is there 
not, with respect to the Cohn-Schine problem and Adams- 
Stevens problem, lumping it all together in the Department 
of Defense, that has not yet been received by any com- 
mittee of the Senate; is that correct? 

Mr. Hensel: There is. 

Senator Symington: And that information will be furnished? 

Mr. Hensel: All that information will be furnished. 

Senator Symington: Now, Mr. Wilson, if I may make an 
observation and then ask a question, I see Admiral Radford 
here [Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Chairman, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff], for whom we all have the most complete respect, 
and his Deputy, General Ridgway [Gen. Matthew B. Ridg- 
way, Army Chief of Staff], whom we feel the same way about. 

The condition of the world everybody knows by reading 
the papers. These gentlemen have been forced to give their 
entire day, in effect, to these hearings, and no doubt it will 
be necessary for them to come over here more. 

With that premise, plus yours, sir, as head of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and the Secretary of the Army, who is with 
you, would it be a fair statement, in your opinion, to say that 
because of the time that is now being devoted to this problem 
of Cohn and Schine, Stevens and Adams, that it is affecting 
not only the morale but also the security of the United 
States? 

Secretary Wilson: No, I wouldn’t go that far. It just puts 
a little extra load on some of us to work a little harder and a 
little longer, but we still have the ability to put first things 
first. We are trying to look after our job. 

Senator Symington: In other words, you have plenty of 
time, regardless of these hearings, to do the job? 

Secretary Wilson: No, I haven't got plenty, but I am not 
going to let the important ones slip. 

* * * 

Senator Saltonstall: Will Admiral Holloway through you, 
sir, give the Navy figures [on security cases]? 

Admiral Holloway: Mr. Chairman, as you know, I am Vice 
Admiral J. L. Holloway of Naval Personnel. As the chair 
asked me if I had a breakdown, I answered affirmatively. I 
will try to keep it as simple and as bold an outline as possible. 

The number of people in the service today of the Navy, 
active or inactive, who have claimed Fifth Amendment is 
none. The number of admitted or proven Communists in the 
active or inactive lists of the Navy today is none. 

Since the Navy security program went into effect in Jan- 
uary of ’49, through the first of March, 1954, under officer- 
category loyalty cases we have in all inactive Reserves, we 
have discharged 14 other than honorably, other than under 
honorable conditions. Seven have resigned other than honor- 
ably, 4 have been cleared, and 21 are in process at this time. 

In enlisted loyalty cases 27 have been discharged, 4 have 
been cleared and 5 are being processed. 

In those security cases with a loyalty connotation, and I 
am now going into another category, in those security cases 
with a loyalty connotation there is on active duty one what we 
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call Class B suspected front association, suspected, unproven 
and still being watched and what we call controlled. Every 
one of these is controlled in a nonsensitive billet, these people 
I mention now. : 

Senator Symington: Mr. Chairman, will Admiral Hollo- 
way define what is meant by Class B as against another class? 

Admiral Holloway: Class A is a proven Communist. I should 
have given that, Senator. It will help a little bit, all of you 
here, this is our own intramural nomenclature. 

Class A is a person who claims the constitutional privilege, 
whose ‘connections with the Communist Party are established 
beyond a reasonable doubt. Class B are persons whose asso- 
ciation with fronts is believed active, strong suspicion evi- 
dence, though it may not be entirely substantial. 

Class C are persons whose family background or associates 
indicate exposure to Communist influences, weak evidences 
of Communist tendencies. 

I go back again, sir, I think I had better start from the 
first of this recapitulation of security cases with loyalty con- 
notations. On active duty, again, one Class B closely con- 
trolled, 28 Class C closely controlled. 

On the inactive list, 29 Class A closely controlled, and 39 
Class B closely controlled, but of the 29 Class A of the in- 
active list, 21 of them are in current process and 8 still to be 
processed and will be processed in orderly fashion in due 
course. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, we have had the loyalty certif- 
icate in the Navy since "49, and then, I think it was ’51, 
we adopted the Defense Department loyalty certificate which 
was approximately the same one, and both certificates, the 
one we have used since ’49, has contained the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s list of subversive activities. 

* * * 

Senator Smith: May I ask the Admiral one question? Ad- 
miral, will you tell the Committee what is done about those 
who are discharged other than honorably and resign other 
than honorably, if any report is given to any central place in 
Government so that they won’t go into another department? 

Admiral Holloway: Mrs. Smith, there is a 100 per cent ex- 
charge between Naval Intelligence and FBI. We tell them 
everything we know and they tell us everything they know 
about any of our people. Could I ask Captain Maginnis, who 
is the head of the Officer Performance Section, to further 

eclaborate that answer, if he considers he can add to it, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Captain Maginnis: Mrs. Smith, it requires no elaboration. 
Upon separation of any individual in the naval service under 
the conditions outlined by Admiral Holloway, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation is notified of the separation and his 
whereabouts as last known to the Navy. 

Senator Smith: Does that record go to Civil Service so that 
those people are not taken into the Government in some 
other place? 

Captain Maginnis: Mrs. Smith, where it goes from that 
point, I do not know specifically. It is my assumption that 
all of the executive agencies are informed of matters material 
to people in their loyalty program. 

* * * 

[Admiral Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
read a prepared statement supporting the bill to amend the 
Doctor Draft law, and was then questioned. } 

Senator Saltonstall: What is your personal feeling about 
the morale of the armed services at the present time, and 
what, if anything, are the Joint Chiefs of Staff doing about 
that, or is that again— 

Admiral Radford: You mean am I concerned about the im- 
pact of this particular situation, Communists in the service? 

Senator Saltonstall: That is correct, that is what I am 
thinking. 
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Admiral Radford: Well, I would say that of course now | 
don’t get out of Washington very often, but I would say 
that my experience has been that the matter is not of 
very great importance outside of Washington to the indi- 
vidual members of the armed services. They don’t hear 
very much about it and we don’t have any great numbers 
of these people. 

Senator Saltonstall: So you believe that it is not a problem 
that concerns the 3.4 million men as a whole? 

Admiral Radford: I would estimate that it doesn’t very 
much. 

Senator Saltonstall: And that it is a question that is more 
concentrated on a very few people and that the subject is 
mostly considered right here in Washington? 

Admiral Radford: Yes, sir. 

7 * * 

Senator Kefauver: Admiral, how long have you been in the 
service of the Navy? 

Admiral Radford: Nearly 42 years. 

Senator Kefauver: You have been closely related, of course, 
and associated with the Army and the Air Force, haven't you? 

Admiral Radford: Yes, sir. 

Senator Kefauver: I think in your position it would be well 
if you should make a statement about this charge of coddling 
of Communists in the armed forces of our nation. Have you 
ever observed any coddling of Communists around the 
Pentagon? 

Admiral Radford: I have never come in contact with a 
Communist, so far as I know. 

Senator Kefauver: I mean, what do you think of this charge 
of coddling Communists in the armed forces of the United 
States? 

Admiral Radford: Well, I have never come in contact with 
a Communist, and I know if I did I wouldn’t coddle him. I 
don’t know of anybody else that would. 

Senator Kefauver: You have never run across any coddling 
of Communists in the Pentagon at the present time, or by the 
so-called holdovers of the previous Administration either, 
have you? 

Admiral Radford: No, sir. 

Senator Lester C. Hunt (Dem.), of Wyoming: From your 
long experience, what would you have to say with reference 
to the type of professional services you might receive from 
a Communist who was qualified in every way to practice 
either medicine or dentistry, and he was forced to practice 
medicine or dentistry in the services as an enlisted man? Do 
you think you would get the high quality of medical and 
dental services that we like to have in the military estab- 
lishments? 

Admiral Radford: Of course this is purely a matter of opin- 
ion, but I would imagine that it would be rather unusual if 
they really gave their best under those circumstances. 

Senator Hunt: Would you agree with me it would be bad 
for the morale of the hospital or the clinic or whatever unit 
it was he was connected with? 

Admiral Radford: Well, I don’t think there are enough of 
them to really affect the morale. I think that the point we are 
faced with is the morale of the profession as a whole or that 
part of it that is liable to draft, who might be quite upset if 
certain men, either doctors or dentists, were able to escape 
their obligation of service by taking refuge in the Fifth 
Amendment. 

Senator Hunt: Do you think that a professional man, if he 
honestly wasn’t a Communist, would take refuge by saying 
that he was a Communist? You know what would happen to 
his practice immediately, don’t you? 

Admiral Radford: Well, personally I was surprised to find 
that we had 51—20 cases of that kind. I didn’t realize that 
there would be that many. 
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Business Around the World 


LONDON @ WASHINGTON @® JOHANNESBURG 








i >> The general level of commodity prices stays extremely stable, despite the 
"shakeout" in U.S. business. London experts credit Washington policies with 
being an important price-sSupporting factor. 

Prices, as measured by both American and British commodity indexes, are 
just about where they were a year ago. These over-all indexes mask divergent 
trends of major commodity groups. Foods, generally, are up. Industrial raw ma- 
terials, by and large, are down in price. The two groups have balanced out, so 
that prices--on average--show little change. 

Price changes in chief international commodities since a year ago: 

Weaker prices are shown by rubber, tin, zinc, steel Scrap, sisal, corn. 

Stable group includes cotton, wool, sugar, wheat, copper, lead. 

Higher prices are being paid for coffee, cocoa, tea. 

Metals--tin, zinc and lead--recently have been firming up. 

No sign is yet seen of any general weakening of commodity markets. 

European demand remains encouraging, even if U.S. commercial demand is not. 
European commodity stocks, generally, are fairly low and are being replenished. 

British hope is that Americans, too, will soon start stocking up again. 




















>> Meanwhile, as these British see it, American actions are countering the 
effect of commodity surpluses in important instances. 

U.S. farm-support program is keeping the market insulated from crushing 
supplies of many agricultural commodities, such as wheat and cotton. 

U.S. tin surplus--above its stockpile and commercial needs--is being held 
off the market. And, indeed, the U.S. Government is buying additional tin ina 
recent deal with Indonesia. Result: Tin price is strengthening. 

Copper surplus in Chile is to be bought up by the U.S. and added to the 
strategic stockpile. This eliminates a threat to the copper market. 

U.S. commercial stocks of lead and zinc look large but are in strong hands. 
Apparently it isn't thought that they will be dumped on the market. Else, 
prices of lead and zinc wouldn't have firmed recently. 

U.S. synthetic-rubber production is being carefully controlled so as not to 
swamp the market. Natural-rubber growers get a break this way. 

. The U.S., in a sense, is holding an umbrella over important segments of the 
commodity market. Often there are political reasons for this. For example, the 
Chilean copper might be sold to Russia if the U.S. didn't take it. Tin and 
rubber actions are related to the shaky political and economic situations in 
Malaya and Indonesia. U.S. farm price supports have political connotations, too. 

Whatever the reasons, U.S. policies are important props under the commodity 
markets, the British believe. Continued price stability--or even firmness-- 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 
looks possible, if American policies don't change. 


>> Impact of foreign trade on the U.S. economy has for years been pretty much 
of an unknown quantity. New measurements of that impact are now offered by 
economists of the President's Commission on Foreign Economic Policy, which 
recently submitted the Randall Report to Congress. 

How many American jobs depend on foreign trade? About 4,376,000, ac- 
cording to these experts. That was 7 per cent of total U.S. employment in 
1952. Relatively heavy dependence on foreign trade shows up in these industries: 
Steel, metalworking, machinery, textiles, chemicals, coal, farming, shipping. 

What if all U.S. tariffs were suspended? The great bulk of American indus- 
try, agriculture and mining would not be directly affected by tariff suspension. 
Not more than 4 per cent of the country's vast consumption consists of imported 
goods. These economists figure that, if all tariffs were suspended, imports 
might increase anywhere from 800 million to 1.8 billion dollars a year, an in- 
crease of 8 to 17 per cent in total imports. (1951 figures are used in this 
Study, which is based on Howard S. Piquet's book, "Aid, Trade, and the Tariff.") 

Biggest increases (50 to 100 per cent) in imports, if tariffs were ended, 
would be in wool and woolens, fish fillets, cigar-filler tobacco, sewing ma- 
chines, shoes, edible nuts, jewelry, optical instruments and bicycles. 

How many Americans would lose jobs if all tariffs were taken off? The 
estimate is 200,000--mostly in industries listed just above. 

No suspension of tariffs was recommended in the Randall Report, inciden- 
tally. But these estimates of the impact of tariff suspension are of interest. 

How much does the "Buy American" Act cost the American people? Under this 
law, U.S. Government agencies must buy from domestic sources unless prices are 
unreasonable. "Unreasonable" usually means domestic prices 25 per cent or more 
above foreign offers. Randall Commission experts believe the repeal of this Act 
could result in a saving of up to 100 million dollars annually through 1 wer 
prices, and an increase in customs revenues of another 100 million. 

If you are interested in these and many other aspects of foreign tri de and 
aid, write to the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., enclosing $1.75 for a copy of "Staff Papers Presented to 
the Commission on Foreign Economic Policy." 























>> Rail-transport bottleneck in South Africa may open up sales opportunities 
there for American locomotive manufacturers.... 

The South African Railways (state owned) are having difficulty moving large 
quantities of chrome and manganese to seaboard. It has been estimated that 
550,000 tons of chrome ore await transportation at railheads. Coal-mining com- 
panies have virtually lost a promising export trade because the railroads can't 
maintain a flow of coal from pithead to port. South African power stations have 





trouble keeping enough coal on hand to maintain power output. 

Chief problem is that there aren't enough serviceable locomotives in South 
Africa. British and German locomotives, recently delivered, have mechanical 
faults. South African locomotives must be able to make long, dry runs over ex- 
tensive semidesert regions. Diesel-electrics may be feasible after the Union's 
oil-from-coal plant starts operating. 

The South African Railway Administration has allocated sizable funds for 
replacement of equipment this year. d 
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This smart business man buys 
one car..but he can drive 6600! 








A startling fact... but a simple one, nevertheless! In over 550 major cities, 
Hertz now serves you with 8600 cars! You save time... and enjoy 
more comfort and convenience when you travel by air or rail... 
then rent a clean new Ford, or other fine car, at your destination. Drive it for as long as 
you please ... wherever you please at a reasonable rental rate. For example: 
At the Hertz station in Paducah, Kentucky, the 24 hour daily rate is $7.50, plus 
8 cents per mile, including gasoline, oil and insurance. The total cost for 
a trip of 30 miles in one day is only $9.90, whether one person or five ride. 
Rates are lower by the week. Rates vary slightly in different sections of the country. 


HERTZ SERVICE: what it is and how to det it 


Hertz Rent-A-Car Service is available in more than in advance. Any Hertz station will reserve a car for 





550 cities throughout the world. You can rent a Ford, you, anywhere. Also, any airline or railroad ticket 

or other fine car for an hour, day, week or longer and agent will make a reservation for you when you re- 
drive it as your own wherever you please. serve your space or purchase your ticket. Always insist on Hertz. 
d Hertz furnishes all gasoline, oil, Public Liability, Property Dam- Hertz Charge Cards honored at any Hertz station, are issued 
age, Fire and Theft Insurance, and $100.00 deductible collision to business firms and individuals who qualify. The card serves as 
protection—at no extra cost! Should you buy additional gasoline or identification, eliminates deposit requirements, and provides credit 

oil, Hertz reimburses you for the full amount. privileges if desired. Holders of Air Travel 


Cards and Rail Credit Cards enjoy the 


How to Get It—Look in your telephone ae 
same privileges. 


directory under ‘“‘H” for your nearest Hertz 
Station. Show the Hertz attendant your 
driver’s license and proper identification, 
and off you go in a new clean car. 


Additional Information—Call your nearest 
Hertz station or—write or phone Hertz 
Rent-A-Car System, Dept. 734, 218 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. Phone 
WEbster 9-5165. 


Now serving you in more than 550 cities throughout the United States, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, 
HERTZ Rent-A-Car SYSTE the Virgin Islands, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Haiti, Mexico, Great Britain, Ireland and Switzerland. 





Advance Reservations—To be sure of a car 
locally or in another city, make a reservation 




























y— PLUS & MINUS 
, Latest Indicators of Business Activity 





Hopes that the business decline is end- 
ing are being nourished by better re- 
ports from the commodity and labor 
markets. Businessmen’s plans, mean- 
while, show confidence for the future. 

Sensitive commodities edged forward 
in the week ended March 17 to their 
highest in six months. There were 
gains in both foodstuffs and industrial 
raw materials. Tin rose over 4 cents 
per pound. Smaller gains were made 
by rubber, print cloth, copper scrap, 
tallow. 

Layoffs, measured by claims for un- 
employment insurance, dropped to 
311,000 in the week ended March 13, 
down 8,000 and second lowest this 
year. 

Insured unemployment rose by less 
than 100,000 in the four weeks ended 
March 6. That indicates a marked 
slowing of the rise in unemployment. 
The jobless total had jumped to 
3,671,000 early in February, up nearly 
600,000 in a month. 

Department-store sales did a little 
better in the week ended March 13, 
rising to 109 on the indicator, equal 
to the January-February average. Sales 
were 8 per cent below a year ago, but 
the drop is due partly to the different 
dates of Easter, partly to a bulge in 
March sales last year. 

Factory output held at 123 on the in- 
dicator in the week ended March 13, 
down 11.5 per cent from last year’s 
peak. Steel mills scheduled operations 
at 67.7 per cent of capacity in the 
week ended March 20. Steel tonnage 
was 29 per cent below a year ago. 

Plant and equipment spending of 27.2 
billions is planned for 1954, only 4 
per cent below last year’s record. 





Home building is off to a flying start. 
As the top chart shows, builders started 
privately financed homes at a rate of 
1,180,000 per year in February, high- 
est in 12 months. 

Abundant mortgage credit on easy 
terms is the prescription by which 
builders hope to keep housing at a 
high rate despite the downturn in busi- 


Upturn in Home Building 


(Units Started Under Private Financing) 
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ness activity. Forty-three per cent of 
homes started in February had VA or 
FHA financing, the highest since last 
August. The VA share of the total 
starts, at 20 per cent, has not been ex- 
ceeded since 1950. 

A rush to arrange VA and FHA financ- 
ing for future construction has begun. 
VA appraisal requests in February were 
the largest since October, 1950. The 


number of FHA applications was the 
largest since last June. 

Idle money in growing volume is press- 
ing to meet the demand of builders, 
Insurance companies and other lend- 
ers, reluctant in last year’s credit short- 
age to make VA and FHA loans, are 
now becoming eager to do so. Insur- 
ance companies are making large com- 
mitments for purchase of VA loans. 

Yields available on other kinds of in- 
vestments are still falling. Commercial 
banks in New York City recently cut 
their interest rate on prime loans from 
8% to 3 per cent. On March 17, inves- 
tors bid 109.22 for Treasury 30-year 
3% per cent bonds, nearly 11 points 
above last year’s low. 

The interest spread between rates paid 
by borrowers on FHA and VA loans 
and yields lenders can earn on bonds 
has widened. For example, the VA 
rate of 4% per cent is 2 percentage 
points above the yield of 2.50 per cent 
on Treasury bonds, the widest margin 
on record. A year ago the VA rate 
was 4 per cent,.Government bonds re- 
turned over 3 per cent, and the spread 
was less than one point. 

Credit terms for builders and home 
buyers are more favorable. Lenders 
are steadily reducing charges builders 
must pay in arranging VA and FHA 
financing. Lenders are making VA 
loans with little or no down payment 
and maturities of up to 30 years. 

The market for new homes will be 
tested later this year. Easier credit 
terms will encourage many. Unem- 
ployment and the fear of it will dis- 
courage others. Home builders, conf- 
dent now of the outcome, look for- 
ward to a good year. 
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SOVIET LEADERS TAKE 
THEIR PEOPLE TO TASK 


Speeches Reveal Slowdown in Output of Food and Goods 


f Something rarely seen this side of the Iron 


Curtain—an official report by the Kremlin on 
what's going on in Russia—turns up. 

Where does Soviet industry stand? How is 
the food supply? What's ahead for the Russian 
people? What are they being told about the 
outlook for war or peace? Campaign speeches 
by Premier Georgi Malenkov and Foreign Min- 


ister V. M. Molotov just before the Soviet Un- 
ion‘s recent one-party election deal with these 
and other questions. They were intended pri- 
marily for home audiences. 

The complete texts that follow, together 
with the indicated interruptions by applause, 
are translations of the speeches as they ap- 
peared in the Russian newspapers. 


WHAT MALENKOV TELLS HOME FOLKS 


Following is the full text of a speech by Georgi M. Malen- 
kov, Premier of Russia, to voters of the Leningrad election 
district of Moscow on March 12, 1954: 


{ Comrades: Allow me to express to you and through you to 


all voters of Leningrad election district my heartfelt grati- 
tude for the great honor and trust you have shown me by 
nominating me a candidate for the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. (Prolonged applause.) I assure you that I will con- 
tinue to serve honestly and devotedly the cause of our glori- 
ous Communist Party, our great people, to give all my energy 
to the socialist homeland. (Prolonged applause.) 

The election of the highest organ of power is an event of 
paramount importance in our 
democratic state. The Soviet peo- 
ple, the masters of their country, 
preparing for the forthcoming 
elections are reviewing the path 
traversed during the four years 
that have elapsed since the previ- 
ous election of the Supreme So- 
viet of the U.S.S.R. 

The Soviet economy is confi- 
dently proceeding along the path 
of uninterrupted upsurge. The 
national income of the U.S.S.R. 
during the period from 1949 to 
1953 increased 62 per cent, and, 
in 1953, more than doubled the 





; 


9 prewar level. 


During these years our industry 
has made a rapid leap in its de- 
velopment; 2,500 industrial es- 
tablishments have been’ built; 
industry’s basic funds have in- 
creased more than half; industrial 
output has increased 1.8-fold. To 
give an idea of these achieve- 
ments, it is sufficient to mention 
the fact that the increase alone in 
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PREMIER GEORGI M. MALENKOV 
“‘We must eliminate poor-quality production” 


industrial output during these years is much greater than the 
total output of industry in 1940. (Applause.) 

For many years our party, under the guidance of the great 
continuer of Lenin’s cause, Comrade Stalin, persistently and 
steadfastly pursued the policy of industrializing the country. 
The results of this policy are generally known. Our country 
now has a powerful heavy industry which we will unre- 
mittingly continue to develop as the foundation insuring 
the uninterrupted growth and development of the entire na- 
tional economy, as the reliable bulwark of the country’s de- 
fense. (Applause.) 

But, today, enjoying the fruits and results of industrial- 
ization, our party has set the task of achieving in two or three 
years a steep advance in the pro- 
duction of consumer goods. 

As for light industry, today we 
can already speak about certain 
initial results. Thus, as a result of 
measures taken, the production 
of consumer goods increased more 
than 30 billion rubles in the sec- 
ond half of last year compared 
with the first half of the same 
year. In the current year we have 
to attain the level of output of 
consumer goods stipulated in the 
Fifth Five-Year Plan for 1955. 
This means that in the production 
of consumer goods the Fifth Five- 
Year Plan will be completed in 
four years. (Stormy applause.) 

It is fully obvious that the rap- 
id development of agriculture is 
of especial importance for in- 
creasing the output of consumer 
goods. It is known that the party 
and the Government have drawn 
up and are carrying out a com- 
prehensive program of measure 
for eliminating the neglected 
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state and lag in a number of important branches of agricul- 
ture. Measures have been taken to secure the further develop- 
ment of animal husbandry, an increase in the production of 
potatoes and vegetables and a further expansion in the pro- 
duction of grain and in the reclamation of virgin and unused 
lands. Important measures have been implemented to stimu- 
late materially the interest of collective farms and collective 
farmers in agricultural production. 

The task of sharply advancing agriculture, creating in the 
country a sufficiency and then an abundance of all food- 
stuffs for the people and of all raw materials for light indus- 
try, is a task of the entire people. All our party, Government, 
trade-union and Young Communist League organizations, 
our industry and transport, all industrial establishments and 
scientific institutions must display a constant businesslike 
solicitude for the thriving of all branches of agriculture, and 
must help collective farms, machine and tractor stations and 
state farms in their efforts to increase agricultural production. 
There can be no doubt that our collective farms and state 
farms, our collective farmers and workers of machine and 
tractor stations and ‘state farms, enjoying general attention 
and care, will creditably discharge their duty to the country. 
(Applause.) 

Considerable achievements in raising the material and 
cultural standards of the Soviet people have been attained 
on the basis of the development of the entire national 
economy and the growth of the national income. During the 
past four years the real wages of industrial and office workers 
have increased, the incomes of collective farmers have risen. 
The total earnings of industrial and office workers and 
the incomes of collective farmers, taking into account the 
reduction of state retail prices, have risen 60 per cent in 
four years. 

The rise in the welfare of the people has necessitated a 
further expansion of Soviet trade. This year the sale of goods 
to the population by state and co-operative trading establish- 
ments will be more than double that of 1940. In trade, as in 
the production of consumer goods, the Fifth Five-Year Plan 
will be completed in four years. (Stormy applause.) 

Appropriations for the construction of schools, hospitals and 
children’s institutions are being increased. Housing construc- 
tion has been developed on a large scale in recent years, but 
the need for dwellings is still very great. We will intensify 
the building of hospitals and schools and expand housing 
construction in every way. 

The Soviet people take legitimate pride in the successes 
attained, firmly confident that our country will achieve a 
new and still more- powerful upsurge of the economy. 
(Applause.) 


LAG “MUST BE ADMITTED” 


It must be admitted, however, that in our practical work 
there are still many drawbacks and at times a lag and neglect 
which impede progress. The elimination of shortcomings de- 
pends on ourselves, on executives, on Soviet men and women. 
We have been bringing these shortcomings to light and_will 
continue to do so, disregarding the fact that by our self- 
criticism we for a time give cause for rejoicing to our ill- 
wishers and enemies in foreign countries. We will wage a 
resolute struggle for the swiftest elimination of lag and neglect 
in ali sections of our socialist construction, wherever they 
are to be found. 

The task is: While eliminating drawbacks and overcoming 
lag and neglect, to insure the steady rise and perfection of 
socialist production as the basis for consolidating the might 
of our homeland, raising the living standard of the people, 
and developing science and culture in our country. 

All of us, Soviet men and women, our whole people, must 
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become well aware of the fact that the principal decisive t 
requisite for the further advance and all-round development 
of the national economy is the utmost rise in labor produc. 
tivity in all fields—in industry, in transport and in agriculture, 
All of us must know that without a considerable and un. 
interrupted rise in labor productivity it is impossible to 
achieve a substantial and rapid rise in the welfare of the 
Soviet people. 

The founder of our party and state, the great Lenin, as 
early as in the first years of Soviet power, formulated the 
foundation-forming precept that a rise in labor productivity 


is the fundamental task of the new society, without the ac- # 


complishment of which the transition to Communism js 
impossible. 

It is generally known that industrialization of our country 
and reconstruction of the national economy have brought 
about a substantial rise in labor productivity. If we take a 
long period, let us say the past 25 years, labor productivity 
has increased approximately 6 times in industry and 35 
times in construction and on railways. Labor productivity on 
collective farms and state farms is approximately 3 times 
higher than labor productivity in agriculture before the 
revolution. 

These, of course, are important achievements if we com- 
pare them with labor productivity in the past. Matters stand 
differently if we look not at the past but look forward, with 
a view to accomplishing the task of the maximum satisfaction 
of the rising material requirements of our people, accomplish- 
ing the task of successful economic competition with ad- 
vanced capitalist countries. When looked at this way, it must 
be admitted that the present level of labor productivity is 
insufficient. 

We must achieve a substantial rise in the productivity of 
social labor. We have powerful technical facilities in all 


branches of the national economy which it is necessary to ™ 


perfect and develop in every way; we have to mechanize on 
a broader scale labor-consuming operations and develop in 
every way the electrification of the national economy, in- 
cluding the electrification of agriculture. Herein are the 
means for raising labor productivity, for lightening the labor 
of workers and collective farmers. Our national economy has 
skilled cadres which have mastered intricate technique; we 
must continue to care tirelessly for the cultural and technical 
advancement of these cadres, train new cadres and constantly 
raise the discipline and self-discipline of the working people 
in all sections of our construction. 


DRAWBACKS TO PRODUCTION 


Further improvement in the organization of production and 
the organization of labor now acquires decisive importance 
for the swift rise in labor productivity. In this field we have 
very serious drawbacks. Yet the problem of labor organiza- 
tion, that is, of the planned and most expedient utilization 
of social labor, both within enterprises and on a state scale, 
will acquire even greater significance the further we advance 
in strengthening the material and technical base and in de- 
veloping the productive forces of the country. 

Our urgent task consists in that care for a substantial rise 
in labor productivity should actually become the hub of all 
practical work in guiding the further development of the 
national economy. It is necessary to launch a really wide- 
spread popular movement for a substantial rise in labor 
productivity, for the attainment of high labor productivity 
at each industrial establishment, at each construction site, 
on transport, on each collective farm and state farm, in the 
machine and tractor stations, on all fronts of our great con- 
struction. (Prolonged applause.) 

The quality of industrial output is of great importance to 
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the national economy. We must no longer tolerate the fact 
that many of our factories and mills still turn out products of 
low quality. We must eliminate as swiftly as possible this 
disgrace of poor-quality production. Industry must put out 
beautiful goods of good quality for our people. As for the 
foreign market, we must see to it that the “Made in the 
U.S.S.R.” trade-mark should serve as a full guarantee that 
the goods are of excellent quality. (Applause.) 

Soviet science is called upon to play a big part in insuring 
the continued progress of our country. The Soviet people are 
proud of their scientists and wish workers in science and 
engineering success in further bold creative quests, in new 
scientific discoveries. (Stormy, prolonged applause.) 

Comrades, life makes new and high demands on our entire 
state machinery. Yet to this day there are, in its work, bureau- 
cratic distortions against which our party is waging a deter- 
mined fight. The Soviet state machinery must perfect its 
methods of work on the basis of day-to-day contact with the 
working people, it must be attentive to their requirements, 
display solicitude for the needs of the working people, strict- 
ly observe Soviet laws and prevent any abuse of power in 
relation to Soviet citizens. (Prolonged applause.) 

The Soviet Union is on a new upgrade. The granite 
foundation of the Soviet system—the alliance of the working 
class and the peasantry—is strong and unshakable, the friend- 
ship of the peoples founded on full equality, mutual respect 
and fraternal co-operation is strong and unbreakable. Herein 
lies the might and strength of our socialist state. (Stormy 
applause.) 

Comrades, in the sphere of foreign policy our immutable 
liné is to insure peaceful conditions for building a Communist 
society in our country, to defend the cause of peace from the 
encroachments of aggressive circles. This line conforms to 
the fundamental vital interests of both the Soviet people 
and all mankind. (Stormy applause.) 

It goes without saying that as long as there are aggressive 
circles in the world which still hopelessly dream of destroying 
our socialist state, the Soviet Union must keep its armed 
forces in such a state that they should be able to cut short 
the possible ventures of aggressors. (Stormy applause.) 

The most important result of recent years is that millions 
of men and women are taking the defense of peace and the 
security of nations into their own hands. It is a sign of our 
times that men and women of different social groups, differ- 
ent political and religious views, are uniting to defend peace 
and national security. 


“SOLIDARITY” IN EUROPE 


Take Europe. In the recent period, aggressive circles are 
more and more openly pursuing the policy of splitting the 
national forces within European states, the policy of splitting 
Europe, of setting one group of European states against an- 
other. But this line is counterpoised by the solidarity of Eu- 
ropean peoples, which is growing stronger, in the struggle 
against this disastrous splitting policy, in defending peace 
and progress. There is a growing determination among 
French patriots to safeguard their country from the imminent 
danger of a resurgence of German militarism, this sworn 
enemy of the great French nation. In Italy and in other 
European countries the peoples are even more strongly 
striving to uphold peace and safeguard their countries from 
the danger of being drawn into a new world war through a 
revanchist German military clique. 

The powerful growth of peace forces today marks the life 
of the Asian peoples, who are fully determined to transform 
Asia from a chronic breeding ground of war into a reliable 
bastion of international peace. This determination is first 
of all personified by the People’s Republic of China. (Stormy 
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applause.) The Soviet people greatly rejoice in the fact that 
together with the Soviet Union the glorious People’s Republic 
of China is in the vanguard of the struggle for peace and 
international security. (Applause.) A valuable contribution 
to the strengthening of peace is being made by the great 
Indian people. The vigilance displayed by the statesmen of 
India in view of the growing intrigues of American aggressive 
circles in Asia can only be welcomed. The Prime Minister of 
India, in reply to the statement of American diplomats about 
the intention of the United States to dominate in Asia for an 
indefinite time, recently said that Asian countries and, of 
course, India do not agree with this policy and by no means 
intend to be under the domination of any state. These words 
express a truth full of profound meaning: This is not the 
nineteenth century but the second half of the twentieth 
century; and the Asian peoples have embarked upon the path 
of national freedom and progress not in order to allow any- 
one to hurl them back. (Prolonged applause.) 

It is generally recognized that the year 1953 was marked 
by a certain relaxation of international tension. Peace-loving 
mankind succeeded in having the war ended in Korea. 

Every intelligent person cannot but reflect now on how to 
insure another step forward, how to find a real basis for the 
enduring consolidation of peace and security of peoples. It 
is not true that humanity has a choice between only two 
possibilities: either a new world war or a so-called cold war. 
The peoples are vitally interested in a permanent consolida- 
tion of peace. The Soviet Government stands for the further 
easing of international tension, for durable and lasting peace, 
and resolutely opposes the cold-war policy because this policy 
is one of preparing a new world war which, with modern 
means of warfare, spells the destruction of world civilization. 

It is known that the enemies of peace, in waging the cold 
war, resort to all kinds of mendacious fabrications about the 
Soviet Union, about its foreign policy, and put their main 
stake on the myth they themselves have created concerning 
the aggressive aims of the U.S.S.R. The peaceable foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union has utterly blasted this mendacious 
fairy tale, which confirms the old Russian proverb: “A lie 
never grows old. Falsehood is short-lived.” (Applause.) 

Our position is clear. We stand for the peaceful economic 
competition of the Soviet Union with all capitalist countries, 
including, of course, the United States. 


SOVIET PEACE VIEWS 


The Soviet Government consistently adheres to the view 
that any disputed issue in present-day international relations, 
no matter how difficult it may be, can be settled peacefully. 
(Applause.) The Soviet Government favorably regards in- 
ternational conferences at which representatives of various 
countries, enjoying equal rights, would conscientiously work 
in the interests of relaxing international tension, would seek 
and find peaceable ways for settling disputed issues. In ac- 
cord with this line, the Soviet Union has taken an active part 
in the Berlin four-power conference and, as you know, has 
made proposals aimed at effectively solving a number of im- 
portant international problems. We attach importance to the 
forthcoming Geneva conference of the great powers with the 
participation of other interested states, at which the People’s 
Republic of China will be a participant with equal rights. 
(Stormy applause.) 

It cannot but be recognized that the chief obstacle to the 
further easing of international tension is the fact that the 
Western powers approach the settlement of important inter- 
national questions as a closed military group which puts ag- 
gressive military-strategic considerations above everything 
else. 

This alone explains the attitude of the Western powers to- 
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ward the proposal to conclude a general European treaty of 
collective security in Europe. It is known that the Western 
powers oppose to this treaty the formation of a military bloc 
of six states, in which the West German militarists would be 
the strongest and would play the main part. 

Attempts are made to assure us that, with the formation of 
a “Little Europe,” Germany would assume its place in Europe 
and would be pacified. This sounds like sheer hypocrisy. Is 
it not clear that, as a result of the formation of the “Euro- 
pean Defense Community,” German militarism would seize 
in the West what it could not achieve by war? The Soviet 
Union is resolutely against the creation of a big aggressive 
Germany under the guise of “Little Europe.” (Applause.) 

There need be no doubt that, given a real desire to insure 
security in Europe, it would be possible to overcome the ob- 
stacles to concluding a general European treaty of collective 
security in Europe and carefully examine the proposals 
arising in this connection. 

The Soviet Government stands for the expansion of eco- 
nomic and trade relations with other countries on the basis of 
mutual advantage. We can express satisfaction at the fact 
that the importance of developing economic relations with 
the Soviet Union is beginning to be admitted in London. 
(Applause.) 

The ever-strengthening great friendship that binds our 
country with all the people’s democracies arouses the legiti- 
mate pride of every Soviet man and woman, This fraternal 
friendship is not only a source of strength of the democratic 
camp but also the most important bulwark of international 
peace. (Stormy applause.) 

Comrades, for more than half a century the Communist 
Party, created by the genius of Lenin, has been indefatigably 
fighting for a better life and the happiness of our people. 
Our party is bound by inseverable ties with the Soviet people. 
The people believe their own party and are rallying ever 
closer around it. (Prolonged applause.) 

Our party has openly expressed its views on such an im- 
portant question as the collective principle in leadership, and 
it is confident that its statements have met with the support 
of the Soviet people. (Stormy, prolonged applause.) It is 
indisputable that the collective principle in guiding the 
party and the country is the necessary guarantee of the cor- 
rect and successful accomplishment of the vitally important 
tasks facing us, the correct and successful solution of the 
fundamental problems affecting the destiny of the Soviet 
peoples. 

The trust and support of the people enable our party 
boldly and resolutely to bring to light mistakes and draw- 
backs in the work of the central and local party government 
and economic organs. Our party is accustomed to share with 
the people sorrows and joys, victories and defeats, successes 
and failures. (Stormy applause.) 

Thirty-six years are a brief period for a new social system. 


Our party and people have done much to strengthen and de- 
velop it. Soviet men and women have every reason to be 
proud of the successes and achievements of the new system, 
especially if we bear in mind that external aggressive forces 
imposed devastating wars on us, raised other obstacles, ham- 
pered and are hampering the full development of the great 
constructive potentialities of socialism. 

The peoples of the Soviet Union, under the guidance of 
our own Communist Party, have built a new society in which 
there is no exploitation of man by man, no political and na- 
tional oppression. New relations among people have taken 
root in our country on this basis, relations of brotherly, friend- 
ly co-operation of workers, peasants, and intelligentsia, of all 
Soviet men and women. (Applause.) 


THE RUSSIAN GOAL 


We, all the working people of our country, have the same 
goal, the same tasks—to insure the still greater prosperity and 
might of our homeland, to attain a rapid rise in the material 
and cultural standards of the people, to work tirelessly in or- 
der that all Soviet men and women should live bettr and 
better. (Stormy, prolonged applause.) 

Conscientious labor directed at attaining this great and 
noble goal is prized and respected in our country. Men and 
women workers, engineering and technical personnel, and 
other employes of industry, construction, transport and com- 
munication services, men and women collective farmers, all 
agriculturists, distributive workers—all working people who 
are creating and multiplying the wealth of our country; 
workers in science who are opening up new possibilities of 
technical progress, of subjugating the forces of nature and 
of lightening human labor; workers in education, literature 
and art, who are dedicating their labor to the noble cause of 
the Communist education of Soviet people; the selfless work- 
ers of the medical front, who are safeguarding the health of 
the Soviet people; the servicemen of the heroic Soviet Army 
and Navy, covered with the glory of victories—all Soviet 
men and women are architects, builders of the new life. It is 
to their selfless labor that our country owes its greatness and 
glory. (Stormy applause.) 

Soviet man looks confidently, cheerfully and boldly to his 
morrow. He knows that the Communist Party dedicates all 
its energies to his happiness, to the peaceful development 
and prosperity of our glorious homeland. (Prolonged ap- 
plause.) 

Long live our great heroic people! (Stormy applause.) 

Long live our own Communist Party—the inspirer and or- 
ganizer of all our victories! (Stormy, prolonged applause.) 

May our country flourish to the happiness and joy of all 
Soviet men and women! (Stormy, prolonged applause.) 

Under the banner of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin, for- 
ward to new victories! (Stormy, prolonged ovation, all rise.) 


WHAT MOLOTOV TELLS HOME FOLKS 


Following is the full text of a speech by Vyacheslav M. 
Molotov, Soviet Foreign Minister, to voters of the Molotovsky 
constituency in Moscow, March 11, 1954: 


Comrades! Permit me first of all to express to you and all 
voters of Molotovsky constituency who nominated me as 
candidate for Deputy to the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet my 
heartfelt gratitude for this high honor and the confidence 
shown in me. (Applause.) I shall consider it my foremost 
duty, the duty of a Communist, to justify your confidence, 
comrade voters. 

The basis of the successes of our party is the unshakable 
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trust it enjoys among the workers. We all must cherish this 
trust. It is the sacred duty of every Communist to care for 
the strengthening of this trust also in the future, to serve his 
people honestly, to rally around our party, its Central Com- 
mittee and the Soviet Government. 

You are all acquainted with the appeal of the party Cen- 
tral Committee to the voters in which the balance of the 
work of the Soviet people has been drawn for recent years 
and where the further tasks in the domain of internal as 
well as foreign policy are outlined. It is about these results 
that the growth of our industry speaks first and foremost. It 
suffices to say that in 1953 the Soviet people achieved a 
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Fvolume of industrial production exceeding the level of the 
prewar year 1940 by two and a half times. 

We all remember Lenin’s injunctions that the foundation 
for the development of the national economy for the defense 
of the country is heavy industry. The Soviet people have 
attained important successes in this way. This is proved by 
simple figures. In 1953, 38 million tons of steel were pro- 
duced and 320 million tons of coal were extracted—both 
double the amount of 1940. In 1953, almost three times the 
amount of electric power was produced and almost four 
times the amount of machines and equipment were manu- 
sfactured compared with the prewar year 1940. These facts 
Tress to the powerful upsurge of our heavy industry. 

All this has been possible as a result of the growing scope 
of construction, the development of our transport, the steady 
improvement of the technical basis of the entire national 
economy and, of course, the incomparable growth of our 
cadres. At the same time the successes attained in the matter 
of the development of heavy industry have made it possible 
to raise considerably the production of consumer goods and 
embark on an accelerated development of agriculture. 

By a whole series of decisions, the party and Government 
have outlined measures for an all-round acceleration of the 
development of the food and light industries, an all-round 
increase of the production of consumer goods. The results of 
these measures were revealed even in the second half of last 
year, when the quantity of goods in our trade network in- 
creased on a considerable scale. The struggle for improve- 
ment of their quality, extension of the range of goods, better 
delivery to the places of sale, better safeguarding of the in- 
terests of the consumer has also made strides. 


ig WORK LACKS RHYTHM 


In 1953 alone, about 30 new enterprises for the production 
of consumer goods were put into operation. At existing en- 
terprises of the light and food industries a considerable re- 
construction of equipment is under way. The further upsurge 
of our industry depends on a better exploitation of the oppor- 
tunities at hand and production reserves. Who does not 
know, for example, that our enterprises are in many cases 
not working rhythmically? 

That means that the work is not organized well enough. 
In the metallurgical industry, in the extraction of coal, in the 
chemical industry, in the enterprises of light industry, and 
particularly in enterprises of machine building, work in the 
first 10 days of the month progresses at a considerably lower 
pace than at the end of the month. Is it possible to reconcile 
oneself to such a situation? Can one consider it normal that 
the level of production reached by the enterprises in the last 
10 days of the month should every time drop at the begin- 
ning of the next month? 

Meanwhile, if our economists, engineers and technicians 
-all our party and other organizations—would embark on a 
struggle for the establishment of a rhythmical work of the 
enterprises and would not admit a reduction in the drop of 
production at the beginning of the month, they would in 
@many ways improve the work of the enterprises and insure a 
considerable increase of industrial production. 

Muscovites could also give a good example of how this 
should be done. Special attention must be paid by the party 
and Government at present to questions of agricultural de- 
velopment. The September plenum of the CPSU [Communist 
Party Soviet Union] Central Committee and the recently 
held plenum of the Central Committee encouraged a par- 
ticular drive. The party and Government set the increase of 
production of stock breeding and industrial crops as par- 
ticularly important tasks. At the same time the party tells us 
hat a further considerable increase in grain cultivation and 
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an all-round increase in the production of grain must also be 
promoted. 

We cannot be satisfied with the successes achieved in 
agriculture. One must not shut one’s eyes to the fact that the 
development of agriculture is backward in comparison with 
the development of our industry and the rapidly growing 
demands of the population. This is why our party put it as 
an urgent, all-national task, on the basis of the powerful 
development of socialist industry, to satisfy in the next two 
to three years the growing needs of the population of our 
country for consumer goods and to insure the rapid develop- 
ment of light and food-industry raw materials. The party 
considers as another important task the increase of harvest 
yields of grain crops in all areas of the country. Next to this, 
the task has been set to increase the production of grain by 
reclaiming new lands. 

Thus, in the course of the next two years, virgin and fallow 
land must be reclaimed in the areas of Kazakhstan, Siberia, 
the Urals, the Volga region, and some parts of the Northern 
Caucasus—altogether no less than 13 million hectares. This 
year 120,000 tractors [in 15-horsepower units—TASS note] 
and a large amount of other agricultural machinery and 
automobiles will be sent to the MTS [machine and tractor sta- 
tions] and sovkhozes [state farms] for the cultivation of the 
new lands. The successful solution of the task must insure 
the harvesting of more than a billion additional poods 
{1 pood=36.1 Ib.] of grain by 1955. 

In order to insure the success of the further rise of agricul- 
ture, important measures are being carried out at present. 
The production of tractors and agricultural machinery has 
reached a very high level. 


SHORTAGE OF EXPERTS 


At the same time, new types of machines are being con- 
tinuously introduced to facilitate labor in kolkhozes [collec- 
tive farms] and sovkhozes and increase considerably the 
productivity of this labor. Knowing that the success of any 
national economic measure is decided by cadres, by living 
humans, the party is paying particular attention to the prob- 
lem of cadres. A great deal is being done for the strengthen- 
ing of MTS cadres, to provide enough experts for the 
kolkhozes. 

In addition, the party and Government are launching im- 
portant measures in the matter of material encouragement of 
kolkhozes and kolkhozniks. This is of paramount importance 
for an increase in agriculture. As known, such measures have 
already been put into practice, for example, by changing the 
procurement prices of some agricultural produce, an improve- 
ment in the matter of agricultural taxation, and several 
others. This will require from the state considerable monetary 
and material expenditure, including funds to be paid out for 
the construction of MTS, for: the extension of the stock- 
breeding buildings and so forth. 

When carrying out all these measures, including new ones 
for the economic encouragement of kolkhozes and kolkhoz- 
niks, the party and Government are guided by the necessity 
of a further strengthening of the union of the working class 
and peasantry While insuring the leading role of the working 
class. 

The great Lenin used to say: “The highest principle of 
the dictatorship is the maintenance of the union of the 
proletariat and peasantry in order that it may keep the lead- 
ing role and the state authority.” 

The great continuer of the cause of Lenin, J. V. Stalin, 
thus elucidated Lenin’s doctrine on the union of the working 
class and peasantry: “Lenin taught us that the union of the 
working class and peasantry is the basic principle of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. We must not forget this, the dic- 
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tatorship of the proletariat is backed by the union of the 
working class and peasantry. For this reason all our tasks 
would be suspended in the air should we undermine or 
weaken the union of the working class and the peasantry.” 

No one must forget that under present circumstances as 
well this Leninist principle has not lost its most important 
political meaning. We must remember this and take care to 
strengthen the Leninist union of the working class and the 
kolkhoz farm peasantry because this ‘union constitutes the 
basis of the unshakable moral and political unity of all So- 
viet society and, consequently, the basis of its might and 
invincibility. 

Examining the state of affairs in agriculture, the party, with 
new force, directed our attention to the shortcomings of work 
in the state apparatus. Frequently, live contact with the 
people, the studying of important details of any particular 
subject, and deep and concrete knowledge of practical prob- 
lems are supplanted by red tape and bureaucratic methods, 
by scribbling and by instructions on paper. Such a situation 
cannot be tolerated. The party demands of all of us that 
criticism of shortcomings, and particularly criticism from be- 
low by people with practical experience, should not be 
silenced, that people at the head of organizations listen care- 
fully to this criticism and draw their timely and proper con- 
clusions from it. 

On the basis of a general rise in our country’s economy, 
the prosperity of workers, the real wages of workers and em- 
ployes, and the income of peasants is growing. Since the end 
of the war, prices for retail goods have been reduced six 
times. Now everybody can see that the policy of the reduc- 
tion of prices for consumer goods is not something of a tem- 
porary, transitory nature, that it is one of the major founda- 
tions of the whole economic activity of the Soviet regime. 


HOUSING: A BIG PROBLEM 


Already we have had the opportunity to expand goods 
turnover considerably. In 1953, the population received 21 
per cent more goods than in the previous year. The Com- 
mvunist Party and the Government consider it their task to 
improve by all means the organization of Soviet trade and the 
servicing of consumers in towns and villages. A continuous 
concern of our party and Government is the building of 
dwelling houses for the working people. 

We had to spend enormous funds and great power on the 
reconstruction of towns and villages destroyed during the 
period of the enemy occupation. In the postwar years, in 
towns and workers’ settlements, over 183 million square 
meters of living space were built for workers and employes. 
In rural areas during the same period there were built over 4 
million houses for kolkhozniks and rural intelligentsia. 

Nevertheless, we are short of dwelling houses and we can- 
not be satisfied by what has been done. The task is to increase 
dwelling-house construction still more, to make possible a 
further and considerable improvement in the living condi- 
tions of the working people. The cultural demands of our 
people are growing rapidly. We must considerably expand 
the building of cultural institutions, including hospitals, kin- 
dergartens and clubs. 

Our party shows continuous concern for the growth of social- 
ist culture of all peoples of the Soviet Union. In our country, 
over 57 million people are engaged in various kinds of educa- 
tion. Does this fact not speak for itself? In 1953, the number of 
graduates from higher educational establishments reached 
220,000. This year the above number will increase still more. 

One cannot help rejoicing at the speedy growth of cultural 
forces and the incessant upsurge of the socialist culture of 
the peoples of the U.S.S.R. We are proud of the successes of 
Soviet science and technology, Soviet art and literature. Our 
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scientists occupy front positions in the development of world ‘Gr 
science even to a greater extent. For example, successes in the | its 
sphere of obtaining atomic energy; our scientists and technolo. | ne 
gists have shown clearly to what extent the increase in the | the 
might of the Soviet state and the further growth of its interna. | Ck 


tional prestige depend on their efforts and practical success, }of 


In the example of the history of our country there can be |be 
seen the great significance which the victory of socialism has | pe 
for the fate of the peoples. At all times, under the bourgeois flor 


and landowners’ regime, the state was unable to exist without 


fanning hostility among the peoples and without the colonial | th 


the Turko-Armenian enmity, without anti-Semitism and the 
rest of it. The October Socialist Revolution put an end to 
this disgraceful situation and cleared the way for a free de. 
velopment of peoples and their national cultures. The fra. 
ternal friendship of the peoples of our country is growing 
stronger. Let us take for example the mutual relations be. 
tween Russia and the Ukraine. 

As is known, in old times no one ever raised the question 
of marking, with the participation of wide masses of the 
population, the centenary, or the duocentenary, or any other 
date of the reunion of the Ukraine and Russia. Then, under 
conditions of a forced Russification of the Ukraine, such a 
question never arose. Now, under conditions of a free de- 
velopment of the peoples of the Soviet country a different 
situation has been created. Under the conditions of a Socialist 
Soviet state, this year we mark the tercentenary of the re- 
union of the Ukraine and Russia, not only as a national fes- 
tival of the Ukrainian and Russian peoples but also as a great 
festival of all the peoples of the Soviet Union. 


AGGRESSIVE ACTS CHARGED 
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that the aggressive forces continued to act in the same way | p 
as they did before. Ww 
The arms race continues; military budgets of the countries | th 
of the aggressive camp are, as before, very high; the accumv- | jn 
lation of atomic weapons continues. In a number of European | ey 
and non-European states there are U.S. military bases which | m 
are directed against the Soviet Union and the people’s de- |G 
mocracies. ag 
In the sphere of international trade, the majority of pre- | q 
vious curtailments and senseless discrimination against the 
U.S.S.R., People’s China, and the people’s democracies still | — 
prevails. It is true that in connection with the growing signs |ta 
of economic crises and the increase of unemployment in | hy 
capitalist countries, there appear more cracks and fissures in | h; 
the imperialist camp as a result of the aggressive course |jn 
which is incompatible with the life interests of many states. | w 
Comparing the present-day situation with the situation 
which, let us say, existed about a year ago, we cannot fail to | st 
note certain successes in respect to the easing of tension in |} th 
international relations. E 
It suffices to recall the fact that the war in Korea has ended 
and an armistice has been concluded there. The armistice in ip 
Korea meant the failure of the policy of the aggressive circles fin 
which unleashed the war in Korea. Three years of war and Jrit 
great sacrifices did not break the heroic Korean people and 
the Chinese People’s Volunteers. Their glorious deeds will be ]a, 
entered in the history of the national war of liberation of the J., 
peoples. (Prolonged applause.) The signing. of the armistice ]jj, 
in Korea represents a victory of the whole peace-loving, 
democratic camp. th 
Also, one cannot pass over in silence the fact that the fy 
recent Berlin Conference finally marked a break in the pro- Jo, 
longed interval of several years between conferences of the 4, 
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Creat Powers. On the other hand, the Berlin Conference 
itself was an important step forward since it conceded the 
need to convene the Geneva conference of representatives of 
the United States, Britain, France, the Soviet Union, and the 
Chinese People’s Republic which, jointly with representatives 
of other states, will have to examine the Korean question, as 
being unfinished, and also the question of the restoration of 
peace in Indochina, whose people are carrying out a pro- 
longed struggle for their freedom and national rights. 

The Soviet people note with satisfaction the fact that now 
the Chinese People’s Republic will take her legitimate place 

t the conference, along with the great powers. (Prolonged 
ala 

Thus, the development of international events is (making) 
even more essential and urgent the restoration of the rights 
of the Chinese people in the solution of urgent international 
problems, as well as the restoration of the rights of the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic in the United Nations. 

The foreign policy of the Soviet Union in no small way 
helped attain the results already achieved in easing interna- 
tional tension. This policy of the U.S.S.R. is directed toward a 
further lessening of tension in international relations, and 
toward the strengthening of peace throughout the world. 


A GERMAN ARMY REJECTED 


At the same time, the U.S.S.R. is helping the development 
of co-operation and business relations with all countries which 
wish to have this development on the basis of mutual profit. 
At the recently held Berlin Conference the greatest attention 
was paid to the German problem. At the same time, it ap- 
peared that the governments of France, Britain and the 

United States at present do not consider it their task to re- 
{store the unity of Germany on a democratic and peace-loving 

basis. In view of this fact, they also do not show any interest 
in the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany. The Euro- 
pean plans of the three Western powers are connected now 
with the attempt to create the so-called European Army of 
the six West European states, in which Army the main role 
in fact will be played by the restored armed forces of West- 
ern Germany. Thus, these plans are directed toward the re- 
militarization of Western Germany and lead to the revival of 
German militarism. It is natural that the Soviet Union cannot 
agree to such a principle in the solution of the German 
question, 

The Soviet Union, like other peace-loving countries of 
Europe, rejects the plans for the restoration of German mili- 
tarism and any attempts to revive the German armed forces, 
headed by Hitlerite generals. It is quite obvious on the other 
hand that the remilitarization of Western Germany is now 
in the irterests of the German revanchists and militarists who 
wish to prepare a new war in Europe. 

The plans for creating new military groups of European 
states were opposed by the Soviet Union in her proposals for 
the achievement of collective security for all peoples of 
Europe. 

At the Berlin Conference, the Soviet Government made a 
proposal, “The All-European Treaty on Collective Security 
in Europe,” the aim of which was to insure peace and secu- 
rity of all European states, irrespective of their social order. 
Agreement on this question in many respects would have 
assisted in the strengthening of peace in Europe and at the 
same time it would have helped ease the tension in the en- 
tire international situation. 

When introducing the proposal on the all-European treaty, 
the Soviet delegation pointed out at once the possibility of 
making some amendment or other to this project under the 
condition of the recognition of the principle of collective 
security of all peoples of Europe. The critical remarks made 
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up to now on this project have in no measure minimized the 
peace-loving significance of this Soviet proposal. 

For example, it was said that a position in which the 
United States would be apart from the treaty on collective 
security in Europe would be undesirable. However, during 
the Berlin Conference no one denied the possibility of ex- 
amining appropriate amendments to the project which was 
suggested. They also spoke about the fact that the treaty on 
collective security in Europe could create undesirable ad- 
vantages for such states as the Soviet Union, because of her 
well-known state power as compared with other European 
states. But the Soviet Union does not claim any special posi- 
tion in the system of collective security of European states. 

These as well as the other possible remarks and (assess- 
ments), of course, ought to be examined with due attention 
and be taken into account during a further discussion of the 
given project. 

The Soviet proposal for an all-European treaty, showing a 
real way to insure security, is incompatible with the attempts 
to create groups of European states and to encourage a new 
war in Europe. This project represents a means for uniting 
the nations of Europe in the interest of strengthening peace 
and international security. (Stormy applause.) 


“PLOTS” AGAINST PEACE 


The Soviet Union is incessantly leading the struggle for 
the strengthening of peace throughout the world. However, 
we know that attempts of plots against the peace-loving So- 
viet Union have not ceased. 

It is impossible not to take into account that, before every- 
body’s eyes, the reactionary forces are pursuing a policy of 
preparing a new war. Therefore, the party and the Govern- 
ment, endeavoring to ease tension in international relations, 
cannot fail to show solicitude for an all-round increase in the 
might of the Soviet state, for a further and unswerving 
strengthening and perfecting of the armed forces of the So- 
viet Union—the forces which are protecting the peaceful toil 
of the Soviet people and the security of our motherland. 
(Stormy, prolonged applause.) 

Now, together with the Soviet Union, the powerful camp 
of democracy and socialism is standing guard over peace. 
The great alliance and fraternal friendship of the Soviet and 
Chinese peoples strengthens the forces of peace in the Far 
East and in the whole world. 

The fraternal friendship and co-operation between the So- 
viet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Albania, the Korean People’s Democratic Republic, the 
Mongolian People’s Republic and the GDR [German Demo- 
cratic Republic] is growing in strength. The cause of peace, 
democracy and socialism enjoys the powerful support of 
many millions of active supporters of peace in other coun- 
tries. It is based on the growing support of the peoples. 

Elections to the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet represent a gen- 
eral verification of the internal and external policy of the 
Communist Party and the Soviet Government. These elec- 
tions serve at the same time to unite still further the Soviet 
people around the party and the Government. The people’s 
bloc of Communists and nonparty men is growing and con- 
solidating, a condition which is expressed in the growing 
bonds of our party with wide masses of the workers and the 
consolidation of our people around the party. 

The great unity of the Communist Party, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and the heroic Soviet people grows in scope and 
strength! 

Long live the Communist Party, the leading and directing 
force of Soviet society! 

Long live the great Soviet people—the builders of Com- 
munism. (Stormy, long ovation.) 
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THE REAL ISSUE 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


HE REAL ISSUE before the American people today 

must not be obscured or beclouded by extraneous 
controversies that fill the headlines nowadays. 

The real issue is not whether a Senator, provoked by 
the non-cooperation of a witness, loses his temper and 
makes extreme statements while trying to investigate 
the red tape which bestowed on Communists certificates 
of honor from the U.S. Army. 

The real issue is not whether a member of a congres- 
sional committee staff asked the Army to give another 
staff member, who had been drafted, passes for week 
ends so that he could complete his reports for the Sen- 
ate subcommittee. Nor is the real issue whether staff 
members of a Senate committee or civilian officials of 
the Army used improper. pressure in connection with 
the episode. 

The time has come to differentiate between the petty 
disputes of the hour and fundamental issues. 

The real issue confronting the nation today is 
whether the savings of the American people shall be 
confiscated by unscrupulous politicians who abstractly 
denounce the philosophy of Communism and then con- 
cretely accept its doctrines of organized thievery. 

For the Communist propaganda is aimed at the de- 
struction of the capitalist system—the system of free 
enterprise—the system of private savings invested in 
the industries and businesses of America. 

Whoever hides behind the front of so-called “liberal- 
ism” and votes to destroy the system of private enter- 
prise through tax laws that penalize the successful and 
the thrifty is paying homage to the doctrine of nation- 
al socialism—the precursor of Communism. 

The Communists have long aimed to pit class against 
class, to sow suspicions between employers and the 
workers, and to make every businessman appear as an 
exploiter of his fellow man. 

Coincidentally, this same line is pursued by the “left 
wing” in America which, with labor-union support, 
has captured the Democratic Party’s leadership. 

Listen, some nights, to the regular broadcasts by com- 
mentators sponsored by the funds of labor unions and 
you will hear the language of class war, designed to 
divide America and to spread hate and to make it ap- 
pear that the men who have had the genius to create 
jobs in this country are the enemies of the workers. 


The real issue that means more to America than 
the petty squabbles of the day came to a head last week 
in the House of Representatives. Only by the narrow 
margin of 6 votes out of 414 was America saved from 





proposals that would have prevented an incentive sys- 
tem of taxation from being adopted and that would 
instead have demoralized the capitalistic system by dis- 
couraging future investment in American enterprises. 

A handful of Democrats voted with an almost solid 
Republican membership to reject the political con- 
spiracy which would have forced the unbalancing of 
the budget by many billions of dollars. 

The solvency of America is as essential to our life as 
the preservation of the free enterprise system. Those 
who would destroy the system of private capital and in- 
vestment will continue to use these political stratagems 
to dupe the Democratic leadership and a few timid Re- 
publicans in schemes that mean a raid on the Treasury 
and a breakdown of the integrity of the dollar, leading 
almost certainly to public bankruptcy. 

The vote by almost the entire membership of the 
Democratic Party in the House last week for unsound 
proposals is regrettable. Must it be said hereafter that 
only the Republican Party is dedicated to the task of 
preserving private capitalism? 

Will it be charged on the stump now that, in addition 
to softness toward Communists in the last 20 years, 
various spokesmen for the Democratic Party openly 
espouse class warfare as a means to a partisan end? 

Surely the great party of Jefferson and Jackson and 
Wilson has never before succumbed so completely to 
the “redistribution of wealth” fakery of the dema- 
gogue which, if adopted, can only result in a wide 
distribution of poverty. 


The real issue is whether the Democratic 
Party in Congress is going to embrace the Communist 
philosophy of anti-capitalism. The test will come 
when the tax bill is before the Senate and in countless 
other proposals before Congress that seek to make the 
state master of the individual and ultimately to confis- 
cate the savings of the thrifty. 

For the real issue is whether little by little the Gov- 
ernment shall impose a philosophy that destroys the 
economic system by a steady process of creeping social- 
ism and Communist poison, or whether we shall have 
prudent fiscal policies and incentive taxation to keep 
America the most powerful industrial nation in the 
world, with the highest standard of living known to man. 

Let the extraneous issues be dealt with, of course, but 
let them not befog or draw a red herring across the real 
issue—the preservation of private initiative against 
the confiscationists who are the twin brothers of the 
Communists. 
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IS A WAY OF LIFE 








Cradled in appreciative hands, a drink made with Kentucky 
Tavern points up that welcome pause at the end of a day. 
Those who make good taste a way of life have honored 
Kentucky Tavern for generations as the whiskey with a 


vigor all its own—truly ‘‘The Aristocrat of Bonds.”’ 


Glenmore Distilleries Company + Louisville, Kentucky 
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NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 
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a brawny Scotsman 
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3 “T felt better when the kilted giants themselves failed 
to achieve the required end-over-end throw. A foot had to 
1 off the big end before the contest could fairly 
in. | just watched. Even when shortened, that caber 

il looked like a telephone pole to me. 


Yet it has a distinctive flavor that is all its own. 
You can stay with Canadian Club all evening long 
...in cocktails before dinner, and tall ones after. 
There is ene and only one Canadian Club, and 
no other whisky tastes quite like it in all the world. 


iN 87 LANDS... THE BEST IN THE HOUSE 


Canadian Olulb 7" 


WHISKY + MADE BY HIRAM WALKER 


ANADA BY EIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC., DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 


4 “Tossing the caber is a 
tradition in Scotland. So is 
good whisky. But the whisky I 
was served later came as a sur- 
prise—it was Canadian Club! 





